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Few houtes in Paris are better kept, or of more inviting aspect, than 
No. 23 Bue de la Grange, where everything wears an air of Dutch-like 
neatness and cleanliness. The neighbours might use the brass plate on 
the door as a shaving-glass, the pavement of the hall is polished till it 
shines, and the woodwork of the staircase is varnished to perfection. In 
the vestibule numerous notices, couched in the peculiar style which 
Parisian landlords habitually affect, request the tenants to respect other 
people’s property, quite regardless of the high rents they have to pay. 
“Wipe your boots, if you please,” says one of the placards to all who 
enter the house. “No spitting permitted on the stains ” declares another 
.—obviously intended for more particularly ill-mannered tenants and 
visitors,—while a third, in thojsame curt style, authoritatively enunciates 
that no dogs are allowed on the premises. 

And yet,• although it has always been spick and span, “No.- 23” 
enjoyed, at the time we write of, but a sorry reputation in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Was it worse than other houses—than No. 21 for instance, or 
No. 25? Psobably not; but there is a fate for houses as well as foremen 
and books. ' The first storey was rented by two independent gentlemen 
and their families, whose minds were as simple as their lives. On the 
second floor were the offices and abode of "a tax-receiver, who dabbled tyfc 
times, it was reported, in usury on his own private account. The third 
storey was lot to a wealthy man, a baron, so people said, who only turned 
up at long intervals,’preferring, according to his own statement, to live on 
his estates, in the province of Saintonge. The whole of the fourth floor 
: was occupied by an individual familiarly known as Papa Bavinet, who 
dealt'in all sorts of seoond-hand merchandise—furniture, garments, brie-A- 
brae, and so on—his rooms being replet^with a medley collection of things’ 
which he was wont to purchase at sales by auction. The fifth and top¬ 
most storey of the house was divided into numerous small rooms' and 
closets, mainly rented by artisans and clerks, who almost without exception 
left for their avocations early in the morning and returned home late hf? 
night. A second block in-the rear of the building facing the street had £ 
staircase of its own, and was occupied by still humbler tenants, whose 
presence in this central part of Paris was explained by the 'difficulty.of 
letting small lodgings. 
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inmates had to boar the consequences. Not one of them would have been 
trusted with a crown’s worth %f goods in any of the neighbouring rshops.. 
No one however stood, rightly or wrongly, in such bad repute as the door¬ 
keeper or concierge, who from a little window jwjt maidje the porte-coch&re 
watched over the safety of the whole l()uso. Master Chevassat and his 
wife were severely cut by all their colleagues in the street, and the most 
scandalous reports were circulated concerning them. ChevaBsat was said 
to be well off, having acquired ms means by lending money at the remun¬ 
erative rate of a hundred per cent per month. He increased his income, 

. moreover, by acting, so it was stated, as the agent of the tax-receiver and 
the dealer in second-hand goods, superintending the executions they 
ordered whenever poor debtors were nnable to pay. Against Madame 
Chevassat there were yet even more grievous charges, for folks pretended 
she would do anything for money, and had launched many a poor girl into a 
profligate career. This worthy conple had previously livo^-in the fashion¬ 
able Faubourg St Honore, which it was said they had been compelled to leave ’ 
on account of various ugly occurrences. Finally, they wero reported to 
have a son named Justin, a handsome fellow of five-and-thirty, evh'o lived 
in the best society, and whom they literally worshipped. He, however, 
was ashamed of his parents, though he would frequently come at night¬ 
time and ask them for money. It must be confessed that none of the 
gossips of the street had ever seen this Bon, and the origin of the report 
was altogether lost in mystery. As for the Ohevassats, when any of this 
tittle-tattle reached their ears, they simply shrngged their shoulders, and 
remarked that they cared little for public opinion as long as tkoir own 
consciences were clear. 

One Saturday evening towards the close of last December, the door¬ 
keeper and his wife were just sitting down to dinner, when an individual, 
wearing a flowered-silk waistcoat aud a long frock coat with an immense 
collar, rushed precipitately into their robm. He was a man oi lil'fcy or 
thereabouts, of medium height, with a olean shaven face, and small bright 
yellow eyes, which shone with restless eagerness from under thick busliy 
brows. “Quick, Chevassat 1 ” he cried,in a tone of alarm. “Take your 
lamp and follow me—an accident has happened upstairs.” . 

The Chevassats were quite frightened by the new comer’s disturbed 
expression of countenance, and the woman nervously enquired, “Dear me, 
what is the matter, M. Ravinot ? ” 

“The matter! the matter,” rejoined the dealer in second-hand mer¬ 
chandise (for the messenger of ill-omen was none other than the tenant of 
the fourth floor). “ Why, while I was on the landing just now, I fancied 
I heard a death-rattle on the floor above. I listened for a moment, and 
hearing nothing farther, I washing into my rooms again, when 1 heard 
a confused’fctyund of sobbing and sighing,—as if some one was in agony, in 
fact, at the point of death.’’ 

“ w th f n ? t “J^kted Master Chevassat. 

‘'Why, then x determined to come and-fifed you, 1 ’ replied the dealer. 
“I cannot De positively sure, but still I could almost swear that the moans 
came from the room of Mild) Henrietta, that pretty youn|» girl who lives 
just above me*. Come, let.us go and see if there is anything amiss with 
her.” . 

But the Chevassats did not stir from their seats. “Mile. Henriette is. 
not at home,” said the wife in a frigid tone. “She went out a little 
wVJojam. and. toJd.nje. sljfLwquld npt coa$ bqoh ti)l pipe. ojoloek; yon 
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•must have been mistaken, M. Kavlnet. Perhaps you had a ringing in your 
ears, %r—” „ • * 

“No, no j I certainly heard the moaning, and we mnst find out where it 
came from.” 

During this conversation the <k>or of the conekrgn’a room had remained 
open, and several people of the louse overhearing Papa Ravinet’s story, 
aid .the exclamations of the Chevassats while crossing the hall, had 
paused, and listened with natural inquisitiveness : “ Yes,” they repeated 
in chorus, “ We mnst find out what is the matter.” 

Chevassat did not dare ft resist such a eolleetiva summons, and rising 
from his seat with a sigh, he muttered, “•Well, let us go, then.” The 
whole party, composed of Chevassat and his wife, Papa Ravinet, and the 
lookers-on, thereupon ascended the staircase. As they tramped from flight 
to flight, the occupants of the various.floors opened their doors to ascertain 
what was goimr on, and on learning that something was likely to happen,, 
thqy almost al left their rooms and joined the procession, so that when 
the door-keeper paused on the landing of the fifth floor to draw breath, he 
.had well* nigh a dozen persons behind him. Mile. Henriette’s room was 
the first on the left. Chevassat began by rapping gently at the door, but, 
finding that mildness‘had no effect, he knocked louder and louder, until at 
last his heavy fist Bhook all the flimsy partition walls around. Between 
each blow he eriod, “ Mile. Henrietta! Mile. Henrietto, you are wanted!” 
But as all his hammering and shouting failed to elicit any response, he at 
last turned round with a triumphant air, and exclaimed, “ Well, you see 
my wife was right: she’s not at home 1 ” 

While Clievassat was knocking, however, M. Ravinet bad been on his 
knees, in turn applying eye and ear to the keyhole, and at this moment 
lie sprung to his feet with a pale face: “’Tis all over! * he cried. “We are 
too late ! ” Then, as the bystanders looked at him, bewildered, ho . added 
furiously, “ Have you no noses? can’t you smell that abominable charcrSd V” 
Tlio lookers-on forthwith began to sniff, and soon agreed that the dealer 
was in the right. Moreover, Ohevassat’s repeated blows had had consider¬ 
able effect on the fastenings of the door, and a sickening vapour now 
filtered through the apertures around the framework. Every one shud¬ 
dered, and a woman tremulously exclaimed, “ She has destroyed herself!” 
As it happens only too frequently in such cases, all the bystanders hesitated, 
and a pause ensued before Chevassat ventured to remark, “Ah, well, I 
must go for the police.” 

“ That’s right! ” retorted the dealer in second-hand merchandise. " At 
this moment there is perhaps still a chance of saving the poor girl’s life, 
but when you come back it will of coarse be too late,” 

“ AVhat’s to be done, then ? ” 

“.Why, break in the door.” 

“I don’t dare.” 

“Well, then, I will;" and suiting the netion to the word, Papa Ravinet 
put his shoulder to the worm-eaten door, the lock of which almost instantly 
gave way. A mass of vapour rolled out into the passage, and the frightened 
lookers-on instinctively shrank back. BuJ •curiosity, speedily mastered 
fear. Every one was now convinced that the poor girl was lying dead 
inside the room, and one and all strove to distinguish her form through the 
deusj fumes. But their efforts were fruitless. The feeble light of the lamp 
earned by ChevasBat had gone out in the foul air, ajfd the cfarkness would 
have been utterly impenetrable, save for the ruddy glow of the charcoal 
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burning away in two little hand-stoves,'hmid tiny heaps of white ashes.. 
Papa Eavinet had, however, gone too far already to remain waiting in the 
passage;, “Where is the window ?” he asked, turning to the house-sorter. 

“On the right-hand Bide.” 

“Very well. I'll openfit;” and he boldly plunged into the dark room, 
A moment afterwards a crash of breaking glass was heard, and a current 
of air being established, the smoke was speedily carried away into space. * 
As soon as it was possible to breathe inside the room everyone rushed in. 
It was certainly a death-rattle that Papa Eavinet had heard. Stretched at 
full length on a thin mattress, destitute alike of« r )heet, blanket, and counter¬ 
pane, lay a young girl, barely twenty years of age, clad in a flimsy dress 
of black merino. Her limbs were already stiff, and she was apparently 
lifeless. “ To die so young, and in such a manner!" exclaimed the women 
of the party, sobbing aloud. 

But the dealer in seeond-hand goods did not waste his , time in seuti- 
’ mental lamentation. Approaching the bed, he carefully senjiinized the girl. ' 
“ She is not dead yet,” he cried; “ No, she cannot be dead! Come, laities, 
try and prolong her life till the doctor comes. Give her air—plgnty of air 
—try to get some breath into her lungs. Cut her dress open, pour somo 
vinegar on her face, rub hor limbs with some warm woollen stuff.” 

The women cheerfully obeyed those orders, though none of them 
entertained any hopo of success. “Poor child,” said one of them, “no 
doubt she was cro ssed in love.” “ Or else she was starving,” significantly 
whispered Ttoother.’It' was indeed plain enough that this hnmblo room 
was the abode of extreme poverty. The only articles of furniture were tho 
bed, a chest of drawers, and two chairs. There were no curtains to 
the window, no clothes in the bag standing in a corner, not a ribbon 
in the drawers. Everything that could be disposed of had plainly been 
pawned or sold, bit by bit, little by little. The bed clothes had followed 
the wearing apparel, and even half the wool had been removed from the 
mattress. Too proud to complain, friendless owing to timidity perhaps, 
the poor girl had gmje through all the stages of Buffering which utter 
poverty entails. o . 

Papa Eavinet was thinking of all this when he espied a paper lying on 
the chest of drawers. Taking it up, he read the following lines 1 :—“ Let no 
one be accused—I die voluntarily. I beg Madame Chevassat to deliver 
the two lettors I leave lying beside this paper. She will be paid whatever 
I may owe her.—H enbiettk.” Hard by, the dealer perceived the 
mentioned missives, the addresses of which he eagerly scanned. The first 
was directed to tho “ Count de Ville-Handry, 115 Eue de Varennes," and 
the second to “M, Maxima do Btevan, 62 Eue Lafitte.” As he perused 
the latter superscription a strange gleam came injo Papa Raviuet’s yellow 
eyes, a wicked smile played round his lips, and he uttered a very peculiar 
“Ah!” A moment later, however, his brow became as dark as before, 
and he glanced around him with mingled anxiety and suspicion to see if 
any one had noticed his momentary change pf expression. No, he had 
escaped observation, and the letters also had remained unperceived— 
farsll the inmates of the room were busy trying to recall Mile. Hcnrictte 
to consciousness. Papa Baviiiet th reupon slipped the paper and the two 
'letters into the pocket of his frock coat with a dexterity and speed that 
might have excited a professional pilferer’s jealousy. 

fie then turned towards the women who were bending over tho Tied. 
They were greatly excited, for one of them declared that she had felt the 
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body tremble, ft statement which the others generally refused to credit 
Jho point was soon to be. decided. Aftej perhaps twenty seconds of 
sttoponfft, doring which all held their breath, an exclamation bun* forth, 
“Sheisalive! Sho has moved!" Indeed, doubt was no longer possible. 
The poor girl had stirred, very faintly perhaps, Wit still in a sufficiently 
perceptible manner for everyone tJ notice itrtjtMoreover, a slight colour 
4a4 returned to her pallid cheeks, her bosom began to heave, her clenched 
teeth parted, and she stretched forth her neck as if to imbibe the fresh air. 
The women standing around were as appalled as if they had witnessed a 
miracle. One of them, a lady living on the firet floor, who supported the 
poor child’s head as she gazed about her with«a blank, unmeaning glance, 
spoke to her, but she did not answer. Plainly she could not hear. “ Never 
mind,” raid Papa Kavinet, “she is saved, and when the doctor arrives 
there will be little remaining for him to do. Still, she must he attended to, 
poor girl, for we cannot leave her here alone.” The bystanders fully 
understood the <fc-ift of the dealer’s words, and yet only one or two of them 
profit;ted a timia assent. Uninfluenced however by their evident reluct¬ 
ance, ho calmly continued, “ She must be put to bed properly, with another 
mattress, atouple of blankets, and a counterpane. We want firing as well, 
for it’s terribly cold here, and tea and sugar, and a candle.” Although lio 
did not mention everything that might be needed, his improvised list, such 
as it was, proved already a great deal too long for most of the people stand¬ 
ing round. The tax-receiver’s wife grandly laid a five-franc piece on the 
mantelshelf and then slipped outside, several of the others following her 
example in the latter if not in the former respect. Papa Itavinet, indeed, 
found himself abandoned by everyone, excepting the Chevassats and the 
two ladies living on the first floor. The worthy fellow smiled significantly, 
.and after a momentary pause exclaimed, ‘‘Fortunately*! deal in all sorts 
of goods. Please wait here a moment, while I just run downstairs to fetch 
thaneo.dfuL After that we’ll seo what remains to be done.” 

Mother Chevassat was quite amazed. “Am I going mad?” she said to 
herself, “ or has some one changed Papa Kavinet?” The fact is, that'the 
dealer in second-hand merchandise did not precisely enjoy a reputation for 
generosity and benevolence. However, he soon reappeared, quaking under 
the weight of two heavy m'attressos; and on returning a second time, he 
brought, not merely all the remaining articles he had mentioned, but several 
others besides. Mile. Henriette was now breathing more freely, though her 
limbs and features were still rigid. Sli Was evidently unconscious of her 
situationj and the ladies of thelirsfe floor, although very willing to help her, 
wore extremely puzzled as to what they ought to do. “The only thing is 
to put her to bed,” said Papa Ravinet. “When the doctor comes he will 
very likely bleed her. ” And tuming.to Chevassat, he added, “ We are in 
the way of these ladies: so suppose we go down to my rooms and drink a 
glass together? We can come back when the child has been comfortably 
jpnt t/bed.” • 

[ The good-natured dealer lived in tho midst of his thousand-and-one pur¬ 
chases. He slept just where he could, or, rather, wherever a Bale cleared 
Space for his aceqpunodation,—reposing one nigjit in a costly carved'bed of 
I,ouis Quatorze stylo, and the next on a common lounge merely worth a 
few francs. For the time being he occupied a little closet not more than 
three-quarters full; and it was to this encumbered apartment that he now 
ioonduclftsd Master Chevassat, / 

After pouring some brandy into two small wine-glpftws, and putting a 
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kettle on the Cm he tank into an (tan-clian, exclaiming, ^ t M r c 1 l,'M(b4ta 
terrible thing tid^. , 

The 4onrkepperIirwl Tieen well drilled by hi? wife, rind ansneit cl neHHcr 
yes nor no; but 1’api ltavinot war a man of (xpmento, and kiow well 
enough how to loosen life vimm’g tiwgiie. “ The most djsigin tide tiling 
about it,” said he, with an absent air, r is, that the doctor will report tl<L 
matter to the police, and there will be a legal investigation.” * 

Master Chevassat nearly dropped his glass. “ What f The police in the 
house? Well, good-bye, then, to our tenants; we are lost. Why did 
that stupid girl try to kill herself, I woMcr! But perhaps you are 
mistaken, M. Ravinet?” 

“ No, I am not. But you jump to erroneous conclusions. AH the police 
WiU ask you is—who that girl is, how she supports herself, Slid where she : 
lived before Bhe came here.” 

“ That’s exactly what I can’t tell.” : 

The dealer in old clothes seemed amazed : and frowifid ominovujjy at 
he asked, “Thou how did it happen that Mile. Henrietta came to live 
here ? ” 

The doorkeeper was evidently ill at ease, and it was with affected assur¬ 
ance that he replied, “Ob, it’s as clear as sunlight; and, if you like, l’H 
tell you the story : you will seo there has been no harm done.” 

“ Let us hear, then.” 

“ Well, one day, about a year ago, a well-dressed young fellow, with an 
eye-glass stuck in his eye—a thoroughly fashionable young man—came into 
my room and said ho had soon a notice outside, stating that there was a 
room to let in the house. Ho wanted to see it; and although I told him 
it was a wretched garret, unfit for a gentleman like himself, he insisted, ■ 
and so I took him Upstairs.” 

“ To tlierooxn where Milo. Henrietta has been living?” 

“Exactly. I thought he would be disgusted; but no. He looked out 
of the window, tried the door, examined the partition-wall, and eventually 
said', ‘The room suits me, and 1’il take it.’ Thereupon ho hands mo a 
twenty-franc piece to close the bargain. I wtis amazed.” 

If M. llavinet felt any interest in this story, at all events he took pains ; 
not to show it; for bis eyes wandered to and fro as if bis thoughts wero 
elsewhere—indeed, as if lie were heartily*bored with Chevassat’s tedious 
account. “And who was that fashionable young man?” he asked. 

“Ah! that's more than I know, except that his name is Maxime." 

At the mention of this name the old dealer almost sprang from his seat. 
He changed colour, and a strange gleam came once more.into liis small 
yellowish eyes. However, he recovered himself so promptly, that his 
visitor did not notice his temporary excitement; and it was in a tone of 
the utmost indifference that he remarked, “So the young fellow did not 
eive you his family name ? ’* 

“No.” 

“ lint ought you not to have inquired ? ” 

“Ah, there's the trouble ! I did not do so,” answered Chevassat, who 
was now gradually surmoifrtfiug his original embarrassment, and preparing 
liiiqeelf in anticipation of the police enquiry, “ 1 know it was wrong,” be 
continued; “but,I don’t think you would have acted differently in my 
place, sir. Just think I My room belonged to M. Maxime; for I had 
hia money in my pofcket. I asked him most politely where he lived, and 
if any furniture woh^d come, whereupon he laughed in my face, and wjth- 
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fcf pven letting me finish my question, exclaimed, ‘Do I look like a man 
live* in a }>laee like this? And, whom lie saw I was puzzled, he 
proceeded to tell me that he intended to rent the room for a young person 
from the country, in whom he took an interest: observing that the receipts 
for rent must all he made out in the*name of Mile, ilenriette. That was 
ejea^enough, wasn’t it ? Still, it wip my duty to kifow who Mile, Henri- 
ette was ; so I asked him civilly enough. But he became angry, and told 
me that was none of my business, adding, that some furaituro would 
presently bo scut.” The doorkeeper pansed, waiting for Tapa Kaviuet to 
express his approval either by word or gesture ; but as the dealer remained 
mute ami motionless, he continued, “ In shorty I did not dare to insist, 
and everything jvas done ns he desired. The same day a dealer in second¬ 
hand furniture brought the goods you have seen upstairs ; and on the 
morrow, just before noon, Mile. Henriettc arrived. She had not much 
luggage with her-Y>" fact, merely a liand-bag.” 

The old dealer v|as stooping over the fire, apparently giving all bis atten¬ 
tion to the kettle, in which the water was beginning to boil. “ It seems 
to me, my friend,” said he, “that you did not act very wisely. Still, if 
that is really everything, I don’t think you are likely to be troubled.” 

' “ What else could there be ? ” asked Chevassat. 

“ How do 1 know ? ” Hut if that'*‘young damsel had been carried off by 
M. Maximo, if you lent a hand in an elopement, you might find yourself in 
a nasty pickle. The law is very strict when minors arc concerned.” 

“ Oh, I have told you the whole truth,” protested the doorkeeper, with 
a solemn air. 

On this point, however, Papa Eavinet had his doubts. “That is your 
look-out,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. “Still, you may be sure you 
will be asked how it happens that one of your tenants became reduced to 
such a state of abject poverty without your giving notice to anybody.” 

“ Why, surely i don’t wait on the tenants. 'They are free to do what 
i boy like in their rooms.” 

“ Quite right, Master Chevassat, quite right! So you did not know 
that M. Maxiine no longer canfe to see MUo. Henrictte 1 ” 

“ But lie still came to see her.” 

At these words Papa Eavinet raised his arms to heaven, as if. horror- 
struck, and exclaimed, “Whatl is it possible? That handsome young 
fellow knew hoW the poor girl suffered ? He know that she was dying of 
hunger ?” 

Master Chevassat grew more and more disturbed. He began to perceive 
the drift of the dealer’s questions, and realised how unsatisfactory his 
answers were. “Ah 1 you ask too many questions,” ho said at last. “ It 
was not my duty to watch M. Maxime. As for Mile. Henrictte, as soon 
as she.is able to move—the little serpent!—I’ll send her off about her 
businc.s.” 

But'Papa Ravinet shook his head, and softly rejoined, “No.no, Chevassat, 
you won’t do that, for from to-day I mean to pay her rent. And, more 
Jian that, if you wish to oblige roe, ypu will be - very kind to her,—you 
hear?—and even Respectful, if you please.” , ' > » 

There was no misunderstanding the meaning of the Word “oblige,” 
pronounced as the old dealer pronounced it; and yet Jle was about to 
enforce *he recommendation, when a fretting voice w|jf heard calling on 
>.tho stairs, “ Chevassat 1 where are you, Chevassat ? ” A ‘ 

“ My wife wants me,” exclaimed the doorkeeper; tfk, delighted to got 
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full of her bosom under the coverlet. But life and consciousned|Ago 
brought back to her a full sense of her distressing position ; aralljfc;r_ • 
•lft-ow rosting on her arm, Almost concealed by thick locks of cola®®* 1 * 
site was lying motionless looking into space, the big tears gathering hEncath 
her eyelids, slowly dropping meanwhile down her cheeks. Sorrow imparts 
at times an additional charm to beauty, and when, as Papa Ravinet entered 
the room, he beheld her thus, he paifted abruptly, struck with admirfcubn. 
But as he did not wish his acts to be misinterpreted, or to be accrued of 
prying, he coughed, so as to announce his arrival, and then stepped 
forward again. 

On hearing him, Henriette roused herself, and speaking in a faint, feeble 
voice, said, “ Ah 1 it is ydu, sir. Those kind ladies have told mo every¬ 
thing. You have saved my life.” Then, shaking her Read, she added, 
“ You have rendered me a sad service, sir.” 

She uttered these words so simply, but in a tone of sndi harrowing grief, 
that Papa Ravinet was overcome. “ Unhappy child 1” hi exclaimed, “you 
surely do not think of trying it over again ?” She malle no answer. It 
was os good as if she had said, Yes. “Why, you must be mqfl 1” resumed 
the old mail, excited almost beyond control. To give up life at your age 1 
No doubt you are suffering now ; but you can hardly imagine what com¬ 
pensation Providence may have in store for yon hereafter—’’ 

Interrupting him by a gesture, Bhe rejoined, “ There was no future for 
me, sir, when I sought refuge in death.” 

» But-” 

“ Oh, don’t try to convince me, sir! 1 did what I had to do. I felt 
that life was leaving me, and I only wished to shorten my agony. I had 
not eaten anything for three days when I lit that charcoal, and to procure 
it, I had to risk q falsehood, ami cheat the woman who let me have it on 
credit. ■ And yet, God knows, I was not wanting in courage. I would have 
cheerfully done the coarsest, hardost work. But how could I procure 
employment ? I asked Mine. Ohevassat a hundred tjjnes to obtain work for 
me ; but she alway s laughed in my faeo ; and, when I begged all the harder, 
she" said—” Henriette paused, and the crimson blush of shame suffused 
her features. She did not dare to repeat what the doorkeeper’s wife had 
said to her. But she added, in a voice trembling with womanly virtue and 
indignation, “ Ah, that woman is a wicked creature 1” 

The old dealer was probably fully acquainted wi*’ Mme. Chevassat’s 
character. He guessed only too readily what kind o i advice she had given 
this poor girl of twenty, who had turned to her for help in her dire 
distress. He could not repress an oath which would have startled even 
that estimable female, and then warmly replied, “ I understand yon, Mile. 
Henriette, I understand. Do you think I don’t know what you must have 
suffered f I know poverty as well as you do. I can understand your 
purpose only too well. Who would not give up life itself when everybody 
abandons us ? But I do not uitylerstand your despair, now that circum¬ 
stances have changed.” 

‘ ‘ Alas, sir, how have they ohanged ? ” 

“How? What do yog. mean? Don’t you see me? Co you think I 
would abandon jjou, after arriving just in time to save your life ? That 
would be pretty (Jondnct I No, my dear child, compose yourself: poverty 
shall not come nsar you again, I’ll see to thwt. Yon want someone to 
advise you, to defeil you - ; and here I am : if yon have enemies, let them 
beware I ■ Come, smile again, and think of the good times a-coming." But 
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she/did not smile: she looked frightened, almost stfipeffedl Making®! 
bup'cme o&ort, she looked fixedly at the old man to see if she could read 
his real thoughts in his face. He, on his part, was seriously disturbed by his 
failure to win her confidence. “ Do you doub"my promises t ’’ he asked. 

She shook her head; and speaking slowly, as if to give her words greater 
weight, she said, “ I beg your pard#n, sir. I do net doubt you. But I 
caTtflet understand why you should offer me your kind protection.” 

Papa Ravinet affected greater shut rise than he really felt, and, raising 
his hands to heaven, exclaimed, “ Great God 1 she mistrusts my goodwill. 

‘‘Sir!" . 

« p ra y what can you have to fear from me ? I am an old man: you are 
almost a child. 1 come to help yon. Is not perfectly natural and 
simple?” She •said nothing; and he remained for a moment buried in 
thought, as if trying to diviuo her motive for refusing his help. Suddenly 
he struck his forehead, and exclaimed, “Ah, I have it. That woman 
C'lievassat has tSked to you about me, no doubt. Ah, the viper. I’ll 
crush her one of Ihese days 1 Come, let us ho frank : what has she told 
you ? ’’ He hoped that Ilouriotte would at least give him a word of reply. 
He waited ;*but none came. Then breaking forth with strange vehemence, 
and in language one would scarcely have expected a man like him to use, 
he continued—“ Well, I will toll you what the old thief said. She told 
you Papa Ravinet was a dangerous man, of had repute, who plied all kinds 
of suspicious callings in the dark. She told you that the old Bcamp was a 
usurer, who knew uo law, and kept no promise ; whose only principle was 
profit; who dealt in everything with everybody, selling one day old iron 
in junk-shops, and on the morrow cashmere shawls to fashionable ladies; 
lending money on imaginary securities—the talent of men and the beauty 
of women? In short, she told you that it was a piece of good fortune for a 
woman to obtain my protection, and you knew it was a disgrace.” He 
paused, as if to allow tho poor girl time to form her judgment, and then 
proceeded in a calmer tone—“ Let us suppose that there is such a Papa 
Ravinet as she has described. But there is another one whom only a very 
few people know, a man who has been sorely tried by misfortune; and it 
is he who now offers you hi* help 1 ” 

There is fio surer way of inducing people to believe in such virtues as we 
may possess, or pretend to possess, than to accuse ourselves of failings, 
and. even vices, from which tve are exempt. But, if the old fellow bad 
calculated upon this policy, he failed signally in his object. Henrietta 
remained as icy as ever, and merely said, “Believe me, sir, I am exceed¬ 
ingly grateful to you for all you have done for mo, and for your efforts to 
convinoe me." 

Papa Ravinet looked disappointed. “ So you reject my offers,” said ho, 
“ sjjmply because I do ndt explain them by any of the usual motives. But 
what can I tell you ? Suppose 1 told you that I have a daughter who has 
secretly left me ; that I do not know what has become, of her, and that her 
memory makes me anxious to serve'yeu. May I not have said to myself, 
that she is struggling with poverty like you ; that she has been in similar 
fashion abandoned by her lover ? ” .' 

The poor girl turned deadly pale as the dealer spohe fn this strain, and, 
raising herself dh her pillowB, eagerly interrupted i ifm—*“ You are mis* 
takep, sir. My position here may justify such suspicions, I know; but I 
haw no lover.” 

“ I believe you," he replied; “I swear I belie ». von. , But.idtiiai.is 
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to, how did yon gkt herd? and how were you reduced to such extreme 
.suffering?” _ • 

At last Papa Ravinot had touched the right chord. llcmictte' was 
deeply moved; and tears started from her eyes. “ There are secret? 
which cannot be revealed,” she murmured. 

“ Not even when lfie and honour depend on them ?" 

“Yes." \ 

“But—* 

“ Oh, pray do not insist! ” 

If Heuriette had known tho old merchant, she would have read in his 
eyes the satisfaction he now felt. A moment before he had despaired of 
over gaining her confidence; but at present ho felt almost sure ot success, 
and determined to strike a decisive blow. “ x confess,” said he, “ that I 
have tried my best to win your confidence ; but it was solely iu your own 
interest. If it had been otherwise, do you think I should havo asked y »i 
these questions, when it was so easy for me to ascertain everything by 
isimply tearing a piece of paper ? ” ■ 

Tho poor girl could not restrain a cry of alarm. “ Vo# mean my 
letters ? ” she said. 

“ I have them both.” 

Ah 1 Then that is why the ladies who nursed mo looked everywhere 
for thorn in vain.” ' „ 

Papa Ravinet’s only answer was to draw tho missives from his pocket, 
and to lay them on the bed with an air of injured innocence. To all appear¬ 
ances the envelopes had not been touched. Henviette gave them a glance, 
and then, holding out her hand to tho dealer, she said, “ I thank you, sir.” 

Ravittet did not stir; but .lie realised that this mock proof of honesty 
had helped him more than all lus eloquence. “After all,” said he, in a 
hurried tone; “ I could not resist tho temptation to read the directions, 
and draw my own conclusions. Who is the Count dc Ville-iiamlry ? 
Your father, I suppose. And M. Maximo de Brfcvan? No doubt the 
young man who called to soe you so often. Ah, if you would only trust 
me I . If you knew how a little experience of Jive, world often helps us to 
overcome the greatest difficulties ! ” He was evidently deeply moved. 
“ However, wait till you are perfectly well again before coining to any 
decision. Consider the matter carefully. Yfm need only tell me the bare 
facts I ought to know it order to advise you.” 

“.Yes, indeed 1 In that way I might—” 

“ Well, then, I’ll wait as long as you wish me to wait—two days, ten 
days." 

“ Very welL” 

“ Only, I pray you, promlso me solemnly to giv? up all idea of suicide. ” 

“ I promise you solemnly I will. ” \ 

Papa Bavinet’s eyes shone with delight; and he joyfully exclaimed, 
Huns 1 I’ll como up again to-morrow; for, to tell the truth, I am tired 
death, and must go and lie down.’* 

Thi)S was plainly a pious fib on the old fellow’s part; for, instead of 
Ul»ing to nis rooms, he left r the house, and, on reaching tlnf street, con- 
wi himself in a Bark corner, whence ho could watc% the front door. 
W he remained exposed to wind and rain, now and then giving vent to 
i low oath, and stamping his feet to keep them warm. At last, jinJv-aa 
^eleven wm striking, a cab stopped in front of No. 23, and a young man 
pStyhted, rffrlg the bell,-ttpd entered the house. 
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“ That's Maximo de Erevan,” murmured the dealer; adding in a aaVagS 
. voice, “I knew ho would come, the scoundrel! to see if the charcoal had 
done it! work.” But a moment later the y*ung man came out again, and 
sprang into the vehicle, which quickly drove away. ‘ ‘ Aha! ” laughed Papa 
Havinet, “ No chance for you my line fellow ! Yju have lost your game; 
you’ll have to try your luck clsevflhere ; and this time I am on hand. I 
_iold you fast; and instead of one Jfill to pay, thcro'will be two. ” 


II. 

As a rule it is.only in novels that unknown people suddenly take it into 
their head# to tell the story of their career, and acquaint their neighbours 
with their most important secrets. In real life things do not go quite so 
fast. For a Ion# while after the old dealer’s departure, Henrietta remaiued 
reflecting over ier position, and asking hersclf^vhat decision she .should 
take. Who could this odd individual be? What could be thought of a 
man who elenounced himself as a dangerous and suspicious character? 
Was he really what he seemed ? The girl almost doubted it; for although 
quite inexperienced, she had still been struck by certain astounding changes 
in Papa Kaviuet’s manner. Thus, in moments of animation, his air was no 
longer in keeping with the singular antiquated costume he wore ; and his 
language, usually careless and slangy, became correct and almost elegant. 
What was his business? Had he always been a dealer in second-hand 
articles before he becamo a tenant of No. 23 Rite de la Grange, three years 
ago ? One might easily have imagined that Papa liavinet (was this his real 
name?) had previously hold a very different position. .And why not? Is 
not Paris the haven where all the shipwrecked sailors of society seek a 
refuge ? Docs not Paris alone offer to tno wretched and the guilty a hiding- 
place, where they may begin life anew, lost and unknown in the ‘‘madding 
crowd ? ” Many a man, after shining in society, has suddenly disappeared, 
and becu sought for in vain by friend and foe ; and yet he is still in Paris, 
wearing strange attire, and Aiming a livelihood in the most unexpected 
way. Migltf not the old dealer be such an individual? And yet, oven if 
this were the case, his eagerness to assist Henriette, and hisperseverance 
in offering her advice, could scarcely have been explained. Was he merely 
acting out of charity ? Alas! Christian charity is seldom so pressing. 
Did he know who Henriette was? Had they ever met together at any 
previous period ? Had his interests ever coincided with hers ? Was he 
anxious to requite some kindness shown him ? or did he count upon some 
reward in the future? Who could tell? “Would it not he the Height of 
imprudence to place myself in this man’s power ?” thought the poor girl. 
But v, on the other hand, she rejected his offers, she must subside again 
into the same state of forlorn wretchedness from which she had sought to 
save lier»elf by suicide. This last prospect was all the more alarming, as, 
ltkefell persons rescued at the last hour, after draining the cup of suffering; 
to the dregs, the poor girl now began to cling to life with almost desperate 
affection. It sebrned as if the contact with death had at once wiped out all 
memory of the past, and all dread of the future. “ 0 Daniel 1 ” she 
mummied tremblingly—“ O Daniel I my only friend on earth, what wwald ' 
you suffer if you knew that the very means you chose to secure Jny 
safety nearly lost me to you ! ” To refuse Papa; Kavineps proffered,... 
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'assistance would have required more energy than she possessed, 
inward voice constantly repeated—“ The old man is your only hope.” , . 

It never occurred to her tA conceal the truth from Papa Ravinet, or, to 
deceive hini by a fictitious story. She only deliberated how she might tell 
him the truth without«acquajnting him with everything ; how she might 
confess sufficient to enable him to ser$e her, and yet not betray a secret 
which she held dearer 'than happiness/ reputation, and life itself, Unfc-. 1 
tunatoly, she was the victim of one of thoso intrigues which originate and 
progress within the narrow circle of a family,—intrigues of the most 
abominable character, which peoplo suspect, find are often fully acquainted 
with, and which yet remain unpunished, aB they are beyond the reach of 
the law. Honrielte’s fathef, the Count de Yille-Handry, was in IS-fa one 
of the wealthiest landowners of the province of Anjou. The epod folks of 
Hosiers and Saint Mallmrin were fond of pointing out to strangers the 
massive towors of Ville-Handry, a magnificent castle, half hidden by noble 
old trees, on the beautiful slopes which line tiie Loire.*' “There,” they 
said, “ lives a true nohlcqyin, a little too proud, perhaps, Ifut, nevertheless, 
a true nobleman.” For, contrary to the usual state of things in the 
country, where envy is apt to engender hatred, the count, despite his title 
and his wealth, was conspicuously popular. He was then about forty 
years of age, tall and good-looking, and albeit somewhat solemn and 
reserved, still at times grandly auablo and obliging, and even good- 
natured to boot; that is, so long as no one spoke in his presence of the 
reigning family, the nobility or the clergy, of his hounds, the wines he 
vintaged, or of various other subjects on which he had what ho chose to 
consider his “own opinions.” As he seldom spoke, aud even thou with 
remarkable brevity, he managed to say fewer foolish things than most 
-■eoplc are. in the,habit of uttering, and thus he won the reputation of 
being clever and well informed, of which he was very proud and careful. 
He lived freely, almost profusely, putting asido each year but little more 
than half his income. Ho was dressed by a Paris tailor, and always wore 
the most exquisite hoots and gloves. The castle was kept in handsome 
style, and the pleasure-grounds were a grept source of expense. The 
stables sheltered six hunters, and the kennels a pack of hounds; while 
idling in the hall one always found half-a-dozen lazy Servants, whoso 
gorgeous liveries, adorned with the family jsoat-of-arms, were a source of 
perpetual wonder at Saint Mathurin. The count himself would have been 
perfect, but for his inordinate passion for the chase. As soon as the season 
opened, he was ever afield, now on foot'and now in the saddle—now break¬ 
ing through thickets in search of a boar, and now np to his knees in the 
marshes after water-fowl. He carried these proceedings so far, that the 
ladies of the neighbourhood, with marriageable daughters, blamed him to 
his face for liis imprudence, and scolded him for risking his precious health 
bo recklessly. , . 

This wealthy nobleman of fortjr was still unmarried. And yet he had 
not lacked opportunities to assume the bonds of Hymen, for there wa%not ' 
a mother for twenty miles around who did not covet this prize for her 
daughter—ten thousand a-year, and a great narne^- He hatj only to appear 
at a ball, and at once he bfloamethe herb of the evening. Mothers- and 
(laughters alike lavished their sweetest smiles on him; ar*d flatterin'.' 
welcome” were forthcoming on all sides. P.nt all manoeuvres had been 
fruitless ; he had escaped every siuirc, and defeated every matchmaker's 
cunning devices. \\:by tuts he so averse to matrimony? Ilis friends 
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inferred the explanation to a certain person, hall housekeeper, half Owm- 
paniong who lived at the castle, and who yas both very pretty and very 
designing. But, then, there are malicious tongues everywhere. ■» 

However, in July 1847, an event occurred which was calculated to 
impart some plausibility to these idle, gossiping ^ales. One fine day the 
count’s housekeeper died most uimxpectedly, and->six weeks later it was 
Reported that the Count de Villeftlandry was going to be married. The 
report was correct. The count did marry; and the.fact could not be 
doubted any longer, when the banns were read, and the announcement 
appeared in the official joi*nal. And whom do you think he married? 
Why, the daughter of a poor widow, the Baroness de Rupert, who was 
living in great poverty at a place called Hosiers, her solo income being a 
small pemypn^jranted bor for her husband’s services as a colonel of artillery. 

She did not even belong to a good old family, nor was she either a native 
of the province. No one exactly knew who she was, or where she came 
from. Some pJbple said the colonel had married her in Austria; others, 
in Sweden. H*r husband, they added, had merely been created a baron 
under the first empire, and had no genuine right to call himself a noble. On 
the other hand, Pauline do Rupert, then twenty-tin ee years old, was in 
the full bloom of early womanhood, and marvellously beautiful. More¬ 
over, she had hitherto been looked upon as a sensible, modest girl, possessed 
of every quality aud virtue that can make life happy. Blit now pbople 
mainly insisted on the fact that she had no dower—not a farthing, not 
even a trousseau I The idea of the count marrying her amazed everyone; 
and a perfect storm of indignation swept over the country-side. Was it 
possible, was it natural, that a great nobleman like M. de Ville-Hiuidry 
should end in this miserable, ridiculous fashion,—and marry a pennilt- s 
girl, an adventuress,—he who had had the pick aud choice of the riches, 
aud greatest heiresses of the land ? Was the count a fool ? or was ho only 
insane about Mlie. de Rupert t Was she not, perhaps, after all, a designing 
hypocrite, who, in her retired home, had quietly woven the net in which 
the lion of Anjou -was now held captive? People would have been’less 
astonished if they had knoVaa that, for some years, a great intimacy had 
existed between the bride’s mother and the deceased housekeeper at the 
castle. Buf, on the other hand, this fact might have led to more scandal¬ 
ous surmises stilL • 

However this might be, the count was not long allowed to remain in 
doubt as to the change of opinion in tho neighbourhood. He realised it as 
soon as he paid his usual visits at Angers, or called on the nobility near 
him. No more affectionate smiles, tender welcomes, or little white hands 
stealthily seeking his. The doors that formerly seemed to tiy open at his 
mere approach now turned but slowly on their hinges : some even remained 
closed, the owners being reported not at home, although the count know 
perfectly well that they were indoors at the time. One very noble and 
pious old lady, who gave the keynote to.Angevin society, had said to her 
friends in the most decided manner, “ For my part, I will never receive at 
my house a damsel who used to give music-lessons to my nieces, even if 
she had caught and entrapped a Bourbon,!' Tho charge was true. 
Pauline; in order to provide her mother with some of the comforts jrhioh 
are almost indispensable to old age, had given lessons on the pianoforte to 
several young ladies residing in the neighbourhood Her terms had been 
low enough; and yet she was now blamed precisely for accepting sheh 
paltry remuneration. Folks would indeed have blamed her for the noblest 
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3 virtues; for all the blame was oast on her. When people met her, tht; 
averted their heads, so as not to have to bow to her; and, even wtom eh\ . 
was leaning on the count’s arm, there were some who spoke most courteously 
to him, and yet did not say a word to his wife, as if they had not seen 
her, or as though she h*l not existed %t all. This importinenco wont so 
far, that at last one day,the count was so enraged that he seized one of his 
neighbours by the collar of his coat andf,hook him violently, exclaiming-*" 
“Don’t you see the countess, my wife, sir ? How shall I chastise yon in 
oure you of your near-sightedness?” Foreseeing a duel, the impertinent 
individual apologised, and nis experience putssthers on their guard. But 
their opinions remained uuijfianged : open war only changed into secret 
opposition—that was all. 

Fate, however, always kinder than man, held a reward imstore for the 
count, which amply rep,aid him for his heroism in marrying a penniless 
girl. One of his wife’s uncles, a banker at Dresden, died, leaving his 
“ beloved niece Pauline” a legacy of two and a-half million francs. This 
opulent individual, who had never assisted his sister in far trouble, and 
who would have utterly disinherited Mile, de Rupert had sh-' remained 
the mere daughter of a soldier of fortune, had been flattered by\he idea 
inscribing in his will the name of the “high and mighty Countess d«. 
Ville-Handry.” This'unexpected piece of good fortune ought t<. ha’..; 
delighted the young wife. She might now have revenged herself on a: 1 
her slaudorors, and acquired unbounded popularity. But far from appearing 
glad, she had never looked sadder than on the day when the great new,, 
reached her. For on that very day she for the first time cursed lc., 
marriage. The voice of conscience reminded her that she ought never n, 
have yielded to her mother’s entreaties and orders. An excellent daughter, 
destined to.becomc*the best of mothers, and the most faithful of wives, she 
had literally sacrificed herself. And now she perceived that hci earn .ice 
had been superfluous. 

Ab, why had sho not resisted, at least for the purpose of gaining time 1 
For in her girlhood sho had dreamed of a very different f uture. Borg 
before giving her hand to the count she had* of her own free will, given 
her heart to another. She had bestowed her first and warmest affections 
upon a young man who was only two or three years older thin herself— 
Peter Chnmpcoy, the son of one of those wealthy fanners who live in the 
valley of the Loire. He worshipped her. Unfortunately, from the very 
first there had been an obstacle between them—Pauline’s poverty. It could 
not bo expected that such keen, thrifty peasants, as Champeey’s father and 
mother, would ever allow one of thoir sons—they had two-—to perpetrate 
so foolish an act as marrying for love. 

They had toiled hard for thoir children’s benefit; Peter, the elder, was 
to be a lawyer; whiie Daniel, the younger, who longed to go to sea, 
was fetndyin£ day and night preparing for the examination he must pass 
before entering the service of the, state. The old couple were not a little 
proud of these “gentlemen," their sons ; and they told everybody they, 
knew, that, in return for the education they were giving their boys, they 
expected them to’marry large fortunos. Peter knew his parents so well, 
that he never mentioned Pauline to them.' “ When I am of age,” * he said 

* In France, a yon* man oannot marry.witliont his parents’ consent unttl Be is flvo- 
and-tweaty, and even then ho Is obliged to signify his intentions by formal sommations 
rtvpettueuttf. —Tram. 
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to himself, “it. will be a different matter.” Ah! why had not Pauline’s 
motheS waited at least till then? Poor girt ! on the day sho entered the 
castle of Ville-Handry, she had sworn she would bury this love of hers so 
deep in the innermost recesses of her heart, that it should never resus¬ 
citate nor hinder her from performing her duty. Ajid hitherto she had kept 
Ji.'r word; but now it suddenly bucko forth, more powerful than ever, till 
it well-nigh overcame her. What had become of the man she should have 
waited for ? When he had heard that she was going to marry the count, 
he had written her a last le^er, in which he overwhelmed her with irony 
and contempt. Had ho since forgotten her? At ail events, he also had 
married; and the two lovers, who had once*hoped to walk hand-in-hand 
through life, jvore now each following a different road. 

I'Vr long hours the young countess struggled in the solitude of her 
ihambcr against the ghosts of tho past which crowded round her. But, if 
fdir a. guilty thought called a blush to her brow, she quickly conquered it. 
I.ike a brave, loyal woman, she renewed her oath, and Bwore to devote 
herself entirely to her husband. He had rescued her from abject poverty, 
; i d bestowed upon het his fortunejand his naihe; and in requital sho must 

fi-i him happy. She needed all her courage, all her energy, to fulfil her 
v.; tvs ; for two years of married life had shewn her the count as ho really was 
- ivitli a narrow mind, empty thoughts, and cold heart. She had long siueo 
dl-i'piyerod that the brilliant man of the world, whom everybody oonsi- 
dtr..d >o clever, was in reality an absolute nullity, incapable of propounding 
.'t'> idea that was not suggested to him by others, and at the same time 
fnl; of overweening self-esteem and absurd obstinacy. Tho worst was, 
‘niwow, that the count felt a growing repugnance for his wife. .Ho had 
heard so many people say that, she was not his equal, that ho finally believed 
it s>iuitolf; and besides, he blamed her for tho prestige ho had lost. An 
ordinary woman would have shrunk from tho difficult task which Pauline 
raw iyiiig before her and would have contented herself with respecting 
her nminage-vows. Hut the countess was not on ordinary woman. .She 
n team, to do more than hor duty. Fortunately, a cradle somewhat lightened 
her task. Sho had a daughter, her Henrietta; and upon that darliug curly 
head she built a thousand castles in the air. Shaking off the languor to 
which she had given way for^nearly tw-o years, she began to study the' 
count with all the sagacity that hopo of a high reward is apt to give. 

A remark accidentally made by her husband shed a new light on her 
destiny. One morning, in tho course of conversation after breakfast, he 
ii ippened to say, “Ah! Nancy was very fond of you. The day before 
she died, when she knew sho was going, she mado me promise her that I 
would marry you.” This Nancy was the count’s former housekeeper; 
and after such a significant remark, the young countess clearly realised 
what position she had really held at the castle. She understood how, 
though keeping in the background, and exaggerating the humility of her posi¬ 
tion, she had been in truth the count’s*intellect, energy, and will. Her 
influence over him had, besides, been so powerful, that it had survived her, 
and she had been obeyed even when already gon$. Although cruelly humi¬ 
liated by this confession on hor husband’s part, tho oountess had sufficient 
self-control not to blame him for his weakness. “ Well, be it so," she 
remarked to herself, “for his happiness and our peace, I will stoop to play 
the same part Nancy played.” 

This was more easily said than done; for the counit was not the man. to 
be led openly, n or was be willing to listen to good advioe, sin^yjbec$asg 
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it was good. Irritable, jealous, and despotic, like all weak men, be was 
ewer resenting imaginary insults to bis authority, declaring that meant 
to be master everywhere, in everything, and forever. Be was so sensitive 
on this point, that no sooner had his wife evinced the merest purpbse of her 
own, than he at once opposed and prghibited it. “Iam not a weather- 
eoek ! ” was one of‘his Javourite sayings. Poor fellow I he did not know 
that those that turn against tho wind Revolve quite as well as those tbs. 1 : 
follow the breeze. But the countess was less ignorant, and her knowledge 
gave her strength. After toiling patiently and cautiously during several 
months, she fancied she had learnt the socretef managing him, and would 
henceforth be able to influence his will whenever she was in earnest. 

An opportunity to make the experiment was soon offered. Although the 
nobility of the neighbourhood had general'y altered in their behaviour 
towards tho countess, and treated her with due courtesy, especially since 
she had become anheiress, shescarcely found Ville-Hamlry a pleasant place 
of sojourn, and was anxious to leave Aujou. The sites around recalled too 
many painful memories. There were lanes and paths she qpuld never tread 
without a pang at her heart On the other hand, jt was well known that 
the count had sworn to end his days on his estate. lie hated fiirgo cities ; 
and the mere idea of leaving his castle, where everything was arranged to 
suit his habits, invariably raised his ire. lienee, when it was reported that 
he meant to leave Villo-Handry, and had purchased a mansion in Paris, 
intending to establish himself permanently in the capital, people set tho 
rumour down as a joke, and obstinately refused to believe in it. And yet 
it was true ; and, strange to say, although it was the countess who by her 
diplomacy had imparted this intention to M. de Villo-Handry, he really 
bclieved that he was acting against her desires. He was indeed delighted. 

“ My wife,” ho said, “was altogether opposed to our going to Paris; hut 
I am not a wcatber-eock. I insisted on having my way, and she had to 
yield at last.” Thus, towards the close of 1851, the Count and Countess 
de Ville-llandry nioved to a princely mansion in the aristocratic I!uc do 
Var'euncs, which did not cost them more than a third of its real value, for, 
owing to the gloomy political situation, bowse property then found no 
purchasers in Paris. 

It had been comparatively child’s play to bring tlie count to-the capital; 
the real difficulty was to keep him there. Deprived of the active exercise 
and the fresh air he had enjoyed in the country, without any of his usual 
occupations and duties, he might either give way to weariness or seek 
refuge in dissipation. Ilis wife realised this danger, and determined to 
provide the count with suitable employment and amusement. Before 
leaving Anjou she had already sown in his mind the seed of a passion, 
which, in a man of fifty, may acquire pre-enjiuence above all others— 
ambition,—and, in point of fact, he came to Paris with tho secret desire 
and hope of winning political renown. The countess, who was well aware, 
however, of the dangers that beset a neophyte iu the legislative arena, had 
determined to begin by examining the situation, so as to be able to guide 
her husband in tjie future. Her rank and fortune proved of great assist¬ 
ance to her in this enterprise. She managed to attract all the celebrities 
of the day to her receptions, and her Wednesdays and Saturdays soon 
became famous throughout Paris. People of admitted importance were 
flattered by an invitation to one, of her grand dinners, or even to one of 
her smaller parties on Sundays. Tlie mansion in the Hue de Varennes 
was considered neutral ground, where political intriguing and party strife 
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were alike tabooed. The countess spent a whole winter pursuing her 
investigations;, and her guests, as they saw her seated modestly by tbo 
firesiae,. fancied that she was entirely oeoiAied with her pretty lijyde girl, 
Henrietta who was constantly with her. Bat, in point of fact, she was 
carefully listening to the conversation around her, and striving, with all 
her mental powers, to understand the great quqptions of the day. She 
studied the characters of the meijof import who met in her salons; noted 
the passions that influenced several of them, and detected tho trickery of 
others—taking especial care to distinguish those who might prove enemies, 
and those who might becongB allies, and whom it was therefore expedient 
to conciliate. Like certain imperfectly informed professors, who “read 
up ” in the morning tho subject they mean to treat in the afternoon, she 
carefully gr<#nded herself for the lessons she meant soon to give, and, 
thanks to her superior intellect and feminine shrewdness, she had not to 
endure too long a period of probation. At the beginning of the following 
winter the count, who had so far'kept aloof from politics, came out with 
his opinions. Jle soon made his mark, aided by his prepossessing appear¬ 
ance, elegant manners, and imperturbable self-possession. He spoke in 
public, artll the common-sense of his remarks—so rare a quality in an 
orator—at once created a favourable impression. He advised others, and 
they wero struck by his sagacity. He had soon numerous enthusiastic 
partisans, and, of course, as many violent adversaries. His friends encour¬ 
aged him to become the leader of his party; and he worked day and night 
to achieve that end. “ Unfortunately I have to pay for it at home," he 
said to his intimate friends; “for my wife is one of those timid women 
who cannot understand that men are made for the excitement of public 
life. I should still be in the provinces if I had listened to her,” 

She enjoyed her work in quiet delight. Tho greater her husband’s 
success, the prouder she became of her own usefulness. Her feelings were 
akin to those of the dramatist who hears an audience applaud his produc¬ 
tion. But there was this wonderful feature in her work,—that nobody 
suspected her; no one, not even her own child. She concealed -from 
Uenriettethe fact that she was the count’s Mentor and Egeria, as jealously 
as she hid it from the world; and she not merely taught her to love him 
as her father, but to respect and admire him as a man of eminence. Of 
course, the count was the vgry last man to suspect such a thing. The 
countess’s diplomacy might have been fully revealed to him, but he would 
have treated the whole matter as a joke. He fancied that he had himself 
discovered the whole line of proceeding which his wife had so carefully 
traced out for him. In the full sincerity of his heart, he believed he had 
composed the speeches she drew up for him; and the newspaper articles 
and letters she dictated appeared to him all to have sprung from his own 
fertile brain. He was even sometimes surprised at his wife’s want of good 
sense, and pointed out to her, ironically, that the steps from which she 
tried hardest to dissuade him were the piost successful he took. He did 
not know that the countess, well acquainted with his obstinacy, invariably 
pleaded in favour of a contrary course to that which she was desirous he 
should adopt. No irony could turn her from her design.’ She guarded her 
secret most carefully; and the more he gloried'in his utter nullity, the more 
she delighted in her work, finding ample compensation for his sarcasm and 
contempt in the approval of her own conscience. The count had heen 
generous (!) enough to marry her when she was penniless: she owed him 
the historic name she bore and a large fortune; but, in return, she had 
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can bq^nade hap ay, —by gratifying hw vanity. Thus she was no longer 
under any obligation to km, tor, as she said to herself, ' ‘ we are quits, faiyly 
quits! ” s t 

She reproached herself no longer for allowing her thoughts to turn at 
times to the man of her early choice. - Ijpor fellow I She had been his evil 
star. His existence had been embittered from the"”<jiay he was forsaken 
by the woman he loved better than life itself. His parents had “hunted 
up” an heiress, and he had dutifully marsied her. But the good old 
people had been unlucky. The bride, chosen among a thousand, had 
brought their son a fortune ii half-a-million francs; but she proved a had 
woman, and after eight years of intolerable matrimonial bondage, Peter 
Champcey had shot himself, unable to endure any longer his domestic 
misfortunes, and his wife’s disgraceful infidelity. lie had, however, 
avoided committing this crime at Angers, where he held a high official 
position. Ho had gone to Hosiers, whore Pauline’s mother had lived iu 
poverty; and there, in a narrow lajie, nigh the Ruperts’ former abode, his 
body was found by some peasants coming home from market, ibis features 
being so fearfully disfigured that at first no one recognised him. The affair 
created a terrible sensation. The countess first heard of it through her 
husband. He could not understand, he said, how a man in a good position, 
with a large income at hand and a bright future before liim, could destroy 
himself in this fashion. “And to chose such a strange place for his 
suicide I ” he added. “ It is evident the man was mad. ” But the countess 


did not hear this last remark. She had fainted. Sheunderstood only too 
well why Peter had wished to die in that sequestered lane, beneath the 
shadow of the old»olm trees. “I killed him,” she tMftught, “I killed 
him ! ” The blow was so sudden and so severe, that she could scarcely 
bear it. However, her mother died nearly at the.samo time, and this mis¬ 
fortune helped to explain her utter prostration and grief. Mme. do Rupert 
had-been gradually failing, ever since obtaining the object of her desires. 
She lived in real luxury during her last yearg; and her selfishness was so 
intense that she never'realised the cruelty she had exercised in sacrificing 
her daughter. For Pauline had been truly sacrificed, and never did woman 
suffer as acutely as she did from the day ner lover’s suicide added bitter 
remorse to all her former grief. What would have become of bor if her 
child had not bound her to life? For she resolved to live: feeling that 
she must do so for Heziriette’s sake. 


Thus she struggled on alone, for she had not a soul in whom she could 
confide; when one afternoon, as she was going down-stairs, a servant 
approached and told her that a young man in naval uniform wished 
to have the honour of speaking with her. The servant handed her tho 
visitor’s card, on which she read the name “Daniel Chami'cey.” It 
was Peter’s brother. Pale as death, the countess turned as if to escape. 
.“What answer does Madame wish me to give? ”*asked the servant, rather 
surprised a| the emotion his mistress shewed. Mme. de Ville-Handry was 
%int and dizzy, '“Show him up,” she replied in a scarcely audible voice, 
show him up. ” When she raised her eyes again, a young man, of three 
or four-aad-twenty, with a frank open face, and clear, bright eyeB beaming 
'With intelligence and energy,' stood before her. The countess poipted to a 
chair -near her : she was quite unable to apeak. The young follow could 
not help noticing her embarrassment; but he did not guess its cause, for 
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Peter had never mentioned Pauline’s name in hia father 1 * House* fib he 
sat down, and explained the objeot of hie vjpit. After graduating at the 
Naval Academy, he had been appointed as a midshipman on boards 1 & 
Fomiddblt,” with which vessel he still served, A younger man halt 
recently been wrongly promoted over him: and hePhad asked for leave of 
absence to appeal to the Minister of Marine in Park, He was sure of the 
justice of his claims but he alsg knew, that strong recommendations 
never spoil a good gause. In fact, he hoped that the Count de Ville* 
Jtfandry, of whose kindness and great influence he had heard a great deal* 
would consent to endorse his Appeal. 

While listening, the countess had graduajjy recovered her calmness. 
“ My husband will be happy to serve a countryman of his,” she replied; 
“and he will*tell you so himself, if you' will' wait for him arul stay to 
dinner,” 

Daniel did stay. At the table ho was seated next to Henriette, then 
' fifteen years of sige; and the countess, seeing these young peoplo side by 
side, was suddenly struck with an idea which seemed to her nothing less 
than an inspiration frpm on high. Why might she not entrust her 
daughter’s future happiness to the brother of tho man who had loved her 
so dearly? In this way she might make some amends for her own conduct, 
and show some respect to his memory. “ Yes,” she said to herself that 
night before falling asleep, “it must be so. Daniel shall be Menriette’s 
husband.” 

Thus it happened that, a fortnight afterwards, tho Count do Villo- 
Hnndry pointed out Daniel to one of his intimate friends, and remarked, 
“ That young Champcoy is a very remarkable young mau : ho has a groat 
future before him. And one of these days, when lie is a lieutenant, and a 
few years older, if it so happened that he liked Henriette, and asked me 
for iny consent, 1 should not say No. Tho countess might think and say 
what she pleased : I should have to remind her that I am the master.” 

From that time forward Daniel became a constant visitor at the house 
in the fine de Varennes. He had not only obtained ample satisfaction at 
headquarters, bnt, by the pOjverful influence of certain high personages, 
he had been temporarily assigned to office-duty at the Ministry of Marino, 
with the premise of a bettor position in active service hereafter. Thus 
Daniel and Henriette met frequently, and, to all appearances, began to 
love each other. “0 God!” thought the countess, “why are they not 
a few years older? ” For several months Mmo. de Villa-Hand ry had been 
troubled by dismal presentiments. She felt sho would not live long; and 
she trembled at the idea of leaving her child without any other protector 
than the count. If Henriette had at least known the truth, and, instead 
of admiring her father as ahnan of superior ability, had learned to mistrust 
his judgment! Over and over again tho countess was on tho point of 
revealing her secret, bnt excessive delicacy always kept her from doing so. 

One night, on returning from a ball, she was suddenly seized with vertigo. 
She did not think much of it, but asked for a cup of tea. When it came, 
ihe was standing in her dressing-room before the fire-pjace, undoing her 
lair; but instcacl of taking it, she suddenly raj&d her hapd to her throat, 
gave vent to a hoarse moan, and fell back. The servants raised her up, 
lud in an instant the whole house wgsjastir. Several physicians were- 
lent for, but all in Vain. The Countess'de Ville-Handry had died from 
lise&se of the heart. 
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Hr.NltiF.rrE, roused bv the voices on* the landing, and the. tramp on the 
staircase, and suspecting that some accident hail happened, had resiled at 
once into her mother’s room, where sue heard thWloctors utter the fatal 
sentence, “ it is all over! ” There were live or six' of them in the room; 
and one of them, an elderlv man whose eyas wore swollen from sleepless¬ 
ness, and who was utterly overcome with fatigue, had drawn the count 
into a corner, anil, pressing his hand, was repeating over and over again, 
“Courage, my dear sir, courage!” M. do Ville-Handry’s eyes were 
turned to the floor, and a cold perspiration had gathered on his pallid brow, 
lie evidently did not understand the physician, for he continued to 
stammer incessantly,— “ It is nothing, I hope. Did yru not say it was 
nothing?” Some misfortunes come with such terrible overwhelming 
suddenness, that the mind, literally stunned, refuses to believe them, and 
doubts that they have taken place even when they have ocdnrml before 
one’s own eyes, llmv could auy one imagine or, understand that the 
cmntesr, who hut a moment previously was standing there apparently full 
of life and in perfect health, happy so far as tiic world knew, and beloved 
by everybody—hew could one conceive that she had all at once ceased to 
exist? They had laid her on her bed in her hall dress—a rube of bine 
satin, richly trimmed with lace. The flowers were still in her hair; and the 
blow had come with such suddenness, that, even in death, -she retained the 
appearance of life: her corpse was still warm, her skin transparent, and 
her limbs supple.' -Kveu her eyes, still wide open, retained their expression, 
and betrayed the last sensation that had tilled her heart and mind—a 
feeling of terror. Maybe that at that last moment she had hud a revela¬ 
tion of the future which her excessive cautiousness had prepared for her 
daughter. 

“Mamma is not dead; oh, no! slie cannot be dead! ” exclaimed Henrietta. 
And she went from one doctor to the other, urging them, beseeching them, 
to lind some means—. What were they doing there, look big blankly at 
each other, instead of acting? Were they not going to revive her,—they 
whose business it was to cure people, afid who surely had saved numbers 
of patients? The men qf-Sefenee turned aside, distressed by her terrible 
grief, aud expressing their inability to help by a gesture; and then the poor 
girl returned to the bed, and, bending over her mother’s corpse, watched 
with a painfully-bewildered air for her return to life. It seemed to 
Henriette as if she felt that noble heart still locating under her hand, and 
as if those lips, scaled forever by death, would speak again to reassure her. 
The doctors and the maids attempted to take her away from the • heart¬ 
rending spene: they begged her to go to her room ; but she insisted upon 
remaining. They tried to rcniovo her by force; but she clung to the lied; 
and vowed they should tear her to pieces sooucr than make her leave her 
mother. At last, however, the truth broke upon her mind. She fell upon 
her knees by the bedside, hiding her face in the hangings, and repeating 
amid her sobs, “Mamma, darling mamma!” 

It was nearly morning, and the pale dawn was stealinginto Uiejpom, when 
at last several sisters of charity who had been sent for arrived, soon followed 
by a couple of priests. A little later, one of the count’s friends put in an 
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appearance, and undertook to superintend all those BictenMg preparations 
which Christian civilization (!) requires in such cases. On the next day the 
funeral took place. More than three hundrfd persons called to condole 
with the count, or left their cards, and fully thirty ladies came and kissed 
Henriette, calling her their poor dey child. Then the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs was heard in the courtyard, there was a sound of coachmen quarrel¬ 
ling; orders were givci^ and at list.tlie hearse rolled solemnly away—and 
that was everything. W 

Ilenriettc wept and "prayed in her o ten room.* Late in the day the count 
and his daughter sat down at^able alone for tho first time in their lives; 
hut they did not cat a morsel. How could they do so, in presence of tho 
empty seat, once occupied by her who was th^lifeof the house, and now 
never to be filled again? During long weeks they wandered about the 
house without any definite purpose, but as if looking or hoping for some¬ 
thing to happen. The countess was not merely mourned, however, by hey 
husband and hcr*daughter. Daniel had loved her like a mother ; and a 
mysterious voice .warned him that, in losing her, he had Well-nigh lost 
llonriutte as well. lie had called several times at the honsedn the lino de 
Varennes; bht it was only a fortnight later that he was admitted. When 
Henriette saw him, she felt sorry she had not received him earlier, for ho 
had apparently suffered as much as herself: his face was pale, and his 
eyes were red. They remained for some time without exchanging a word, 
feeling instinctively, however, that their common grief hound them more 
firmly than ever to each other. The count, in the meantime, walked up 
and down the drawing-room. IIo was so changed, that many would have 
failed to recognize him. There was a strange want of steadiness in 
his gait; he looked almost like a paralytic, whose crutches had suddenly 
given way. Was ho really conscious of the immense loss fie had sustained ? 
Despite his sorrow this was scarcely probable, given his excessive vanity. 
“ I shall master my grief as soon as 1 return to work,” he said. 

lie ought to have abandoned politics forever, but he foolishly resumed 
his duties at a time when they had become unusually difficult, and when 
great things were expected of him. Two or three absurd, ridiculous, in 
fact, unpardonable blunders, ruined both his political prestige and in¬ 
fluence. one suspected the truth, however. Folks attributed the 

sudden failure of his faculties,to the great sorrow liis wife’s death had 
can serf him. “Who would have thought he loved her so dearly?” they 
asked one another. Henriette was as much misled as the others, and 
perhaps even more. Her respect and admiration, far from being dimi¬ 
nished, increased every day. She loved him all the more dearly as Bhe 
watched the apparent effects of his incurable sorrow. He was really 
deeply grieved, hut only bjl his fall. How had it happened? He tortured 
his mind in vain: for he could not find a plausible explanation. “It is 
perfectly inexplicable,” he would say; he was the-victim of a plot, of a 
coalition, of mankind’s fickleness and blqpk ingratitude. At first ho had 
,serious thoughts of returning to Anjou. But with time his wounded 


. * It may here bo remarked, for the benefit of tUe render imperfectly acquainted 
ith French manners and customs, that it is not usual in Parisian society for a wife to 
ttend her husband's funeral, for a mother to attend her child’s, or for a daughter to 
Uend her mother's. Wife, mother, and daughter alike are presumed to be so crushed by 
rief as to ne physically incapable of attending. Ereepting as rpgardu the working-: 
lasses, and in some instances the lower bourgeoisie , the only women that attend Parisian 
serais are distant relatives or friends.—Pram. 
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vanity bogan to heal: be forgot his misfortunes, and adopted new habits 
of life. He was a great deal at his club now, rode about on horseback, 
W sn± to the theatre, and dfted with his friends. At first Henriotto was 
delighted; for her father’s health had begun to give her serious ooncern. 
But she was not a little amazed Whe%ihe saw him lay aside his mourning, 
and in lieu of wearing attire suited to his age, adopt the ebcentrio fashions 
of the day, donning brilliant waistooa|s ana tronsMs of fantastic patterns. 
A few days later matters grew worse! One morlHg the count, who was 
quite grey, made his appearance at breakfast with jet black beard and 
hair. Henriette could not restrain an expression of amazement; where¬ 
upon ho remarked, with considerable embarrassment, “ My valet is making 
an experiment: he thinks* this is better suited to my complexion, and 
makes me look younger.” • 

Something strange was evidently occurring in the count’s life. But 
what was it? Henriette, although ignorant of tho world, and innocence 
personified, was, nevertheless, a woman, and henco endowed with all tins 
keen instinct of her sex, which is often of more valigj than experience. 
She reflected, and fancied she could guess what was happening. After 
three days’ hesitation, she at last ventured to confide her troubles to 
Daniel. But she had only spoken a few words when ho interrupted her, 
“ Don’t trouble yourself about that, Mile. Henriette,” said he, blushing 
deeply; “don’t let your father’s conduct worry you.” 

This advice was more easily given than followed; for tho count's ways 
became more extraordinary every day. He had gradually drifted away 
from tho friends of his married life, and to the high-bred society he hall 
formerly frequented, he now seemed to prefer the company of people of 
questionable maimers and breeding. Of a morning a number of young 
fellows oil horseback would uall at the mansion in ilie Hue de Vaicimes. 
They were clad in unceremonious costume, ami came in smoking their 
cigars, making, themselves quite at homo, and freely imbibing absinthe 
and other liqueurs. In the afternoon, another set of men made their 
appearance—intensely vulgar individuals, with huge whiskers and enor¬ 
mous watch-chains, who gesticulated veliojpontly, and wore on the best 
terms with the servants. The count eloseted himself with these strange 
characters, and their discussions wore so loud, they could bo beard all over 
tho house. What was all this noisy conversation about? The count 
undertook to enlighten his daughter. He told her, that, having abandoned 
politics, he intended to devote himself henceforth to financial and com¬ 
mercial enterprise, and hoped confidently to realise an enormous fortune, 
while, at the same time, rendering important services to certain branches 
of industry. A fortune? Was he in want of money? Why, with his 
own property, and his wife’s fortune, he already possessed an income of 
half-a-million francs. Was that not enough for a man of sixty-five, and a 
young girl who did not spend a thousand a-year on her toilet ? It was with 
the greatest timidity that Henriette, afraid of hurting her father’s feelings, 
asked him why he wanted more money. 

lie laughed heartily, playfully tapped her check, and said, “Ab, you 
would like to rule your yiapa, would you ? ” .And in a more serious tone 
he added, “Am I so old, my little lady, that I ought to subsido into retire¬ 
ment? Have you, also, gone over to my enemies ?” 

“Oh, dear papa!” 

“ Well, my child, then you ought to know that a man Hire myselt cannot 
condemn himself .to inactivity without serious risk for his life. I don’t; 
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require any more money: what I need is an outlet ior. my energy and 
talents. ” , 

This was so sensible a reply, that both Henrietto and Daniel were 
re-assured. The countess had taught both of them to look upon her husband 
is a man of genius: so that they wer^oonvinced he^vould succeed in any 
enterprise ho embarked in. Besides, Daniel hoped that business matters 
would keep the count £g>m playing Ahe fashionable young man. But it 
seemed as if nothing coma turn him from this folly: every day he endea¬ 
voured to give a yet more juvenile turn to his appearance. He dressed in 
he very latest fashion, and nearer left the house without a camellia or a 
rosebud in his buttonhole. He no longer contented himself with dyeing 
:iis hair, but actually began to rouge, and used such strong perfumes, that 
mo might have* followed his track through the streets by the scent he 
iiflused around him. At times he would sit for hours in an* arm-chair, 
with his brow knit, his eyes fixed on the coiling, and his thoughts 
apparently occupies! with some grave problem. If lie was spoken to on 
these occasions, liojstarted like a criminal caught in the act. He had quite 
lost the magnificent apuptite, in which, likening himself to the Grand 
Monarque, lieliad once taKen aspccial pride ; and he constantly complained 
if oppression in the chest, and of palpitation of the heart. His daughter 
repeatedly found him with tears in his eyes—big tears, which, struggling 
through his dyed board, fell like drops of ink on to his white shirt-front. 
Then, again, those fits of melancholy would be followed by sudden outbursts 
of joy. lie would mb bis bands till they paiued him ; sing and almost 
dance with delight. Now and then a cmnmut*i<maire (it was always the 
same man) brought him a letter. The count invariably tore it from liis 
hands, threw him a gold piece, mid hurried into Ins study. “ Poor papa ! ’ 
said Henrietto to Daniel. “There are moments w hen I tremble for his mind. ” 

At last, one evening after dinner, when ho had drunk more than usually-, 
perhaps in order to (ire himself with courage, lie drew his daughter on to 
his knee, and said in his softest voice, “ Confess, my dear child, that in your 
innermost heart you have more than once thought me a very bad father. 
I dare say you blame me for leaving you so constantly alone in this large 
house, whore you must feel very weary by yourself.” 

There were good grounds for such a charge, for Henrietto was left move 
completely to herself than if hej father bad been a clerk or a workman, 
whose avocations kept them perforce from homo all day long. The clerk 
md the workman, at least, take their children out on Sundays. Nevcr- 
Ju-le.ss, she quietly replied, “I am never weary, papa.” 

“ Jleally ? Why, how do you occupy yourself?” 

“ 011 1 in the first place I attend to the housekeeping, and try my best 
o make home pleasant to ylu. Then I embroider, sew, and study. In 
lie afternoon my music-teacher and my English master come. In the 
iveiling-, I read.” 

The count smiled, but it was a forced amtfe. “ Never mind ! ” he broke 
-i, ‘‘such a lonely life cannot last. A girl of your ago stands in need of 
nme one to advise and pet her—an affectionate and devoted friend. This 
I "’by I have been thinking of giving you anothertnomma. ” 
iHenriette drew away the arm which she had wound round her father’s 
Bek; and, rising suddenly to her feet, exclaimed, “You think of marrying 
gain?” ^ 

He turned his head aside, hesitated for a little, and then replied, “Yes.” 

At first the poor girl could not utter a word; her stupor, indignation, and 
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bitter grief were sc intense. But making an effort, she at last rejoined in 
a tremulous voice, “ Oh, pgpa, I cannot Believe you—what! you mean to 
bring another wife to this house where everything reminds us of our loss ? 
Yon want another woman to sit in gamma’s chair, and rest her feet on the 
cushion, she embroidered ? PerliajB you would even want me to call 
her ‘mamma’ as well? Oh, dear papa! surely you can’t think of such 
profanation! ” | 

Tho count’s embarrassment was pitiful in the extreme ; and yet, if 
ITcnriette had been less excited, site would have read in his eyes that, his 
mind was made up. “ What I mean to dcPwill be done in your interest, my 
dear child,” he stammcrejl out at last. “ T am old ; 1 may die ; we have 
no near relations ; what would become of you without a friend ?’’ 

She blushed crimson; and timidly replied, “But, p#pa, there is Al, 
Daniel Chtonpccy.” 

“ Well?” ejaculated the count, whoso eyes shone with delight as he saw 
she was failing into the pit he had prepared for her. 

“J thought—1 iiad hoped—poor mamma had told m%—in fact, since you 
allowed M.' Daniel to come here,” stamuienid th«pnor girl. 

“ You thought I intended to make him my son-in-law?” asked her father ; 
and seeing she made no answer, he continued, “That was in fact one of 
your mother’s ideas. .She certainly' had very odd notions, agaiust w hich f • 
had to nse the whole strength of my firm will. A sailor is a sorry kind of 
husband, my dear child ; a word from his minister may separate him fron 
his wife for years.” Henriette still remained silent. She began to realbe 
the nature of the bargain her father proposed, and felt indignant. Ho. on 
his side, considered he had said enough for tine evasion, so ho left her 
with these words, “Consider, my cliihl; for my part, 1 will also think over 
the mattef. ” 

“ What should she do?” she asked herself, as soon as she was alow, 
After a moment’s reflection she took a pen, and for the first time oi her 
life wrote to Daniel:—“ I must speak to you iimla.iilii. Pray pome.- - 
Hkntukttk:” She gave the letter to a servant, ordering him to carry it at 
onee to its address-; and remained waiting in a state of Xeverisli anxiety 
for Daniel to arrive. 

Daniel Ohampcey rented three rooms in the neighbouring Rue de l’TTni- 
versite, his windows looking out on the garde), of an adjoining mansion — 
a pleasure-ground replete with flowers, and whore the birds carolled ah 
daylong. He spent nearly all the time that was not occupied by id. 
official duties at home. A walk in company with his friend, Maximo ,le 
Br4van ; a visit to one of the theatres whenever some new dramatic master¬ 
piece w'as performed; and two or three calls a-week at the Count de 
Ville-Handry’s mansion ;—such were his sol# and certainly very harmless 
amusements. “A genuine old maid, that sailor,” quoth tho doorkeeper 
of the house. The truth is, that, if Paniel’a natural refinement had not 
kept him from contact with what Parisians call “pleasure,” his ardent 
love for Henriette would have sufficed to prevent his falling into hid 
company. A pnre, noble love, such as his, based upon perfect confidence 
in the girl to whom it iff given, is quite sufficient to fill a life-time ; for it ' 
lends an absorbing charm to the present, ami tinges tho horizon of the 
future with all the radiant hues of the rainbow. But the more ho loved 
Henriette, the more he felt it his duty to make himself worthy of her, am 7 
deserve her affection. He w'as not ambitious. He had chosen a professing 
.Which he loved. He had considerable means of his own; and his mvi-J *• 
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ncome and pay as an officer quite secured him f against want. For 

limself he needed nothing more. But Henrietta belonged to an ancient 
.'atnily; her father had held a higka>osHioii, and was immensely weiiHhy. 
Kven if she only brought Daniel hertpwn private fortune, this dower would 
be ten times as considerable as his otVn capital. Tne young officer realised 
his disadvantage. Ilo did not wish his wife to stoop to him, ami hence lie 
toiled incessantly, waking up eaelij morning with the renewed determina¬ 
tion to make for himself one of those names that outweigh tho most 
ancient parchments, and to win one of those positions which cuu-ie a wife 
to he as proud as she is fond ff lior husband. Fortunately, the times were 
fn vou) able to bis ambition. Tho French fleet jvas in course of transforma- 
f: m ; but the service itself was as ret time formed, waiting, apparently, 
lor the hand ?if a man of genius. And why might not he be that man ? 
Supported by his love, he Raw nothing impossible in the idea, and fancied 
ho could overcome all obstacl, n, ifo was certainly already giving brilliant 
promise of great tlijcan. “ Do you that d—— little fellow there, with 

his quiet wavs Si’ sa.d Admiral I’euiihcl one day to his young officers. 
“ Well, lool. at him ; )»’]! checkmate you all. " 

IVlien the count,'.-, servant. atracd villi Henricttc’s letter, Daniel was 
; "sited in Id's little study, busy finishing a paper for the minister. Ho 
realised that somethin:' . xtraovdinary must have happened for Henrietta, 
u ho was usually so iv.mo'v cd, to wriio to him, and s pecially in shell brief 
1 ut urgent terms. “Ha any tiling happened at the count’s’” he asked 
i he servant. 

“ No, sir, not Inal. T kn w.” 

'•The count js iii ' 

“No,. Air.” 

‘•An l Mile. HraikUr’" 

“ My uiistic-s is quite noil.’' 1 

Daniel bi-c.ii.uod more freely. “Tell Mile. Henriette I will come at 
oi.co; and make haste, or 1 shall arrive before you.” 

Having dri-Re.d as soon as the servant left, Daniel walked rapidly 
towards tic Duo do V arc-tines. “I have, no doubt, alarmed myself 
unnecessarily," he thought, as he approached tho house. “Perhaps she 
has only some commission for me.” But he was still beset with dark 
presi ntiments, and realised, a*soon as he entered the drawing-room, that 
his ors 1, impression nad been correct; for Henriette was seated by the fire, 
with pale cheeks and lips, and swollen eyes. “ What is the matter?” he 
t '.claimed, scarcely waiting for the door to be closed behind him. “ What 
iiAS iiappencd ? ” f 

“ Something terrible, Ajj, Daniel.” 

“Tell me, piay. w'n.-itV Von frighten me.” 

“My father c going to marry again.” 

At lint Daniel u-as amazed; then recalling the count’s attempts at 
rejuvenescence, he exclaimed, “Oh, oh !*that explains everything.” 

But Henriette interrupted him; and, in a half-stifled voice, proceeded to 
repeat, almost word for word, the conversation she had had with her father. 

“Von have guessed right, Milo.,” said Dapdd, when'she had finished. 
“ Your father evidently meant to propose a bargain to you.” 

“Ah, how horrible 1 ” 

“Ho Wished you to understand, that, if you would consent to Ids 
marriage, he would consent—” Shocked at what he was going to add, he 
paused abruptly, ' 
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But Henrietta boldly finished the phrase,—“ To ours, you mean,” cried 
she—“.to ours? Yes, so I understood it; and that was why I sent for 
you .to advise me.” * 

Poor fellow ? She asked him to sea|Tiis own fate. “ I think, you ought 
to’consent,” he stammered. - t 

Trembling with indignation, she rose and replied, “ Never, never 1 ” 
Daniel was overcome by this sudden shock. Never! lie saw all his 
hopes shattered, hjs life’s happiness destroyed, Henrietta lost to him for 
ever. But the veny imminence of the danger restored his energy. 
Mattering his grief, he rejoined, with counterfeit calmness, “ I beseech 
yon to let me explain why I gave you this advice. Believe me, your 
father does not require your consent at all. You cannot act without his 
approval; but he can marry without asking you for y<*urs. No law 
authorises children to oppose tlieir parents’ follies. What your father 
wishes is your tacit approval; the certainty that his new wife will be 
kindly received. "If you refuse, he will, nevertheless, pursue his course 
despite all your objections.” 

“Oh!” 

“I am, unfortunately, only too sure of that. If he spoke to yon of his 
plans, you may be sure he had mode up his mind. Your resistance will 
only lead to our separation. He might possibly forgive you; but the— 
Don’t you think she would avail herself of her influence over him,—and 
might not her hatred have terrible consequences ? She must be a danger¬ 
ous woman, Henrietta,—a woman capable of anything.” 

“Why?” 

He hesitated for a moment, scarcely daring to express his thoughts; but 
at last he replied slowly, weighing every word, “ Because— because this 
marriage chn, on her sido, only be a speculation. Your father is immensely 
wealthy ; she covets his fortune.” 

Daniel's reasoning was so plausible, and he pleaded his cause with^&uch 
eagerness, that Henrietta's resolution was evidently shaken. “ You want 
me-to yield?” she asked. 

“ I beseech you to do so.” 

She shook her head sadly, and rejoined in a tone of utter dejection, 
“Very well. It shall be as you desire. I will not oppose this profanation 
But you may be sure my weakness will .have no good result.” Then 
offering her hand to Daniel, she added, “I will see you again to-morrow 
evening. By that time I shall know the namo of the woman my father is 
going to marry ; for I shall ask him who she is, and will tell you.” 

She was spared the trouble of attacking the svbject, for on the following 
morning the count’s first words were, “Well, hi ve you thought it over?” 

She looked at him till he was constrained to glance aside ; and then ip 
a tone of resignation she replied, “ Father, you are master here. I should 
not speak the truth if I said, the idea of a stranger coming here did not 
make rue suffer cruelly. But I will receive her yith all due respect.” 

Ah 1 the count was scarcely prepared for so speedy a consent. “ Do not 
speak of respect, ” he said. “ Tell me that you will be tender, affectionate, 
aud kind 1 Ah ! if you knew her, Henrietta I She is an angel” 

“ How old is she ?” ‘ • 

“Twenty-five.” The count read in his daughter’s eyes that she thought 
his new wife much too young for him; aud therefore swiftly added, 

• “Your mother was two years younger when I married her.” This was 
truC ; but ho forgot that he himself was twenty years younger at the time. 
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“However," lie continued, “yon will see her: I shall ask her to lot me 
present you to her. She- is a foreigner, of excellent family, verjMrioh, 
marvellously clever and beautiful; and hor name is Sarah Brandon.;* ’ 
That evening, when Henrietta told Daniel her futuye step-mother’s name, 
he started with an air of despair,' Jind exclaimed, “ Good heavens! if 
Maxima de BrSvan is not mistaken, that is worse than anything we could 
possibly anticipate.” 


IV. 

„ » 

When Henrietta saw how the young officer was overcome by the mere 
mention of thatfname, Sarah Brandon, Bhefelt the blood freeze in her veins. 
She knew perfectly well that a man like Daniel was not likely to bo so 
overwhelmed witmrat good cause. “ Do you know the woman, Daniel ?” 
she asked. Regretting his want of self-possession, he was already thinking 
how he could remedy his imprudence. “ I swear to you," he began. 

“ Oh, don\swear ! Iesee you know who she is.” 

“I know nothing about her.” 

“But—” 

“ It is true I heard her spoken of once, a long time ago.” 

“By whom?” 

“ By one of my friends, Maxima de Brevan, a fine, noble fellow. ” 

“ What sort of woman is she ? ” 

“Ah, me ! I can’t tell you. Maxime happened to mention her in a casual 
way; and I never thought I should hear of her again. If I seemed so 
greatly surprised just now, it was because I remembered., all of a sudden, 
mi ugly story in which Maxime said she had been involved, and then—” 
Daniel was no expert in the art of telling fibs; bo, whe„ he found that ho 
was talking nonsense, he turned his head away to avoid Henriette’s eyes. 

‘ ‘ Do you really think I am not strong enough to hear the truth ? ” said 
she, interrupting him in a reproachful voice. 

At first he did pot reply. Osercome by the strange position in which he 
found himself he sought for a means of escape, and found none. At last 
he said, “You must give me time before I tell you any more. I know 
nothing positive; and I dare say I am unnecessarily alarmed. I will tell 
you everything as soon ns I am better informed.” 

‘ ‘ When will that be ? ” 

“This evening, if I can find Maxime de Brevan at home, as I hope to 
do : if I miss him, you musfiwait till to-morrow. ” 

“ And if your suspicions! prove oorrect; if what you fear, and now 
conceal from me, is a fact,—what must I do then? ” 

without a moment’s hesitation he answered solomnly, “I am not going to 
tell you again how I love you, Henriette; I am not going to tell you that 
to lose you would be death to mo, and that* in our family we do not value 
rife very highly: you know that, don’t you? But, in spite of all that, if 
my fears should be well founded, as I apprehenjl they are, I should not 
hesitate to say to you,‘whatever might be the consequences, Henriette,. 
and even if we had to part forever, that we must try our utmost, indeed 
employ all possible means in our power, to prevent your father from marry¬ 
ing Sarah Brandon, ” 

In apite of her sufferings, Henriette’s heart leapt with unspeakable 
happiness and joy. Ah t he deserved to be loved,—-this man.whom her 
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heart had freely ohSscn,—this man who gave her snch an overwhelming 
prooft of his devotion. Sht offered him her hand; and, with her eyes 
beaSnfceg with enthusiasm and tenderness, she said, “And I,—J swear by 
the sacred memory ot my mother, that whatever may happen, and ^what¬ 
ever force may he employed, I will riVver belong to any ono but yon.” 

Daniel had seized her nanrt, and held it for some time pressed to his lips. 
Then, as rapture gave way to calmer thoughts, lie said, “ I must leave you 
at once, Henriette, if I want to catch Maxing,©.” 

If is head was in a whirl, his thoughts in a maze, as lie left the house. 
J-fis life and his happiness were at stake; Aid a single word would decide 
his fate despite himscll. , 

bailing a passing cab, ho sprung quickly inside, shouting to the driver, 
—“Quick, my good fellow, take me to No. hi Hue Laiiitth, and you shall 
have 5 francs. ” 

Tiiis was Maximo do BriSvan's address. Daniel’s friend was a tail, ,'b- 
haired, full-bearded man of thirty or thirty-five, with a- hrbjit eve :n .1 
pleasing face. Associating on intimate terms with tliq lmmh.Tso;' vh.-.t 
is called “ I'arisian high life”— eh'tnrs, whoso ois’y oocnpafiyn is pleasur:,- 
sceking, he was very popular among tlmm all. Xliov said no «vis a man 
who could always be relied upon, always ready, to reudor a service when it 
was in his power, a pleasant companion, and an ex. client second whenever 
nun had to light a duel. Ho enjoyed an unblemished reput.'lion. And 
yet, far from following the advic. the philosopher who hide us screen 
our life fr..in public gaze, Ma.vitno do Prevail secm'-d desirous of lotting 
everybody' into his secrets, lie was so anxious to tell everyone where ho 
had hecn, mid what he lv d been cuing, that one might liavu imagined ho 
was always profgivh.g an alibi. Tims ho told the whole world that the 
Br.'vaus daniu originally from the province of Maine, and that ho was tin 
last, the sole represent itive, of tlut old family. Not that he prided him- 
reli partiunlr.tly on his ancestors ; ho acknowledged frankly that tlierc was 
v.ery liitlc loft of their ancient .-pi. .'dour ; in fact, nothing but a bare com¬ 
petence. lie never slated, however, wbat this “competence” amounted 
to, and his most intimate friends could not. tell whether he had an income 
of one or ten thousand francs a-year. This much was certain, that, to Ids 
great honour and glory, he had solved the problem ofretaining his 
independence and dignity while associating—a comparatively poor man— 
with the wealthiest of the gilded youth of Paris. His roonis were simple 
and unpretentious; he kept hut a single servant; his carriage was hired 
by the month. Maxima de Erevan and Daniel had become friends in the 
simplest possible way. They had been introduced to each other at a ball 
by a common friend, a lieutenant in the navy. | They had left the entertain¬ 
ment together with the view of walking home in company, and as it was 
a line, mild, moonlight night, they loitered awhile on the Place de la 
Concorde smoking their oigars. Had Maxime really felt much sympathy 
for the young officer! Perhaps so. At all,events, Daniel had been 
irresistibly attracted by Maxime’s peculiar ways, ami especially by tlio 
cool stoicism with which he spoke of his genteel poverty. They had mot, 
.several times again, and finally had become intimate. 

Erevan was just dressing for the opera when Daniel entered his room. 
A* was his wont, he uttered a cry of delight on perceiving his friend, 
“Whatl" said he, “the hermit student from tho other .side of the 
river in this worldly region, and at this hour! "What g od wind blows 
you over here! ” Then, snd'Vmly noticing Daniel’s terrified appearance. 
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'ho added,—“But what am I talking about? You lo<£ lightened out. of 
your wit’s. What’s the matter?” ' 

“A groat misfortune, 1 fear,” replied Daniel, 

“How so? What is it?” 

“ And I want you to help me.” 

“ Don't you know that 1 am at your service ? ” t 
Daniel certainly thought so. “I thank you in advance, my dear 
Maximo,” said he”; “but I don’t with to give you too much trouble. I 
bare a long story to tell, and you arc just going out—” 

••Oli, I was only going out fot» want of something better to do,” inter* 
mi,it,l Bn-van with a shako of tile head. “So sit down, and toll me 
i -eM thing.’’ 

• ■ -.pwu IhitHenriette had imparted to him, and the fear of losing her 
:■ ■■ • , h.-oiv-. unnerved Daniel that he had hastened to his friend vitli- 

.,.(•• tmg V, hat,iie ought to toil him. Now that the moment to speak 
. a- ... bond ho remained silent. The thought had just occurred to him, 

, m i.V V^llo-Handry’s secret Was not his own, ami that he ought it 
• i it, avqni betraying «t, n> on thorgli lit mi; lit rely upon lu« friend’s 
'■.. Instead of reply jug. So i hoi efoiv paced the room in an agonised 

■ l . ; in,ml, seeking lor sum.- ;u,-nimble ivnuc to ask the question ho had 
on H . i.inguo. Hi;, in •-■mb’ .bill I.vicd so long that .Maximo, who had 
lal-.-lv hcaro of ?e' era! <■:<• -s m brain diseas*', a do d himself if Daniel could 
noar-i'idy have lost lu's ibid. if .t hic.uly the young odder stopped 

!u front of Ids fri. ml and o.s, ’aimed, in a. dio: r. niin ■•(* tone — • l;irsi- of all, 
Maximo, swear that yr..; w.il never, uud< r any lar. '.onstam'ta repeat to 
any human being a word ot wind 1 .,!)• going |o u b you.” 

Thoroughly mystilied, Dr,'van u.ind bis baud, ' l plc.lgc my word of 
honour,” lie replied. * 

This promise seemed to reassure Daniel, who, wh-ui Jie thought he bad 
regained sullicieut seU-po3so=sh o, veitiiiuod, -"A few mouths ago, uiy 
dear friend, 1 hoard you telling soim.'-.'.h, a horrible story eoaceniing a 
certain Mine. Sarah Brandon—’ 

“ Mademoiselle, not Madams if you please.” 

“Well, it <^oes not matter. You know iior?” 

“Certainly. Everybody knows her.” 

Daniel did not notice the extueino self-conceit with which these words 
were uttered. “All right then,” said he. “Now, Maximo, T conjure you, 
by our friendship, tell me frankly what yon think ot her. What kind of 
a woman is this Sarah Brandon ? ” 

The expression of his features, as well as his voice, evinced such extreme 
excitement, that Erevan wis perfectly amazed. “Bnt, niy dear fellow, 
you ask me in a manner—” 

“ 1 must know the truth, I tell you. It is of the utmost importance to 
me.” 

. Struck by a sudden thought, Bn! van clapped his hand to liis forehead, 
and exclaimed,—“ Oh, I see ! You are in love with Sarah! ” 

Daniel would never have thought of such a subterfuge jn order to avoid 
mentioning the Count de Vilic-Handry’s name, Wut, as it- was thus offered 
to him, he determined to profit by the opportunity. “ Well, yes, suppose 
it is co,” he said, with a sigh. 

Maxime raised his hands to heaven, and in a tone of painful conviction 
rejoined, “ In that case you are right. You ought to make enquiries j for 
you may he close upon a terrible misfortune,” 
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“ Ah, ia the reallr so formidable? ” 

, shrugged his shoulders as if he considered it ridiculous'that ho 

sbndVd be called upon to enunciate a well-known foot, and remarked “ r 
should think so.' * J 

Thew seemed to bSno reason whjl Daniel should persist in his questions 
after that. These words ought to have proved sufficient. Nevertheless 
he continued in a subdued voice, “ Pray explain yourself, Maximo 1 Don't 
you know, that, as I lead a very quiOT life, I know nothing ? ” 

Brevan assumed a more serious look tnan hitherto, and rising and 
leaning against the mantelpiece, replied# “What do you wish me to 
tell you? It is only fools who bid lovers beware; and to wurn a man 
who refuses to be warned,*is useless. Are you really in love with Sarah, 
or are you not ? If you are, nothing that I could say wtfuld change your 
mind. Suppose I were to tell you that she is an abominable creature, 
an infamous forger, who has already on her conscience the death of three 
poor devils, who loved her just as you do ? Suppose I told you worse 
things than these, and could prove them? Do you jknow what would 
happen ? You would proas my hand with effusion. You wopld overwhelm 
me with thanks, with tears in your eyes. You would vow, in the candor 
of your heart, that you aro forever cured ; and, when you left me—” 
“Well?” 

"You would rush to your beloved, tell her all I had said, and beseech 
her to clear herself of these charges.” 

“ I beg your pardon : I am not one of those men who—” 

But Brdvan was growingmore andmore excited. “Nonsense!” Baid he, 
interrupting his friend. “You are a man like all other men. Passion 
does not reason, nor calculate; and that is the secret of its strength. As 
long as we have “a spark of common-souse deft we are not really in love. 
That is a fact, I tell you; and no will, no amount of energy, can alter it. 
There are people who tell you soberly that they have been in love without 
losing their senses, and who reproach you for not keeping cool. But that’s 
all bosh 1 And now, my dear fellow, have the kindness to aceopt this 
cigar, and let us take a walk.” , 

Was it really as Brovan said ? Was it true that real love robs us of the 
faculty of reasoniug, and of distinguishing truth from falsehood ? Did he 
not love Henrietta truly, because he was on the point of giving her up for 
the sake of duty ? 

No, that could not be. Brdvan had been speaking of another kind of 
love,—a love neither pure nor chaste. He spoke of those passions which 
confound our Bcnses and mislead our judgment, which are as destructive 
as fire, and leave nothing behind but disaster, fiisgrace, and remorse. 

But ail the more painful did Daniel’s thoughts become when he re¬ 
membered that the Count de Ville-Handry was seized with one of these 
terrible passions for a worthless oreature. He could not accept Maxime’s 
offer. » 

“ One word, I pray yon,” he Baid. “ Suppose I lose my free will, and 
surrender absolutely : what will become of me!” 

Brovan looked’ at him with an air of pity, and replied, 

“ Not much will happen to you ; only—” He paused, and then with 
mingled sternness and sarcasm he asked, 

“You ask me to predict your fate, eh ? Well, let it be so. Have you a 
large fortune ? ” 1 

“ A few hundred thousand francs.” 
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"Well, in six months they will be gone; in a yealyou will belter- 
whelmed with debt, and at your wits’ end; in Jess than a year and tftalf 
you will become a forger.” 

"Maxime!” < , 

" Ah 1 You ask me to tell you theahith. Then, as to your naval posi¬ 
tion. It is now excellent: you have been promoted, as rapidly as merit 
could claim, at least so everybody savs. You might be an admiral one of 
these days. But in six months you will be nothing at all; you will have 
resigned your commission, or you will have been dismissed.” 

“ Allow me—” * 

"Mo. You are an honest man, the most honourable man I know; but 
after six months’ acquaintance with Sarah Brandon, you will have lost 
your self-respect so completely, that you will have become a drunkard. 
There’s your portrait. ‘ It’s not a flattering one,’ you will say. But you 
wanted to have it., And now let us go.” 

This time he was determined; and Daniel realised that ho would not ob¬ 
tain another word from him, unless he changed his tactics. Accordingly, 
just as Brdvaij,opened the door, he said,— 

" Maxime, you must forgive me for a very innocent deception, which w r as 
suggested by your own words. 11 is not I who am in love with Miss Brandon. ” 
“"Who is it, then ? ” asked Brdvan in amazement. 

“ One of my frionds.” 

“ What name ? ” 

“ I wish you would render the service I owe you doubly valuablo by not 
asking me that question,—at least, not to-day.” 

Daniel spoke with such an accent of sincerity, that not a shadow of doubt 
remained on Maxime’s mind. It was not Daniel who had fallen in love 
with Sarah Brandon, that was certain; still, Erevan could not conceal his 
trouble, and his disappointment even, as he exclaimed, 

“ Well done, Daniel 1 Don’t tell me that yon ingenuous people can’t de- 
seive anybody ! ” 

However, he said nothing more about it j and, while Daniel was repeat¬ 
ing his apologies, he quietly returned to the fireside and sat down. After 
» moment’s s^enee he began again, 

“ Let us assume, then, that it is one of your friends who is bewitched ? ” 
"Yes.” 

"And the matter is—serious T” 

“ Alas I He talks of marrying the woman.” 

Maxime shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, and said, 

“ As to that, console youmeif. Sarah would never consent.” 

“ But she herself has mam the suggestion.” 

This time Maxime started and looked stupefied. 

“ Then your friend must be very rich.” 

“He is immensely rich.” 

“He bears a great name, and holds a high position? ” 

“ His name is one of the oldest and noblest in the province of Anjou.” 

‘ ‘ And he is a very old man I ” 

“ He is sixty-five.” „ ■ 

“Ah, she told me she would succeed,” exclaimed Br£van, striking the 
marblo slab of the mantelpieco with his fist; and with an indescribable accent 
of mingled admiration and hatred, he added in a lower tone, as if speaking 
to himself, “ What a woman I Oh, what a woman !” 

Daniel, who was himself greatly excited, and far too busy with his own 
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t heights to obsoR’e what was going on, did not notice his friend’s 
agfattion. "Now yon wiH understand my great curiosity,” be continued 
quietjy. "win order to prevent the scandal of such a marriage, iny friend’s 
family would do anything in the world. But how can you attack a woman 
whose antecedents and mode of liftTkrc unknown ? ’* 

“ Yes, I understand,” said BrtSvan—“ I understand.” The expression of 
his features shewed that he was making a groat mental effort. Ho re¬ 
mained for some time absorbed in thought;, but at last, as if coining to a 
decision, lie resumed, “No I don’t seo any way of preventing this marriage; 
none at all.” ‘ 

“ Still, from wliat ycu fpld me—” 

"What!” 

“ About this woman’s cupidity—’' 

“Well?” 

“ If she were offered a large sum, four or live hundred thousand francs ? ” 
Maxime laughed aloud. “Yon might offer a million francs,” said ho, 
“ and she would laugh at you as I’m doing. Do you think she would he 
fool enough to content herself with part of a fartune when, she can have 
the whole, with a great name and a high position into the bargain ? ’ 
Daniel opened Ins lips to present auother suggestion; but Maximo, 
altogether laying aside his usual lialf-dreamy, mocking manner, continued, 
as if roused bya matter of great personal interest, "You do not understand 
me, my dear friend. Mias Brandon is not one of those vulgar hawks, 
who, in broad daylight, seize upon a poor pigeon, pluck it and cast it aside, 

• bjeeding, but still alive.” 

“ Then, Maximo, she imist l>c—” 

“Well, I tell you you misunderstand her. MissBraudon—” He paused, 
and, looking otDauiol much as a judge examines a criminal’s features, ho 
added in an almost threatening voice, “ By telling you what little I know 
about her, Daniel, I give yon the highest proof of confidence which one man 
can give to another. I esteem yon too highly to exact a formal promise of 
discretion, hut if you ever mention my name in connection with this affair, 
if you ever let any one suspect that you learned what I am going to tell 
you from mo, you will dishonour yourself.” 

Daniel, who was deeply moved, seized his friend’s hand, and pressing it 
affectionately, replied, "Ah I you know that Daniel Clmnipcey is to be 
relied upon.” 

Maximo knew it; for ho continued, “Miss Sarah Brandon is one of those 
cosmopolitan adventuresses, whom the railways now-a-days bring to i’aris 
from tlio four quarters of the world. Like i great many others, she has 
come to our capital to spread her net, and catch her birds. However, she 
is more intelligent and .ambitious than most of her kind; and site possesses 
a real genius for intrigue. She means to have a fortune, and is not at all 
.-scrupulous as to the means she may employ to win it; but she is also anxious 
to rctaiu public respect. I should not bo surprised if anyone told me she 
was born within ten miles of Paris; but she calls herself an American. .She 
certainly speaks English perfectly, and knows a great deal more of AiNhica. 
than you know of Parish , I have heard her relate her family history to a 
large and attentive audience; "but I wont say I believed it. According to 
her own account, Mr Brandon, her father, a thoroughbred Yankee, was a 
man,of great enterprise and energy, who during his lifetime made his 
fortune and lost it, at least ten times in succession. Fortunately for her he 
happened to be wealthy when he died—leaving behind him, in faot, several, 
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million dollars. According to her account, he was a banker and brcfcar in 
New York, at tho epoch when tho : civil war broke oft. He enter^ftha 
army, and in less than six months, thanks to hfe marvellons energy, luVos 
created a general. When peace returned, he was quite without ooeuyition, 
and did not know what on earth to dejsvith himself. ^Fortunately, bis good 
star led him to a region where large'tracts of land were for sale, lie 
purchased them for a few thousand dollars, and soon afterwards discovered 
on his estate the most productive oikwells in all America. He was on the 
point of becoming another Peabody when lie lost hist life in a fearful 
accident, being burnt to death jn a fire that destroyed one of bis establish¬ 
ments. As for her mother, Sarah says, sho lost her whon she was quite 
young, in a most romantic, though horrible maimer.” 

'“What!” interrupted Daniel, “has nobody taken tho trouble to 
. ascertain the truth of all these statements? ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know. But I certainly have met Americans who were 
acquainted with aibrokcr Brandon, a Gen. Brandon, a petroleum Brandon.* 
“ She may have borrowed the name. ” 

“Certainly, especially as the original man is said to have died in 
America. However, Mi's Brandon has now been living for live years ip 
Paris. She came here accompanied by a Mrs. Brian, a relative of lien;, 
who is the dryest, boniest person you can imagine, but at tho same time 
the slyest woman I ever met. In addition sho brought with her a kind of 
protector, an Englishman, who is also a relative of hers, probably on lior 
mother’s side, lie is called Sir Thomas Elgin, and is altogether a most 
extraordinary character, as stiff as a poker, but evidently a dangerous men, 
never opening his month except to eat. Ho is a famous hand at small¬ 
swords, however, and at pistols he smiffi his candle nine times ont of ten 
at a distance of thirty yards. This Elgin, whom people familiarly call 
“Sir Tom,” and Mrs Brian, always reside with Miss Brandon. When 
they first arrived they took np their quarters near the Champs iilysdes, in 
a house which they furnished most sumptuously. Sir Tom, who is a capital 
judge of horse-flesh, soon procured liis ward a pair of grey horses, which 
created quite a sensation at the afternoon drive in the Bois,—attracting 
everyone’s attention to the *fair occupant of tho carriage they drew. 
Heaven knows how Sarah had managed to get hold of letters of introduc¬ 
tion. But two or three of. the most influential members of the American 
colony hero received her at fheir houses. After that, everything was 
easy enough. She gradually crept into society; and now she is welcomed 
almost everywhere, visiting not only the best people, but even certain 
families which have a reputation of being most exclusive. In fact, if she has 
enemies, she has fanatic ^irtisans as well. Some folks may say she’s an 
adventuress ; but others—and by no means tbe least acute—assure you that 
’ she is an angel, only needing wings to fly away from this .wicked world. 
They, talk of her as a poor little orphan girl, whom people slander simply 
because they envy her youth, beauty, and wealth.” 

“Ah, so she’s rich?” " * 

“bliss Brandon spends at least a hundred thousand francs a-year.” 

.. “And no one inquires where they come fromi” . ' 

‘ ‘ From her sainted father’s petroleum-wells,* my dear follow. Petroleum 
explains everything.” Brdvan seemed to take a kind of savage delight in 
witnessing Daniel’s despair, and in explaining to him how solidly and 
skim,illy Sarah Brandon’s position in the world had been established. Had 
he any desire to prevent a struggle with her by exaggerating her strength; 
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Or rsAier, knowinADaniel as he did, was ho trying to goad him into a 
contfst with this fahmidible adversary? At all events, he continued in 
thjftrrigid tone which impafts additional bitterness to sarcasm, “Besides, 
m^lakr Daniel, if you are ever introduced to Miss Brandon, and I pray you 
will believe me, people are not so easily introduced to her,—you will at 
first be quite astonished by the prevailing tone of her household. The air 
is redolent with a peffumo of hypocrisy which would delight the stiffest 
Quaker. Cant rules supreme there.”# 

Daniel was*evidently becoming utterly bewildered. “But how, how 
can you reconcile that,” hp asked, “with Miss Brandon’s thoroughly 
worldly life.” 

“ Oh, very easily, my do&r fellow I and this is an additional proof of her 
skill. To the outer world, Miss Brandon is all levity, indiscretion, eo- 
qnettishness, and even worse. She drives her own phaeton. She declares 
Bhe has a right to do as she pleases, out of doors, according to the code 
which governs American young ladies. But at home'she bows to the 
tastes and wishes of her relative, Mrs, Brian, who displays all the prud¬ 
ishness of an austere Puritan. Then stiff Sir Tom is aftvays at her side, 
and he never jokes. Oh! the three understand &nh other perfectly : the 
parts are carefully distributed, and—” 

“There is no way, then, of getting at this woman?” asked Daniel, 
interrupting his friend. 

“I think not.” 

“But that adventure which you spoke of some time ago ? ” 

“ Which one ? The affair with poor Kergrist ? ” 

“How do I know? It was a fearful story: that’s all I remember. 
What did I, at that time, care for Miss Brandon? Now, to be sure—” 

“ Now, you think that story might become a weapon in your bands? No, 
Daniel. Still, it is not a very long one ; and I can tell it to you now, in more 
detail than I could before. Some fifteen months ago, a nice young fellow, 
called Charles de Kergrist, arrived in Paris. Heiiad as yet lost none of 
his illusions, being barely five-and-twenty, and having something like half 
a million of francs of his own, to do as he liked with. Directly ho saw 
Miss Brandon, he ‘took fire.’ He fell desperately in love with her. 
What his relations were with her no one can positively say—I mean, 
with sufficient evidence to carry conviction to others,—for the young man 
was a model of discretion. But, some eighf months afterwards, when Miss 
Brandon’s neighbours opened their shutters one morning, they espied a 
corpse dangling, a few feet above the ground, from the iron fastenings of 
the young lady's window. Upon inspection, the dead man proved to bo 
that unlncky fellow Kergrist. A letter was f^und in the pocket of his 
overcoat, in which he declared he committed suicide because an unre¬ 
quited affection had made life unbearable. Now, this letter—mark the 
fact—was open: that is to say, it had been sealed, and the seal was 
broken.” 

. “By whom?” 

“Let me finish. As you may imagine, the affair caused a great sensa¬ 
tion. Kergrist’s family took the matter up; ’there was an enquiry, and it 
was discovered that the half' million francs which Kergrist had brought to 
Paris with him had utterly disappeared.” 

“ What! and Miss Brandon did not lose her reputation ? ” 

“You know very well she didn’t,” replied Maxime, with In irruical 
•mile. “On the contrary, her partisans profited by the oocasion to praise 
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. her virtue end chastity, • If she had been weak,' tHby said, 'Kebpist 
wouldn’t have,hanged himself.’ Besides, thev added,* ‘how can aW'rf, 
be she ever sc pore and innocent, prevent hevxovers from hanging 
selves at her window?’ As for the money, they said, it must have Icon 
lost at some gaming-table. Kergristlwas reported #> have been seen at 
Baden-Baden and Homburg ! and no doubt he played there,” 

“ And society was content with such an explanation? ” 

“Yes: why not? To be sure, some sceptical persons told tlie story very 
differently. According to their account, Sarah had been Kergrist’s 
mistress, and had sent him off about his business as soon as she had eased 
him of his coin. They declared that, on the evening before his death, he 
had called on her at the usual hour, and was refused admittance, where¬ 
upon he begged, and wept, and finally threatened to kill himself. Like a 
fool he really did so; and Miss Brandon, stationing herself behind the 
blinds, watched all his preparations, saw him fasten the rope to the putside 
hinges of her windbw, slip the noose round his neck, and swing himself 
off into eternity; watching him closely during his agony, and remaining 
there till the last cinvulskuis were over.” 

“ Horrible !*’ whispered Daniel,—“ too horrible I ” 

But Maxime seized him by the arm, and, in a low, <hoarae voice, con¬ 
tinued,—“Ay, that is what some people said ; and there is still worse to 
come. As soon as she saw that Kergrist was dead, Bhe slipped down-Btairs 
like a cat, stealthily opened the house-door, and, gliding along the wall till 
she reached the body, actually searched the still quivering corpse to make 
sure there was nothing iu the pockets that could possibly compromise her. 
Finding Korgrist’s last letter, she took it away with her, broke the seal, 
and read it; and, having ascertained that her name was not mentioned in it, 
she had the amazing audacity to return to the body, an<l4o put the letter 
back into the pocket. Then sho breathed freely. She had got rid of a 
man she feargd. She went to bed, apd slept soundly.” 

“The woman’s a monster 1 ” exclaimed Daniel, who had become livid. 
Brisvan made no rejoinder; his eyes were gleaming with intense hatred < 
his lips quivering with indignation. He no longer thought of discretion, or 
caution, but gave himself up entirely to his feelings. “ I have not done yet, 
Daniel,” he s*id, after a pause. “ There is another crime on record, dating 
from Miss Brandon’s first appearance in Parisian society. You ought to 
know about that as well. One evening, four years ago, the manager of the 
Mutual Discount Society came into the cashier’s room to tell him that, on 
the following day, the board of directors would examine his books. The 
cashier, an unfortunate mai named Malgat, replied that everything was 
ready; but, the moment the manager turned his back, he took a sheet of 
paper, and wrote something to this effect:—* Forgive me. I have been 
an honest man for forty years : but a fatal passion has driven me mad. 1 
have abstracted from the bonk money that was intrusted to my care; and 
#1 order to conoeal my defalcations 1 bave^forged'several entries. I can¬ 
not conceal my crime any longer. The first defalcation occurred only six 
nonths ago. The entire deficiency amounts to about four hundred thousand 
'races. 1 cannot survive my disgrace in an hear I shall have ceased to 
*ve.’ Malgat laid this letter in a prominent position on his desk, and then 
f v h e d oat, without a sou in his pocket, to go and throw hiniBelf into the 
'But when he reached the margin, and saw the foul, black water, 
frightened. For jaours and hours he walked up and down, madly, 
'pii to give him courage. If he did not kill himself, what was he 
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•to <M2 He could iot fly, for he had no money. Where could be bidot 
He <auld not return to the bank; for, by thie time, his crime must have 
btwdaie known there. In nis distress he ran as far as the Champs Elysdes, 
and rate at night he knocked at the, door of Miss Brandon's house. She 
and the others did nit as yet knovfewkat had happened, so that he was, 
admitted. Then, in his wild despair, he told them everything, begging 
them to give him merely a couple of hundreds out of the four hundred 
thousand francs he had stolen to.^ivoC to Miss Braudoa,—a humirod only, 
to enable him to escape to Belgium. They refused. And when he begged 
and prayed, falling on his knees to Saritfi, Sir Tom Beized him by the 
shoulders, and turned him out of the house. ” 

Overcome by his intense excitement. Maximeat this moment fell into an 
easy-chair, where he remained some time, with fitted eyes and clouded brow, 
reponting, perhaps, of his frankness and forgetfulness of ties that bouiuF 
him to others. However, when lie rose again, his rare strength of will had 
enabled him to reassume his usual phlegmatic manner? and he continued 
in a mocking tone, “ I see from your looks, Daniel, that you think the story 
monstrous, improbable, and almost impossible. .Nevertheless, four years 
ago, it was believed in many parts of Paris, and'embellished by a number 
of hideous details which I will spare you. If yon e:ire to refer to tho papers 
of that year, you will find it related by them all. But four years are four 
centuries in Paris. To say nothing of tho many similar occurrences that 
have happened since.” 

Daniel bowed his head sadly. Ho felt a kind or painful emotion, such 
as he had never before experienced in his life. “It is not so much the 
story itself that overcomes mo,” said he at last; “ what I can’t understand 
is, howthis woman could have refused the beggarly pittance Malgat required J 
in order to evade>justice, and escape to Belgium.” 

“ Nevertheless, it was so,” repeatod M. do BriSvan; and he swiftly added, 
“ at least, people say so,” 

Darnel did not notice this cautious correction, but pensively continued, 

Supposing tho thing were true, would not Miss Brandon have been afraid 
of exasperating the unfortunate cashier, and of driving him to some 
desperate resolution ? In his rage he migHt have left the house, hurried 
to the office of a commissary of police, and confessed everything, laying 
all tho evidence he possessed before a magistrate—” 

“That is precisely what the fair American’s advocates said at the time,” 
interrupted Brovan with a sardonic laugh. “ But I tell you, her peculiarity 
is exactly tho daring manner in whic^i she ventures upon the most dangerous 
steps. She does not pretend to avoid difficulties; she crushes them. Her 
prudence consists in carrying imprudence to its farthest limits.” 

“ But—” 

“ Besides, you ought to credit her with sufficient astuteness and experi¬ 
ence to know she had taken the most careful precautions, destroying all 
proof of her own complicity, and feeling quite safe in that direction. 
Moreover, she had studied Malgat’s character, just as she studied Ker- 
crist’s. Consequently, she was quite sure that neither of them would accuse 
her, even at the'moment »if death. And yet, in the ease of this Mutual 
Discount Society, her calculations did not prove absolutely correct." 

. “ How so V 

“Well, it became known that she had received Malgat taro 
times secretly, for he did not openly enter her house j and paw , 
tirat ‘tho fair foreigner was no stranger to small peeulatL—. 
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opinion .was veering round, when it was reported she bad been sumrttyned 
• to appear before a magistrate. This,proved,.however, a fortunate occur¬ 
rence for her : for she came out of thefcnvestigation whiter and purer ti*m 
Alpine snow.” 

“Oh!” i 

“And so perfectly cleared, that, wlksn the wholcunattcr was brought 
into court, she was not even summered »,s a witness.” 

“What 1” exclaimed Daniel, starting to his feet, “ Malgat submitted to 
the agony of trial, and the infamy of condemnation, without allowing a 
word to escape?” * 

“No. It was by default that ho was sentenced»to ten years’confinement. ” 

“And w'hat Ijas become of the poor devil ?” 

“ Who knows 1 They say he killed himself. Two months later a body, 
in an advanced state of decomposition, was found in the forest of Saint. 
Germain, and people declared it was Malgat’s.” As he spoke, a cloud 
passod over BrtSvuo’s brow, and it was in a lower tone and with some hesi- 
tation that ho continued, “ Somebody who used to bo intimate w ith Malgat 
has told me, however, llftit he met him one day, not long ago, in front of the 
great auction-mart, in the .Rue Drouot. This man declares ho recognised 
Malgat, although ho was most artistically disguised, and for this reason I 
have thought more than once, that a day may yet come after all, when Miss 
Sarah will have a te.nlde account to settle with her implacable creditor.” 
lie passed his hand neivs his lu ow as if to drive away such a thought, and 
then, with a forced laugh, ho added, “ Now, my dear fellow, T have reached 
the end of my story. 'I he par'icnlars T have given you wore all imparted 
to me by Miss Sarah’s friends as well as by her enemies. Some of them 
maybe found in the old newspapers, l"a I have learnt a great deal by 
my own long and patient observation. And, il you ask* mo wiiat interest 
1 could have in knowing such ? woman, 1 would tell you fraukly, my dear 
Daniel, that I also was once in love with her! lint I was too small a 
-personage, and too poor a devi., for Miss Brandon to take any interest in 
me. As soon ns she perceived that her abominable coquet try had set iliy 
head on fire, and that I had l«comc an idiot, a madman, a fool—on that 
very day shp laughed in my face. Ah ! f tell you, she played with me, at 
first, as if 1 had been a child, and then sent me off as if 1 had been a lackey. 
And now I hate her as intensely as I loved her ; so, if I can help you, in 
secret, without it becoming known, you may count upon me.” 

Why should Daniel have doubted the veracity of his friend’s statements ? 
Had not Maximo voluntarily confessed his folly, his lovo for this 
adventuress, thus anticipating all questions, and making a clean breast of 
the whole matter? Thus, far from calling any of his friend’s assertions 
into question, Champccy thanked providence for having sent him such an 
ally,, such a friend, who had lived long enough in Parisian society to 
know all the scandalous intrigues broached under cover of apparent 
integrity. Taking Maxime by the hand} he exclaimed in a tone of .deep 
feeling, “Now, my friend, we are bound to each other for life." 

Brdvan seemed greatly touched, and raised Iris hand as if to wipe a tear 
from his eyes. But he was not a man to givq ftay to sentiment. “Well, 
how about your friend?” he asked. “How can we prevent his marrying 
Sarah ? Does any plan occur to you ? No ? Ah ! you see, it will be bard 
work.” Dor a few minutes he remained in apparent meditation; then 
speaxing slowly and with marked emphasis, as if to give'additional weight 
to his words and impress them forcibly on Daniel’s mind, he resumed. 
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“Wp/muat attack Miss Brandon herself if we wish to master the situation. 
If wercould only find out yjho she really is, and where she really comes 
fw>m, the game would be ours. Fortunately, skilful spies can easily bo 
found'in Paris, and work well, providing they are handsomely paid.” As 
the clock on the mantelpiece struck, rialf-past ten, he started and stopped.* 
Then springing to his feet as if aiddenly inspired by a bright idea, he 
hurriedly exclaimed, •* But now I think of it, Daniel, you don’t know Miss 
Brandon: you have never even seen hJr 1” 

No, indeed 1” 

“Well, that’s a pity. We must at least''know our enemies if we are to 
.. contend against them. I want you to see Miss Sarah.” 

“ But who can point her r out to me ? where ? when ? ” 

“ I will do so to-night, at the opera. I oan bet she will lie there ! ” 

Daniel had assumed evening dress before calling upon Heuriette, so 
that there was nothing to prevent him from accepting hi; friend’s proposal. 
A moment later they were both in the street, and reached the theatre just as 
the curtain rose on the fourth act of Don Giovanni. They jvoro, fortunately, 
able to secure two stalls. The performance was oplendid; .but what did 
they care for the singers on the boards, or for Mozart’s divine music. 
Br6van raised bis opera-glass to bis eyes, and, rapidly surveying the house, 
soon found what he was looking for. Nudging Daniel with his elbow, he 
whispered in hie car, “ See, there, in the third box from the stage on the 
gland tier, look, there she is! ” 


V. 

Daniel looked upland iu the box which Maxime had indicated he perceived 
a young woman of sueli rare and dazzling beauty, that he could hardly 
restrain a cry'of admiration. She was leaning forward, resting one arm on 
the velvet cushion of the box, listening attentively to the music. Her hair, 
which although wonderfully profuse, was so carelessly arranged that it was 
plain it was all her own, gleamed With the bright refulgency of refined gold. 
Long laahes shaded her large soft eyes, which changed from tl$ deepest to 
the lightest blue whenever Bhe raised the lids. Her lips smiled with all the 
freshness of early womanhood, revealing as they parted two rows of pearly 
teeth, matchless in their beauty and regularity. “Is it possible,” mur¬ 
mured Daniel to himself j “can that be the wretched creature whom 
Maxims has described to me?” A little behiud^Miss Brandon, an angular 
'bony face could be discerned, surmounted by an absurd hunch of feathers. 
This was the countenance of Mrs Brian, whose eyes perpetually flashed 
indignation, and whose thin lips, half parted, seemed always on the point of 
saying “ Shocking!” Still farther back, in the shadow of the box and 
bajwy discernablo after long examination, appeared a tall, stiff figure, a 
ahMy bald head, two dark, deep-cuuken eyes, a hooked nose, and a pair of 
immense streaming whiskers. Their owner was Sir Thomas Elgin, 
OKmmonly known ps 11 Sir Tom.” As Daniel gazed at the smiling beauty 
in front* and the stem old Voman and placid old man in the background, 
he felt doubts of all kinds creeping into his mind. Might not Maxime be 
mistaken 7 Hadn’t he merely repeated the atrocious slanderg of the envious 
world? The thought worried Daniel; and he would have mentioned his 
doubts to Maxime: but his neighbours were musical enthusiasts, and, as 
goon tli he bent over to whisper into his friend’s ear, they began to grovyl, 
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and, on his trying to speak, requested him to remain jsilent. At lait the 
curtain •fell. Several spectators left the houses others simply rose to look 
round them; but Maxime and Daniel retained their seats. They wsife 
giving their whole attention to MissKrandon’s box,, when they suddenly 
perceived the door open to admit a gentleman who, at their distance off, 
looked like a very young man. His complexion was exceedingly brilliant, 
his beard jet black, and his curly hair most carefully arranged. He had 
his opera-hat under his arm, a camellia in his button-hole; and his straw- 
loured kid gloves were so tight, that it looked as if they must inevitably 
burst the instant he used his.shands. “ The Count de Ville-Handry 1 ” 
said Daniel to himself. 

“ Your old friend, eh 1 ” exclaimed Maxime, Sending over and touching 
the young office/s arm ; “Miss Brandon’s happy lover?" 

“ Yes, you’re right, I must confess it,” replied Champcey, who was on 
the point of explaining why he had not mentioned the count’s name, when 
M. de Brcvan spolffe again,—“ Just look, Daniel; just look ! ” 

The count had, taken a seat in the front part of the box, by Miss 
Brandon’s side, and wasgtalking to her with studied affectation, bending 
forward, gesticulating,’and laughing till he showed every one of the long 
yellow teeth that were left him. He was evidently on exhibition, and 
desired to be seen by everyone. Suddenly, however, after Miss Brandon 
had said a few words to him, he rose and left tho box. The stage bell was 
ringirg, and the curtain was about to rise again, “Let us go,” said 
Daniel to M. de Bsdvan: “I am suffering.” The idea that Iienriette’s 
father should be seen in public conducting himself so ridiculously mortified 
him beyond description. And he no longer entertained any doubts 
concerning Miss Brandon’s evil intentions; he had clearly marked how she 
spurred the old man on, and fanned his feeble flame. ** 

The two friends had just left the theatre and were turning towards tho 
boulevards, when they came face to face with a gentleman wearing a furred 
pelisse, behind Whom walked a servant laden with an armfull of magnificent 
cut roses. The first comer was the Count de Ville-Handry, who, oil 
suddenly finding Daniel before him, evinced, considerable embarrassment. 
“ What, is it you ? ” he asked, after a pause. ‘ ‘ Where on earth de you come 
from?” * 

“Ifrom the opera.” .. • 

“ And you run away before the fifth act? That is a crime against the 
majesty of Mozart. Come, go back with me, and 1 promise you a pleasant 
surprise.” - / 

“Go,” whispered Brdvan in his friend’s ear; “that’s the very 
opportunity 1 was wishing for.” And with these words he raised his hat 
and went nis way. 

Daniel, taken rather by surprise, thereupon accompanied the count, who, 
approaching the carriages which were waiting for the wealthier spectators 
at tho opera, halted in front of a capacious Jandan—open, despite the cold 
Weather, and guarded by a coachman and two footmen in gorgeous livery. 
On perceiving the count, they all three uncovered respectfully; but, 

. without taking any notice of them, he tnrned jtd the porter carrying the 
'rowers, and exclaimed, “Scatter those roses in this carriage.” The man 
{ stated. He was the servant of a famous florist, and had often seen 
j pay ten and fifteen napoleons for a bouquet, hut he considered this 
Vr rf °* a 3 °he. However, as the count insisted, he at last did as 
receiving a handsome fee for his trouble. 
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M'. tie Ville-Hunc^y then returned to - the opera-house, Daniel following 
him, filled with amazements Love had evidently made the count forget 
H& years, and lent renewed youth tohis jaded limbs. He bounded up the 
Bteps of the grand staircase, and in 1, few seconds reached Miss Brandon’s 
nor. Taking Daniel by the hand, and, drawing him towards the 
American belle, he exclaimed, “Allow me to present to you M. Daniel 
Champcey, one of our most distinguished naval ollioers.” 

Daniel bowed, first to Sarah, and*then to Mrs Brian, and long, stiff 
Sir Tom. 

“I need not tell you, my dear count,”‘3aid Sarah, “that your friends 
are always welcome here.And turning to Daniel, she added, “Besides, 
1 may say I have known you for some time already.” 

“Me, Mademoiselle?” ' 11 

“Yes, Monsieur. And I even know that you are a most frequent visitor 
at Count do Villc-Handry’s house," She looked at Da|iiel with an air of 
malicious simplicity, and continued, “ I don’t mean to say that your visits 
are entirely duo to your friendship for the count. I ha\je heard something 
of a certain young lady—” a , 

“Sarah,” interrupted Mrs Brian, “what you are saying is higldy improper.” 
This reproof, far from cheeking Miss Brandon’s merriment, only seemed to 
increase it. Without loosing sight of Daniel, she turned to her aunt, and 
replied, “Since the count is not opposed to this gentleman paying his 
attentions to his daughter, I think I may safely speak of them. It would 
ho really too extraordinary if anything happened to interfere with his 
hopes 1 

jianiel, who had blnsliod scarlet a moment before, suddenly turned 
deadly pale. After all he had been told, these words sounded to him, in 
spite of the laugh that accompanied them, like a warning and a threat. 
But he was not allowed time to reflect. The performance was coming to a 
close, and Miss Brandon was now drawing a fur cloak over her shoulders. 
She left the box on the count’s arm; while Daniel escorted Mrs Brian, 
being closely followed by tall, stiff Sir Tom. The landau was at the door. 
The servants had let down the steps, and Miss Brandon prepared to get 
in j but as her foot touched the bottom of the carriage, she digw back, half 
frightened, and exclaimed, “What’s that? What can be there?” 

The count advanced, looking somewhat embarrassed. “ You are fond of 
roses,” he said, “and I have ventured to order a few.” So saying, ho took 
up some of the leaves and showed them to her. 

“You certainly are bent upon making mo ahgry,” replied Miss Brandon, 
whoso fright had almost turned to wrath. “ You want everyone to say 
that I urge you to oomrnit alLkinds of follies. What a glorious thing 
for a milkonnaire to waste a dozen napoleons on flowers.” Then, per¬ 
ceiving by the light of the street lamp that the count’s face evinced deep 
disappointment, she added in a tone calculated to make him loose his little 
remaining reason, “Your attention would have belt more welcome if you 
bad brought mo a sou’s worth of violets.” ♦ 

In the meantime Mrs Brian had taken her seat by Miss Brandon’s side; 
Sir Tom also had install®! himself in the carriage j and it was now the 
count’s turn. Just as one of the footmen was about to close the do 1 
Sarah bent forward towards Daniel, and said, “I hope I shall have 1 
pleasure of Boon seeing you again. Our dear count will give y<j 
address, and tell , you my reception-days. I must tell you t as 
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TJw remainder wo* lost m the noise of the rolling wheels, and the 
carriage was already some distance off before Daniel could recover from his 
amazement. AIL these strange events, lecurring succc jsively in thn course 1 
of a few hours, and breaking Buddenlyppon so calm >nd quiet a life, had 
so unnerved him, that he was not quite sure whether he was awake 
or dreaming. Alas 1 he was not dreaming. This beautiful Miss Brandon, 
who had just driven away, was only too real; and there, on the muddy 
pavement, a handful of rose leaves teltified to the power of her charms, 
and the folly of her aged lover. “Ah, we are lost 1 ” exclaimed Daniel, 
in so loud a voice, that several jfessers-by stopped, expecting one of those 
street dramas which the halfpenny papers describe in such effusive style. 
They were disappointed, however. For, noticing that he attracted 
attention, Daniel'shrugged his shoulders, and walked quickly off towards 
the boulevards. He had promised Honriette to tell her that very evening, 
if possible, what licJiad found out; but it was too late now, for midnight 
was striking. “I’ll go to-morrow,” he said to himself. Whilst strolling 
leisurely down the.boulevards, still brilliantly illuminated and crowded 
with people, lie endeavoured to examine the situation with all requisite 
calmness. He had at first imagined that he would merely have to 
contend against one of these common intriguant's who only wished to 
secure a competency for their old age, and clumsily spread their nets in 
hopes of catching a victim—lower-class adventuresses who may more or 
less easily bo got rid of by the payment of a sum of money. Had Sarah 
Brandon been such a woman, he would still have had some hope; but no, 
she was a far more formidable character. He realised now that Maxima 
de Brdvan had told him the truth. How could he hope to compete with 
such a woman? and with what weapons could he attack her? How could 
she be reached? Was it not pure folly to think evon of making her 
abandon her designs on the magnilieeqt fortune which she evidently looked* 
upon as her own already, enjoying, as it were, its sweets in anticipation. 
“ Oh, for an inspiration I ” murmured Daniel, but none came; and he, 
tortured his mind in vain. 

On reaching home, he went t<tbed as usual; but the consciousness of his 
misfortunes jgevented him from sleeping. Indeed, ho did not close-his 
eyes all night. Nevertheless, at 9 a.m. he was up and dressed, and about 
to go out, when some one knocked at his door. The visitor proved to be 
M. de Briivan, who came to enquire what had occurred after their separa¬ 
tion on the previous night. Well ? ” asked he. 

“Ah I” replied Daniel, “I think the wisest plan would bo to give it up.” 

“ Upon my word, you ore in a great hurry to surrender.” 

“And what would you do in my plaoe^nh ? Th# woman has beauty 
enough to drive anyone mad ; and the count is a lost man.” And before 
Maxime had time to make any rejoinder, Daniel told him simply and 
frankly all about his love for Henrietta, the hopes he had been encouraged 
to cherish, and the dangers that threatened his happiness in life. “ For 
I can no longer deceive myself, Maxime," he concluded, with a tone of 
jj.tte: despair; “I oan foresee what will happen. Henrietta will do 
•everything in her power to prevent her father from marrying Miss 
•’.randon : she will struggle on to the bitter end at any risk. Ought I to 
li< ip her? Certainly I ought; but can we succeed ? No ! we shall only 
transform Miss Brandon into a mortal enemy, and on the, morning after 
1>' i wedding, her first thought will be how to avenge herself, and how to 
separate Henrietta and myself forever." 
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little as Breva^ was generally given to sentiment, he was evidently 
deeply touched by his frvmd’s deopair. “In short, my dear fellow,” he 
•fluid, “ you have reached the poidb at which one no longer knows what 
to do. All the moie reason, then! for you to listen to a friend’s advice. 
You must have yourself introduced at Miss Brandon’s house,” 

“She invited me .herself, laBt night.’’ 

“Well, then, don’t hesitate, but go as soon as you can.” 

“What fori” . * 

“ Not for much. But just pay Miss Brandon some compliments, be all 
attention to Mrs Brian, and try to win <ftrer Sir Thomas Elgin. Finally, 
and above everything, be ( all ears and eyes.” 

“Iam sorry to say I do not understand you yet." 

“What? Cannot you realise that the position of thdse daring adven- 
turers, however secure it appears, may, after all, hang on a Bingle thread, 
and that nothing but an opportunity may be wanting tp sever that thread. 
When anything and everything may happen at any moment, what cau 
one do but wait and watch 1" , 

Daniel did not seem convinced. “Miss Braadon will m doubt talk to 
me about her marriage,” he rejoined. 

‘ 1 Certainly, she wuL ” 

“ What can I say?” 

“Nothing,—neither yes nor no,—but smile, or run away: at all events 
gain time.” 

At this moment Maxima was interrupted by Daniel’s servant, who, 
entering the room with a card in. his hand, informed his master that there 
was a gentleman, in a carriage down-stairs, who wished to know if 
M. Ctianipcey could be seen. ‘ ‘ What is his name ? ” asked Daniel. 

“ The Count do Ville-Handry. Here is his card.” 

“ Quick 1 ” rejoined Daniel; “ ask him to kindly walk up. ” 

M. do Brivan had started from his seat, and was standing, with his hat 
on, near the door. As the servant left, he said, “ I’m off." 

• “Why?” 

“ Because the count must not find me tore. You would be compelled 
to introduce me to him j he might remember my name j and, if be were to 
tell Sarah that I’m your friend, everything would be lost.” Whereupon he 
turned to go; but at the same moment the outer door was opened, and he 
added, “ There’s the count 1 I’moaught.” 

But Daniel promptly opened his bedroom door, and pushed Maxime 
into his sleeping apartment. It was high ffme, for /at the same moment 
the count entered. 


VI. 

M. de Yille-Hasdey must <have risen early thW day. Although it was 
not yet ten o clock, he was already brilliant, nouged, dyed, and frizzed. 
A result which it had naturally taken some hours to achieve. be 
entered, he drew a long breath, and exclaimed, “ Ah 1 You live pretty 
high up, my dear Daniel.** For the moment he forgot that he was playing 
the young man ; but speedily Correcting himself, he added vivaciously,— 
Not that I complain of it; oh, dear, no ! A few storeys to climb—what 
is that to me? At the same time he stretched out his leg, and carersed 
his*calf, os if to exhibit its vigour and suppleness, while Daniel, full of 
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respect for his future lather-in-law, drew forward his easiest arm-chair. 
The count sat down, and seeking to hide snch^embariAssment, as ho may 
have felt, by an apparent airiness of ndtnner, continued,—“I am sure, wb, 
dear Daniel, you must be very surprised and puzzledlto see me here ; are 
you not ? ” _ J •' 

“I confess I am, sir. If you wished to speak to me, you had only to 
drop me a line, and I would have waited upon you at once.” 

“ I am sure you would! But it w$s not necessary, for, in fact, I have 
nothing to say to you. I shouldn’t have come to see you if I hadn’t 
missed an appointment. I was |o meet one of my fellow-members of the 
Corps Legislatif, but he did not come to the rendezvous. On my way home, I 
happened to pass your house, and said to myself j ‘ Why not go up aud see 
my sailor friend ?. I might ask him what he thinks of a certain young lady 
to whom he had the honour of being presented last night.’ ” 

Now or never was the favourable moment for following Maximc’s advice : 
hence Daniel, instead of replying, simply smiled as pleasantly as he 
could. 

But this did nolt satisfy the count, who repeated his question more 
directly. “ Come, tell us'frankly, what do you think of Miss Brandon ? ” 

“She is one of the greatest beauties I have ever seen in my life.” 

The Count de Ville-Handry’s eyes beamed with delighted pride as he 
heard these words. “Say she is the greatest beauty, the most marvollous 
beauty, you ever saw,” ho exclaimed. “And that beauty of hers, M. 
Champcey, is her least attraction. When she opens her lips, the charms 
of her mind make one forget those of her person; and on learning to know 
her better, her beauty and attainments give precedence to her refreshing 
artlcssness, her chastity and purity.” This excessive, all but idiotic, 
admiration, this implicit, absurd faith in his inamorata, imparted a strange, 
almost ecstatic expression to the count’s painted face. “And to think,” he 
said to himself, but in a tone loud enough to be heard, “ to think it was by 
pure chance that I ever met her!” On hearing this Daniel started 
involuntarily, whereat the count, seemingly disturbed, repeated his words 
with additional emphasis. “ Yes, I met her by chance alone; and I can 
prove it to you.” Then settling in his chair like a man who intends 
to speak for»some length of time, ho continued in that emphatic style 
which so well indicated the high opinion he had of himself,—“ You know, 
my friend, how deeply I was affetted by the death of the Countess de Ville- 
Ilaiidry. It is true sne was npt exactly the companion a statesman of my 
rank should have chosen. Ijjer intellect rarely rose beyond the effort to 
distinguish a ball-dress from a dinner-toilette. But she was a good woman, 
attentive, discreet, and devoted to me; an excellent manager, economical,' 
and yet jealous of the high reputation of my house.” 4hus, in all sincerity, 
did the count speak of the woman to whom he owed all his' political 
eminence, and wno, for sixteen long years, had endeavoured to instil some 
ideas into his empty hand. “In short,” he pursued, “the death of my 
wife so completely upset me, that I lost all taste for the avocations whieh 
had so far been dear to me, and set about looking for occupation elsewhere. 
Soob after, when I got into the habit of going frequently to'my club, I fell 
in with Sir Thomas Elgin ; and although we never became intimate, we 
always exchanged a friendly greeting, and occasionally a cigar. Sir Tom, 
as they call him, is an excellent horseman, and used to ride every .morning 
in the Bois. "I had also been recommended to take similar exercise, ana 
the result was that ws frequently met in the Avenue de* Poteaux. We 
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wished each other good moraine, and at times we cantered for a while side 
by side. I am ratter reserved; but Sir Tom is even more soand it 
■eoroely seemed as if our tfoquaintcgrce would ripen into anything better, 
when an accident brought us toother. Oqe morning while we were 
returning from a ride? Sir Tom’s mafe, a vicious brute, suddenly shied, and 
with such effect that, despite his horsemanship, he was thrown. I alighted 
instantly, with the 'view of assisting him to remount, but he could not 
rise. As you know, it requires something serious to disable an Englishman. 
However, as we afterwards discovered, he had not merely sprained an 
ankle, but dislocated the knee of the same leg as well. There was no one 
at hand, and 1 was feeling seriously embarrassed, when two soldiers 
fortunately came up. Oife tff them procured a cab, and we.took Sir Tom 
home. He was suffering badly, and groaned a good deaL We had great 
difficulty in removing him from the vehicle, ai d getting him up-stairs. I 
was walking ahead, and had just reached the second floor, when a door 
suddenly opened, and a young girl appeared on tho thwshold. The noiso 
on the stairs had startled her, and she had hastened out of her room, only 
partially dressed. A fichu was loosely thrown over her*shoulders, and her 
hair streamed from under a coquettish morning cap. Scarcely had she 
perceived Sir Tom in the servants’ arms, than—imagining no doubt that 
he was seriously wounded, or perhaps even worse—she turned as palo as 
death and fell forward. She would have been precipitated headforemost 
down the stairs, if 1 had not fortunately caught her in my arms. She had 
fainted, and for a moment I held her leaning on my shoulder, and feeling 
her heart beat—almost imperceptibly—against mine. Her cap had fallen, 
and her golden locks streamed around me, nearly touching the floor. All 
this scarcely lasted a minute; for, on recovering her senses, and finding 
herself in a man's arms, she looked extremely distressed, and slipped away 
into her room.” 

The count paused. The recollection o^thin incident so unnerved him, 
that his frame quivered, his voice faltered, and his cheeks turned palo 
Under their thick coating of rouge. He did not attempt to conceal his 
emotion. “ I am a poor old fellow,” he continued j “ and between you aud 
1, Daniel, I may tell yon that the fair se# have not,—well, not exactly— 
proved unkind to me. In fact, I fancied that love and pacsion had no 
more secrets for me. Well, I was mistaken, for never in my life had I 
experienced such a sensation as that whfth seized hold of me while Miss 
Brandon was reclining in my arms.” Sd saying, M. do Ville-Handry 
produced a cambric handkerchief, saturated^vith opoponax, and wiped his 
forehead—doing so, of course, with infinite care, so as not to damage his 
valet’s artistic work. “ I trust,” he continued, “that you will soon be 
better acquainted \mh Miss Brandon. After once seeing her, I was 
seized with a longing to see her again. Fortunately I had a convenient 
pretext for calling, and, in fact, the very next day I was at her door again, 
inquiring after Sir Thomas hflgin. I was shown into his room, and ; mud 
him reclining on an invalid’s chair, with his leg bandaged. Beside him 
sat an elderly Jady, to whom I was introduced,* and who was none other 
than Mrs Brian. They received me most politely, but not without Some, 
reserve; and although I ftaid longer than is ordinary under sueh circum¬ 
stances, I did not see a sign .of Miss Sarah, She was equally invisible" 
on subsequent occasions, and I positively came to the conclusion that she 
purposely avoided me. However, one day, Sir Tom, who* was rapidly 
improving, expressed a desire to take a short turn in the Champs Ely sties. 
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I offered him my arm, which he accepted; and as wfc were returning, he 
asked me if I would be kind enough |o take pot-luckfwith him.” •=» 

However important this informaticl might be for jfanicl, he had for some 
time been lending an inattentive ear *o the count’s sfory, for he had fancied 
he heard a strange faint noise which he could not account for. At last on 
looking round he divined the cause. His bedroonf door, which lie had 
carefully closed aftcir pushing M. de*Br<5van into the inner apartment, was 
now ajar. No doubt Maxime, tired or confinement and excited by curiosity, 
Lad opened it so as to listen to M. do Vilie-Handry’s narrative.” 

The count, however, was stilr quite ignorant of M. tie Brovan’s presence. 
“So,” said he, “ I was to see Miss Brandon agaSn. Upon my word [ was 
less excited on # the day I made my first speech. However, as you are 
aware, I have some little power over myself; and I had already recovered 
my calmness, when Sir Tom confessed that he would have invited me long 
before, hut fortkedear of offending his young relative, who had declared 
she would never meet mo again. I was grieved, and asked how I had 
offended her. Wlicreupon Sir Tom, with his usual composure, remarked, 

‘ Oh, she doesn’t blame *you, but herself, on account of that ridiculous 
scene the other day.’ Bo you hear, Bauiel, he called that adorable seciio 
which I have just described to you, ‘ ridiculous I ’ It is only English and 
Americans who can perpetrate such absurdities. 1 have since found out 
that they had to insist with all their authority to induce Miss Brandon to 
receive me ; but she had tact enough not to lot me divine it when 1 was 
formally presented to her, just before dinner. No doubt, slio blushed 
deeply ; hut wo shook hands cordially enough, and to put ine at my ease, 
sho cut my first formal compliment short with tiio remark, 1 You arc 
Tom’s friend, so I am sure we shall be friends as well.’ AHi 1 Daniel! you 
admired Miss Brandon at the theatre j but you ought to see her at homo. 
Elsewhere she sacrifices herself to the requirements of society, hut at home 
she can venture to be herself. We soon became friends, as she had fore¬ 
told ; so soon, in fact, that I was quite surprised when I found her speak-’ 
iug to me like an-old acquaintance. 1 soou discovered tlio reason of this. 
Our Erensh girls, my dear Danfel, are charming, no doubt; but they are 
generally frivolous, badly informed, and care for nothing else but balls, 
novels, and fashion. But with American young ladies matters arc different. 
They are so brought up that at at early date their minds occupy themselves 
with tho same subjects that filtt their parents’ thoughts,—politics, parlia¬ 
mentary debates, industrial topics, scientific discoveries, and so on. A man 
like myself, known abroad and at home during a long political career of 
some distinction, oould not be a stranger to Miss Brandon. My earnest¬ 
ness in defending causes which I considered just had often excited her 
enthusiasm; and moved by my speeches, which she was in the habit of 
reading, she had frequently, thought of the speaker. I think I can hear, 
her miw exclaiming, with that crystal voiee.of hers, * Oh, yos 1 I knew 
you, count; I knew you long ago. And many a day I wished I were a 
friend of yours, so that Lmight say to you, Well done, sir 1 .your policy is 
'grand and noble 1 ’ And it is evident sho had Qtone so, for she remem¬ 
bered a number of passages from my speeches’ which I had forgotten 
Hyself, and quoted them almost literally. At times, I was amazed at some 
peculiarly bold, thoughts sho expressed; and, when I complimented her 
upon them, shfe broke out into loud laughter, exclaiming,—* Why, count, 
those are your own ideas: 1 got them from you. You said so and so on 
such apd such anpccasion,’ And when, on. returning home_at night-time. 
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I looked into my pafibrs to ascertain the truth, 1 almost always fouqd that 
MSes Brandon had Mpn rignt. He* I tell you after that, that 1 soon 
became a Oonstant vigSor at the houel in. the Rue du Cirque ? But what 
I must tell you is, that X found there the most perfect and purest happi¬ 
ness I have ever known upon earth. I was filled with respect and admira¬ 
tion when I noted thb rigid morality of the household, blepded with the 
heartiest cheerfulness. I spent my happiest hours there between Mrs 
Brian, the Puritan lady,—so strict as regards herself, jo indulgent for 
others; and Sir Thomas Elgin, the noblest and best of men, who under an 
appearanoe of icy coldness conceals .the wannest and kindest of hearts.” 

What was the Count de* Ville-Handry aiming at f -or had he no aim at 
aU f Was it his object merely to make Daniel the confidant of his amazing 
Jove romance? Or did he simply yield to the natural desire of all lovers, 
to find an outlet for their exuberant feelings, and talk of their passion even 
when they know that indiscretion may compromise success ? Daniel asked 
himself these questions; bat the count did not allow him time to reflect 
and answer them. After a brief pause, he roused himself, and suddenly 
changing his tone: “I guess what you think, nfy dear Daniel. You say 
to yourself, * The Count de Ville-Handry was in love.’ Well, I assure you 
you are mistaken.” 

Daniel started from his chair, and, overcome by amazement, exclaimed, 
“ Can it be possible ? ” 

“Exactly so: I give you my word of honour. The feelings which 
attracted me towards Miss Brandon were the same that bound me to my 
daughter. But as I am a shrewd observer,, and have some knowledge of 
the human heart, I could not help being struck by a ohange in Miss 
Brandon’s features, and especially in her manner. After treating me with 
the greatest freedom and familiarity, she suddenly became reserved, and 
almost cold. It was evident to me that she was embarrassed in my 
presence. Our constant intercourse, far from uniting us more closely, 
seemed to frighten her. You may guess how I interpreted this change, 
my dear Daniel. But, as I have never been a conceited man, I thought I 
might be mistaken. I watched her carefully, and soon realised that, if on 
my side I only loved Miss Brandon with a fatherly affection, I had yet 
succeeded in inspiring her with a more tender sentiment.” 

In any other person, this senile self-ooncbjt would have appeared intensely 
absurd to DanieTi in Henrietta’s father, it joined him deeply. The count 
noticed his downcast look, and, misinterpreting it, asked him, “ Do yon 
doubt what I say ?" 

“Oh, no, sir 

“ Very well, then. I can assure you, at all events, that the discovery 
so disturbed and surprised mo, that for three days I could not think calmly, 
over the matter, nor decide what I ought to do. Still, it was necessary I 
should make up my mind. I did not for a moment think of abusing the 
confidence of this innocent child; and yet I knew, I felt, she was absolutely 
in my power. . But no 1 It would have been infamous for me to repay 
excellent Mrs Brian’s hospitality, and noble Sir Tom’s kindness, with such - 
ingratitude. On the other hand, must I necessarily deny myself those 
pleasant visits to the house in the Rue dn Cirque, and break with friends 
who were so dear to me? I thought of that as well; but I had not the 
courage to do «o.” He hesitated for a moment, tijing to'read Daniel’s 
real opinion in his eves. Then after a pause, he added gravely, “It was 
theft only that the idea of marrying her occurred $o me.” 
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Daniel had been expecting the fatal announcement, so that however 
heavy’the blow might be, he was pr&ared fof it. Me did not move. Qjs 
apparent indifference seemed to snrpiae the count, who, with an expression 
of discontent, curtly repeated, “ Y«, I thought ol marrying her. You 
will say, ' It was a serious matter.’ I knew that only too well; and for 
this reason I did not decide the question in a hurry, but weighed the pros 
and cons most carefully. I am not one of those weak men, as I am sure 
you know, who can easily be hoodwibked, and who fancy they alone possess 
the secret of perehnial youth. No, no; I know myself, and am fully aware, 
better than anybody else, that f am approaching maturer years. This was, 
in fact, the first objection that arose in my mind. But then I answered it 
triumphantly by the fact, that age is not a matter to be decided by one’s 
certificate of bitth, for, in point of fact, we are only as old as we appear to 
be. Now, thanks to an exceptionally sober and peaceful life, forty years 
of which were spept in the country—thanks, moreover, to an iron constitu¬ 
tion, and to the extreme care 1 have always taken of my health, I possess 
a—what shall I sqy f—a vigour which many young men, who can hardly 
drag one foo^ after the »other, might very well envy." So saying, M. de 
Ville-Handry rose to his feet, straightened his spine, and stretched out his 
well-shaped leg. Then, when he thought that Daniel had sufficiently admired 
him, ho continued, “Now, what of Miss Brandon? You think, perhaps, 
that she is still in her teens ? No, far from that! She is at least twenty- 
five, my dear friend; and, for a woman, twenty-five years mean—ah, ah 1” 
He smiled ironically, as if to say that a woman of twenty-five appeared to 
him an old, a very old woman. “ Besides,” continued he, “ I know how 
Berious her disposition is, and tun well acquainted with her eminent good 
sense. You may rely upon me when I tell you I have studied her. A 
thousand trifles, of no weight in appearance, and unnoticed by herself in 
all probability, have told me that she does not at all care for young men. 
She has learnt to appreciate the true value of young husbands of thirty, 
who are all fire and name in the honeymoon, and who, six months later, 
wearied of pure and tranquil happiness, seek their delights elsewhere. 
It is not only of late that I hage found out how truly she values what is, 
after all, most desirable in this world—a great name worthily homo by a 
true man, and a reputation that would shed new radiance upon her. How 
often have I heard her say to^Mrs Brian, * Above all, aunt, I want to be 
proud of my husband; I wanJfto see everybody’s eye sparkle with admira¬ 
tion and envy as soon as I m/ntion his name, which will bo mine as well; 
I want people to whisper around me, ‘ Ah, how happy she is to ho loved 
by such a man!’ ” The count shook his head gravely, and continued in 
a solemn tone, “ I examined myself, Daniel, and found that 1 answered all 
Miss Brandon’s expectations; and the result of my meditations was, that 
I should be a madman to allow such happiness to escape me. Accordingly, 
having firmly made up my mind, I went to Sir Thomas Elgin to acquaint 
him with my intentions. I cannot describe*to you his amazement. ‘ You- 
are joking,’ he said at first, ‘ and that grieves me deeply. ’ But when he 
saw that I had never spoken more seriously iij my life,* he, usually so 
phlegmatic, became perfectly furious, and I fell from the clouds when he 
told me outright that he meant to do all he could to prevent such a match. 
I had to use all my skill to make him change his mind. All I could obtain 
from him, after more than two hours’ discussion, was a promise that he 
would remain' neutral, and would leave Mrs Brian the responsibility of 
refusing or accepting my offer.” 
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The worthy count laughed as he apo.ke—laughed most heartily—recalling 
P*. doubt his discuss^n with Sir T<§n, and tlie diplomatic skill he had 
evinced. “ So I weifc to Mrs BriaiL” he resumed. “ Ah ! she did not 
mince matters. At the first word, she called ine—God forgive her—an 
old fool, and plainly told me that I must never show myself in the Rue du 
Cirque again. I insisted; but in vain. She would not even listen to me, 
the old Raritan; and, when I became pressing, she dropped me a solemn 
courtesy, and left me alone in the room, looking foolish enough, I am sure. 
For the time I could only retire, and 1 did so, hoping that her interview 
with her niece migM induce her to change Her mind. Not at all, however, 
for when I callod at the bjuse the next day, the servants said that Sir 
Tom was out, and that Mrs Brian and Miss Brandon had just loft for 
Fontainebleau. The day after, the same result; and so on for a wholo 
week. I was growing more and more restless, when one morning a 
commissionaire brought me a letter. It was Miss Brandon who wrote. 
She asked me to be in the Bois do Boulogne, near tho cascade, at four 
o'clock that very afternoon, adding, that she was going out riding with Sir 
Tom, and would find a means to escape from form and mejpt me. As a 
matter of course, I was punctual; and a few minutes after my arrival I 
perceived her riding towards mo at full speed. She had Scarcely reached 
my side than she exclaimed, ‘ They arc watching me so jealously, that I 
could not write to you till to-day. I am deeply wounded by this want of 
confidence, and cannot endure it any longer. Here I am, carry me off, let 
ns go! 1 Never, Daniel, never have I seen her look more marvellously 
beautiful than she looked at that moment. She was flushed with excite¬ 
ment and tho rapid ride; her eyes shone with courage and passion, and her 
lips trembled. ‘4 know' I am ruining myself,’ she continued, ‘ and you as 
well—yon will probably despise me. But never mind ! Let ns be gone ! ’ ” 
The count paused, overcome with excitement; bnt at last recovering 
himself, he continued—“To hear a beautiful woman tell you that! All, 
Daniel I such an experience alone is worth a man’s whole life. And 
yet I had the courage, mad as I was, to speak to her words of reason. 
Yes, Iliad the courage, aud almost fabulous control over myself, to conjure 
her to return home. She began to weep, aud accused me of„indifferenco. 
But I had discovered a way out of the difficulty, and rejoined, ‘Sarah, go 
home. Write me what you have just told rje, and I am sure I shall compel 
your friends to grant me your hand.’ Shdtdid so, and then what I had 
foreseen came to pass. In tho face of such proof of what they called onr 
madness, Sir Tom and Mrs Brian did not dare to oppose our plans any 
longer. After some little hesitation, and imposing certain honorable 
conditions, they said to Sarah and myself, ‘ Well, as you are determined— 
go aud get married.’” . 

This is what tho Count do Ville-Haudry called “ chance. ” The whole 
chain of circumstances which he himself recorded, from Sir Tom’s accident 
and Miss Brandon’s fainting fit, the meeting near the cascade, and the 
suggested elopqment—even the sudden enthusiasm of a frivolous yonng 
woman for his political opinions, and her amazing knowledge of his speeches 
—all seemed to him perfectly natural and simple. Daniel was thunderstruck. 
Ho could not possibly understand how a man like tho count could be so 
perfectly blind to the intrigue that was going on around him. Limited, 
howerer, as were M. de Ville-Handry’s powers of perception, lie none the 
less noted Daniel’s preoccupation. “Come,” said he, “ what are you thinking 
of? Let Us hear your opinion. Tell me frankly that you suspect Miss 
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Brandon of trying to catch me i% her snares, on at least, of self-in¬ 
terest.” 

“ I do not say so,” stammered Daijiel, 

“ No, but you think so : and that is worse. Wolf, I think I can convince 
yon of your mistake. What do you think Miss Brandon would gain by 
marrying me? A fortune, no doubt. I have only one word to reply, but 
that is sufficient : Miss Brandon is jieher than I am myself.” Even if this 
were true, lianicl knew well enough from Maxime’a account how the 
adventuress had acquired her wealth, and he could repress a shudder, 
which the count noticed with #0 little irritation. “ Y™ richer than J am,” 
he repeated. “ The oil-wells she has inheriteddrom her father bring her in, 
one year with jjjhe other, some two hundred thousand francs annually, and 
this iri spite of their being sadly mismanaged. If they were properly 
attended to, they would yield three, fonrj or five times as much, or oven 
more. Sir Tom has proved to me that they arc an almost inexhaustible 
source of wealth. If petroleum was not fabulously profitable, how would 
you account for the oil-fever with which these cool, calculating Yankees 
have suddenly been soiled, and which lias made even more milliounaires 
than the gold-fever in California and the Territories ? Ah 1 thero is some¬ 
thing to be mfMe in that direction yet, and something grand, if one only 
disposed of a large capital.” He was growing excited, and forgetting 
himself—almost to the point of revealing some hidden secret; hut managing 
to recover himself in time, he continued more calmly, “However, enough 
of thaj. I trust your suspicious are removed. You may tell me, perhaps, 
that Miss Brandon takes me because she can do no bettor. Mistaken again, 
my friend. At this very moment she is called upon to choose between mo 
and a much younger man than myself, a man whoso fortune, moreover, is 
larger than mine—Count Gordon-Chalusse.” 

Why was it that the Count deVille-lInndry seemed to appeal to Daniel, 
and to plead his cause before him ? Daniel did not oven think of asking 
himself the question, for his mind was in a state of utter confusion. Still, 
as the count insisted on having his opinion, repeatedly asking, “ Well, do 
you see any other objection? ’’Vie at last forgot Maxima's prudent warning, 
and said in« troubled voice, “No doubt, count, you know Miss Brandon ’,1 
family?” 

“ Certainly ! Do you thinks would buy a cat in a bag ? Her excellent 
father was a model of honest/.” 

“And—her previous life?'’ 

The count started from his chair, and costing a savage glance at Daniel 
exclaim oil, “Oh, oh 1 I see that ono of those rascally slanderers, who have 
tried to tarnish the honour of the noblest and chastest of women, has 
already been at work here, anticipating my communication to you, and 
repeating the infamous calumnies 1 myself have heard of. You must give 
me the name of the scoundrel.” Daniel instinctively turned towards the 
door, behind which M. de Brdvan was listening. Perhaps lie expected him 
to appear; but Maxime did not stir. “ Sarah’s previous .life 1 ” continued 
the count, “ I know every hour of it; and I ca« answer for it as for my 
own. The darling ! Before consenting to he Vninc, she insisted upon my 
knowing everything; yes, everything, without reserve or boastfulness; 
and I know what she has suffered. Did they not actually say she had 
been the accomplice of a wretched thief, a cashier, who robbed his employers? 
Did they not say sho had driven a foolish young man, a gambler, to commit 
Suicide; ajnl that she had watched him destroy himself ? Ah' 1 you have 
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only to look at Mi ss Brandon to rcalisatbat these vile stories were concocted 
hg. malicious enemies%nd rivals. Ann look here,. Daniel, you may believe 
(me: whenever you eel people calumif ate a man or woman, yon may rest 
assured that that man or woman has, somehow or other, wounded or 
humiliated some mean, envious fool, who cannot endure his or her superi¬ 
ority in point of fortune, rank, beauty, or talent.” 

-M. de Ville-Hamdry had actually recovered his youthful energy in 
defending his inamorata, There was a brighter gleam in his eyes, a 
stronger ring in hi^oice, and more animation in his gestures. “But no 
more of that pamfifftopic,” he said, “ let uil talk seriously.” And rising 
again from his chair, and leaning against the mantelpiece in front of Daniel, 
he continued, ‘ ‘ 1 told you that Sir Tom and Mrs Brian insisted upon certain 
conditions before they consented to onr marriage. One of them is, that 
Miss Brandon is to be received by my relations as she deserves to be, 
not only respectfully, but affectionately, even tenderly. Now, so far 
as this point is concerned, I have some remote cousins, who, having 
nothing to expect from me when I die, do not trouble themselves 
any more about me than I trouble myself aboifc them. But I have a 
daughter; and there is the danger. I know she is distressed at the' 
idea of my marrying again. She cannot bear the idea of another woman 
taking her mother’s place, bearing her name, and ruling in my house! ” 
Daniel at last realised what he waB to understand by that unsuccessful 
appointment which had procured him the pleasure of the Count de Villc- 
Handry's visit. “ Now, resumed tho latter, “ I know my daughter. She 
is her mother ovor again,—weak, but obstinate beyond endurance. If she 
has taken it into her head to receive Miss Brandon uncivilly, she will do so, 
notwithstanding all she has promised me, and there will be a terrible scene. 
In this case, if Miss Brandon consents, in spite of everything, to carry out 
our present intentions, my house will become a perfect hell upon earth. 
She—my wife—would no doubt Buffer terribly. Now, the question is, 
whether I have sufficient influence over Henriette to bring her to reason. 
I scarcely think so j but the influence I may not possess may bo at tho 
command of a very honourable young man t know; and that man is yon.” 
Daniel flushed scarlet. It was tho first time that the count spoke so 
clearly. “ I have never disapproved of my poor wife’s plans, ” resumed 
M. de Ville-Ilondry ; “and the proof is, that I have allowed you to pay 
your attentions to my daughter. But now i make this condition : if my 
daughter behaves as she ought towards Miss Brandon,—that is, as a tender 
and devoted sister, then, six months after my marriage, there shall bp 
another wedding at my house. ” Daniel was about to Bpeak; but the count 
prevented him, continuing—“ No, not a word I I have shown you the 
wisdom of my decision, and yon may act accordingly.” He had> already 
put on his hat and opened the door, when he added, “Ah I one tiling 
more. Miss Brandon has asked me to present you to her to-night. She 
wants to speak to you. Come and dine with me; and after dinner we 
will go to the Rue du Cirque. Now, pray think-of what I have told you, 
and good-bye l ”■ 

VII. 

The CotmT de. Vidle-Handry had hardly closqjl the door when M. de 
Br4van rushed out of his hiding-place. “ Was I right! ” ho exclaimed. 

Bat Daniel did not hear his friend, whose very presence he had forgotten. 
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Overcome by the great effort he had made to conoeal his feelings, lie had 
sunk &n to a chair, where he still remained liidingfcis face in his handa 
and irionrnfully repeating, “ The count has lost hi:/ mind altogether; wff' 
are ruined.” ‘ 

His grief was so intense, that M. de Bn!van was plainly touched. 
After looking at him compassionately for some minutes, he touched his 
shoulder, exclaiming, “ Daniel!" 

This time the young officer heard his friend, and starting like a man 
suddenly roused from slumber, he recalled what had just happened, and 
asked, “You heard what he said, Maxime ? ” 

“Yes, I did—in fact I did not lose a single wprd or gesture. But do not 
Maine me for my indiscretion. It enables mo to give- you some friendly 
advice. You Miow I have paid dearly for my experience.” Ho hesitated 
for a moment, as if at a loss how to express himself, and then curtly asked: 

“ You love Mile, de Ville-Handry ?” 

‘ ‘ More than life* itself: don’t yon know Ido?" 

“Well, if that ja so, give up all thoughts of useless resistance; induce - 
Mile. Henriette to do as«her father wishes; and persuade Miss Brandon to 
let your wedding take place a month after her own. But ask for special 
pledges. Mile, do Ville-Handry may suffer somewhat during the month’s 
interval; but, on the morrow of your wedding you will carry her off to 
your own home, and leave the old man to his amorous folly.” 

This suggestion disclosed a now prospect for Daniel. “ I had not thought 
of that,” said be. 

“It is all yon can do.” 

“Yes; no doubt it is the course that prudence would advise,—but in 
following it should I act honourably ? ” 

“ Oh, honour! honour 1 ” 

“ Would it not be wrong for me to abandon tho poor old fellow to the 
mercy of Miss Brandon and her accomplices ? ” 

“Yon will never he able to rescue him, my dear boy.” 

“Still, I ought at least to try. You yourself thought so yesterday, and 
even this morning, not two hoip-s ago.” 

Maxime could scarcely conceal his impatience. “1 did not know then 
what I know now,” he replied. 

Daniel had risen, and was walking np and down the room, answering his 
own objections, rather than Vi. de Brcvan’s—“ If I were the only person 
concerned in the matter,” said he, “I might perhaps capitulate. But 
Henriette would never do so. Her father Bays, she is as weak as a child; 
but I fully believe that, in a moment of emergency, rj£gunld shew great 
energy and will.” 

“ What need is there for yon to tell her at all who MISS-Braffl^M?" 

“ I have pledged my word of honour to tell her everything. ’ 

M. de Brcvau shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say, “ Such 1'oHy is 
unpardonablo”—and raising his voice, he exclaimed, “In that cose, my 
poor fellow, you had better give up your Henriette altogether. ” 

“Not yet, my friend, not yet!” rejoined D*niel, who' had seemingly 
mastered his despair. 1 ' An honest man who defends his life and honour is 
pretty strong after all. It is true I have little or no experience, but I have 
you, Maxime; and I know I can always corn t upon you.” 

Daniel did mot seem tuiotice that M. de Brdvan, who the other evening 
had been all fire and enUgy, was now perceptibly cooler, as if—conscious 
of having made a mistake—he wished to retrace his steps. “ Certainly, 
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yon may count upon due," he replied^jnietly j “but what cm earth pan be 
done?” ■ 

I' “ Well, -what you *ucl yourselt. I shall’call upon Miss Bran rl on, and 
watch her. I shall dissemble, and gain time. If necessary, I shall employ 
private detectives, and investigate her antecedents. I shall try to interest 
some high personage in my favour,—my nijnister, for instance, who is very 
kind to me. Besides, I have an idea.” 

“Ah!" 

“ Suppose we co^l find that unlucky cashier, whom you told me about, 
and'who you fane^w still alive. What waS his name? Oh, Mai gat! An 
advertisement inserted in all the loading newspapers of Europe would, no 
doubt, reach him ; and the hope of vengeance—” r 

M. de Erevan's cheeks reddened perceptibly; and with stfange vehem¬ 
ence he exclaimed, “ What nonsense! ” Then in a more collected tone lie 
added, “ You forgot that Malgat has been sentenced to several years’ penal 
servitude, and that he will take your advertisement to be a police trick, 
and consequently conceal himself more carefully than evfr." 

But Dan id was not so easily Bhaken. “Web, I will tbink it over,” 
he replied. “ Perhaps something might he done with that young man 
whom M. dc Ville-iramlry mentioned—Count Gordon-Ohalusse. If 1 
thought lie were really anxious for Miss Brandon’s hand— ” 

“1 have heard it said, and I am sure it’s true, that young Gordon is a 
perfect idiot, mad with vanity, and determined on anything to heighten 
his notoriety. As Miss Brandon is very famous, he .would marry her in the 
same way as he would pay a couple of hundred thousand francs for a 
race horse.” 

“ And how do yon account for Miss Brandon’s refusal ? ” 

“ Why, by the young fool’s character. She’s very well aware that after 
three months’ matrimony Gordon would decamp, and that there would he 
a legal separation before the year was over. And besides, Gordon is only 
five-and-twenty, and likely to live a good deal longer than a lover who is 
already nearly out of his sixties.” 

Maxime’s intonation imparted terrible ignficance to his words; and 
Daniel turned pale and stammered,—“ Heavens 1 Do you. think Mist; 
Brandon could—” 

“Could do anything, most assuredly,—except, perhaps, get into trouble 
with the police. I have hoard her Bay that only fools employ steel and 
poison.” As he spoke, a strange smile crossed M. de Erevan's lips ; 
and he added, “It is true there are other means—less prompt, perhaps, but 
much safer—by which one may get rid of troublesome people. You ask 
what they are ? Why, the same no doubt that she employed to get rid of 
poor Kergrist and Malgat,—purely moral means, based upon her thorough 
knowledge of her victims’ characters, and her own infernal power over 
them.” f 

Daniel tried in vain to obtain more positive information from his friend. 
Dc Erevan answered him evasively ; perhaps because he did not dare to 
speak out freely, and rovtal his real thoughts ; or, perhaps, because it came 
within his plans to content himself with adding this last terror to all 
Daniel’s other apprehensions: Maxime’s embarrassment, unmistakeable a 
m'onjent ago, had now quite disappeared, as if he had copie to some final 
decision after long hesitation. He who had ad^ped all kiittls of conces¬ 
sions now suggested tho most energetic resistance, and seemed confident 
of success. When he at last loft Daniel, he had made the young officer 
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promise to keep him Hourly acquainted with whatever happened, and, 
above all, to try every means in hi# powereto um/aslc Miss Brandon, 
“How he hates her!” ejaculated Daniel when he was alone, and in hi9* 
simplicity he again asked himself whether, after all, his friend’s hatred 
might not bo rather far fetched. Champcey could understand well enough 
that a yonng and beautiful woman, actuated by covetousness and ambition, 
might feign a love that she did not really feel for a foolish old millionuaire, 
with the view of inducing him to narry her—bartering, as it were, her 
charms for gold. Such things liappeiv every day in modern society, and 
.are accepted quite naturally by^ieople, said to be resArtablc. The same 
woman might, moreover, surmise that she would speedily become a widow, 
thus regaining her liberty, with the agreeable addendum of a largo fortune. 
Such surmises ate equally frequent. But it was a more serious tiling to 
conclude that she would deliberately hasten lior aged husband's death by 
criminal means. Maxime’s prediction so seriously disturbed’Daniel, that 
he remained for hdurs in gloomy meditation—forgetting alike his official 
duties and the count’s invitation to dinner. At nightfall, however, L13 
servant row oil him from iris reverie, and lie suddenly remembered that lie 
had not kept nis promise, to acquaint Ilenrictte with whatever he dis¬ 
covered concerning Miss Brandou. 

Mile, tie Villc-IJandry had passed a sleepless night and anxious day, 
wondering why Daniel did not return, starting at each footstep on tfio 
stairs, at cadi rumble of wheels in the street hdow. She was positively 
thinking oi going to his rooms in the line do l’Universitd, when a servant 
entered, and announced “M. Champcey.” Starting to her feet, alio was 
about to greet her dilatory lover in reproachful strains, when, glancing at 
his sad face, she realised that he on his side must have antlered, and that 
some great misfortune had befallen them both. “All,”'she exclaimed, 
“ your fears were well grounded ! ” 

“Yes—unfortunately,” answered Daniel. 

“ Tell me everything.” bIic replied. 

“Your father called on me this morning,” answered the yonng officer,' 
“and offered me your hand, providing I obtained your consent to his 
marriage with Miss Brandon. And then, faithful to his promise, ho 
repeated everything he had learnt from Maximo and the count, merely 
omitting such details as were unfit for ilouviotte's ears, and 1 bo last and 
most terrible charge which M. de Brevan had preferred against the adven¬ 
turess. 

“ To think of my father marrying such a creature,” exclaimed Henrietta 
when lie had finished. “It is impossible for ine to sit still and smile, 
when such ruin and disgrace threaten us. I shall oppose Miss Brandon 
with all my strength aud energy.” 

“Nevertheless, she may succeed,” remarked Daniel. 

“ Succeed 1 Well, at all events, she shall never conquer me. My hand 
shall never touch hcr’s, aud if my father persists, I will seek refuge in a 
convent. ” 

“M. de ViUe-Handry would never consent to that.” 

“Then I will shut myself up in my room, ana never leave it again. I 
scarcely think they will drag me out by force.” 

She spoke with an earnestness and a determination which nothing 
seemed likely to shake or break; and yet Daniel was oppressed with sad 
presentiments. “Mis^randon will not come here alone,” said he, 

“ Who will come with her, then ? ’ 
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“•Why, her relatives—Sir Thomas Elgin and Mrs Brian. 0 Henriette, 
my love, to think tifet you should |e exposed to the persecution'of .such 
edious beings.” 

“ I amhot afraid oflthem,”‘replied'Mlle. de Ville-Handry, proudly raising 
her head; and in a gentler tone she added, “ Besides, won’t you always be 
near me, to advise and protect me in case of danger?” 

“ I ? Why, one of their first efforts will be to try and part ns.” 

“Yes, I know weE enough tkah the house wiU no longer be open 
to you.’> 

“Well, then?” , 

Blushing to the roots of her hair, and averting her glance, Henriette 
resumed, “If they force “me to do so, I must act as a girl in ordinary 
circumstances never should do. I will meet you secretly, i 1 will win over 
one of my maids, the most discreet I can find, and through her we may 
correspond.” 

This arrangement did not seemingly relieve Danitfi from his appre¬ 
hensions, for with quivering lips he asked, “ And then ? ” 

Henriette understood his embarrassment and,timidity. “I thought,” 
said she, “that you would be willing to wait until the -lavtf’authorises me 
to make my own choice; and when that day comes, I promise you, Daniel, 
that whatever my father may say, I will ask you for your arm, and 
in broad daylight leave this house never to re-enter it again.” 

Seizing his true love’s hand and carrying it to his lips, Daniel repeated 
with rapture, “Ah, you have restored me to hope.” 

Then seated side by side they discussed their plans, and Daniel explained 
that he intended to make one last effort to avert this marriage; asking 
Henriette to hide her intentions from her father until the result of this 
final scheme was" known. After infinite pleading, she at last^consented. 
“ I will dp what you desire,” she said; “ but believe me, all your efforts 
will be in vain.” 

She was interrupted by the Count de Ville-Handry’s arrival. lie kissed 
his daughter, said a few words about the weather, and then, drawing 
Daniel into a baywindow, eagerly asked, “ Have you spoken to her ? ” 

“Yes j Mile. Henriette wants a few day S to consider.” 

“ That’s absurd,” replied the count with a look of displeasure. " Noth¬ 
ing could be more ridiculous. But, after all, it’s your own business, my 
dear Daniel. And, if you want any additional motive, I will tell you that 
my daughter is very rich. She will' have more than .two million francs of 
her own.” 

“ Sir ! ’’ exclaimed Daniel indignantly. But the Count de Ville-Handry 
had already turned upon hiB heels; and the butler was at the dour,( 
announcing that dinner was on the table. 

Although the repast was excellent in itself, it was a very duU matter, 
indeed, so far as conversation was concerned. However, it was promptly 
despatched; for the count seemed' to be sitting on needles, and looked 
at his vtftth evar other minute. Coffee had just been handed round, 
when, turning to Daniel, he eubtimed, “Let us ntake haste. Miss Brandon 
expects ns.” And scarcfij|^®wing the young officer time to take leave 
of Henriette, he led him to his carriage, pushed him inside, jumped in 
afterwards, and called out to the coachman, “To Miss Brandon’s, in the 
Rue-du Cirque! Drive fast I ” 
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Tus coachman knew well enough what the oount meant when he said, 

“ Drive faet 1 ” On Bueh ocoasions he urged his horses into their very • 
sharpest trot, and, but for his great skill, many a foot-passenger would 
have been run oser. This evening* however, the count twice lowered 
the window to call out, “ .Don’t drive at a walk ! ” The fact is, that, 
in spite of his efforts to assume a grave air, such as "befits a statesman, 
lie was as impatient, and as vain of his love, }s a young undergraduate 
hurrying to his first rendezvous. During dinner he had been sullen and 
silent; but now^ie was talkative, and chatted away, without at all troub¬ 
ling himself concerning his companion’s silence. Daniel did not even Us ten. 
Ensconced in a comer of the well-padded vehicle, he was trying his utmost 
to control his feelfngs, for the idea of finding himself face to face with 
this formidable adventuress, Miss Brandon, was strangely exciting him, 
and he knew tjiat he needed to retain all his composure and energy. 

Ten minutes sufficed to drive the whole distance to the Rue du Cirque. 

“ Hero we are,” cried the count, who, without waiting for the footman 
to assist him in alighting, sprang out of the vehicle, and impetuously raiaod 
the knocker garnishing the door of Miss Brandon’s residence. The house 
was not one of those pretentious buildings which attract the attention of 
passers by. Seen from the street, it appeared singularly modest and un¬ 
assuming, lmt then neither the garden nor the Btables and carriage-house 
were visible. A servant took the visitors’ overcoats, and escorted them to 
the first floor. Scarcely had they reached the landing, than the count 
paused and stammered as if hiB breath were failing him,—“ There, there I ” 

Daniel was at a loss to divine his meaning, but in point of fact the count 
wished to apprize him that this was the spot where he had held Miss 
Brandon in his arms on the day she fainted. However, Daniel had no timq 
to ask any questions, for here came another servant, who, with a low bow, 
informed the visitors that Mrj Brian and Miss Brandon had just risen 
from tabic, and were still engaged at their toilettes. At the same time he 
asked them"to walk into the grand drawing-room, adding that he would 
hi form Sir Thomas Elgin of their arrival. 

“ All right,” rejoined the count, in a tone which indicated that he con¬ 
sidered himself perfectly at home in Miss Brandon’s house, and, followed 
liy Daniel, he at once entered the great reception-room. Evidence of 
Mrs Brian’s puritanic tastes was here to be found on all sides. All the 
appointments were of great value, but they had a cold, stiff, mournful air. 
The furniture was singularly angular, and there was altogether a want of 
comfort and cosiness about the room. The clock on the mantelpiece was 
surmounted by a bronze group, portraying a couple of biblical personages, 
and the only other work of art—if suoh it* could be called—was a huge 
painting, affixed to the wall, facing the fire-place. Thirofas thawffll-length 
portrait of a man of fifty or thereabouts, faire d in a fancy uniform with 
enormous epaulettes. He wore a plumed' 1 #*^on his head; a huge sabre 
hung at his side, and a blue sash, into whiew a couple of revolvers were 
thrust, encircled his waist. “General Brandon, Miss Sarah’s father,” 
^marked the Count de Ville-Handry in a tone of deep respect, which 
positively nnnerved DtOTel “As a work of art, this portrait, no doubt, 
leaves much to be wished for; but I am told that the likeness excellent.” 
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' However that might be, there was certainly no resemblance between the 
American general’s tinned features afcd Miss Brandon’s delicate lineaments. 
AVlien Daniel approached the painting, he fancied he could detect a studied 
and intentional coarseness of execution about it. It seemed as if the artist 
had purposely executed a daub; for by the side of glarihg anatomical inac¬ 
curacies one noted unmistakeable traces of a master’s hand; for instance, one 
of the ears, half hid behind the hair, was admirably rendered. 

However, before Daniel could draw auy conclusions from this strange 
discovery, Sir Thomas Elgin entered the room. Ho was in evening dress, 
and looked taller and stiffer than ever in his white cravat; he walked a 
little lame, and leant for support on a stout cane. “ What, my dear Sir 
Tom 1 ” exclaimed the count, ‘ ‘ does your leg still trouble you ? ” 

“Oh, a great deal I ” replied the honourable gentleman,'with a marked 
English accent,—“a great deal since this morning. The doctor thinks 
therein us t be something the matter with the bone.” And obeying the 
tendency we all have to display our ailments, he slightly drew up his 
trousers so as to show the bandages he wore. 

The Oount de Yille-Handry assumed a look of commiseration, and then, 
forgetting that he had introduced Daniel already the night before at the 
opera-house, he presented him over again. This ceremony being accom¬ 
plished, he remarked, “Upon my word, I am almost ashamed to appear 
so early ; but I knew you expected company to-night." 

“Oh, only a few persons 1" 

“And I desired to see you for a few moments alone.” 

Sir Thomas Elgin smiled; or rather, he made a horrible grimace. Then 
caressing his whiskers, he exclaimed, “ Miss Sarah has been informed of 
your arrival; and I heard her tell Mrs Brian that she was nearly ready. 
1 cannot imagine iiow she can spend so much time at her toilet.” 

While tire pair chatted before the fire-place,—Sir Tom stretched out in au 
casy-chair, and the count loaning against the mantelpiece, —Daniel withdrew 
to a window looking on to the court-yard and garden behind the house. 
With his brow resting against the cool glass, he remained in meditation. 
He could not understand this wound of ( Sir Thomas Elgin’s. “Is it 
possible that his fall was an intentional one?” he asked himself, “or did 
he really break his leg ? If he did so, that fainting-fit might have been 
natural, and not pre-arranged; hut—” He was just plunging into a new 
train of doubt and speculation, when the noise of a carriage entering the 
court-yard roused him from his thoughts. He looked out. A brougham 
had stopped before the back door. A lady alighted; and lie could scarcely 
repress an exclamation of surprise, for he thought he recognized her. For 
a moment he remained uncertain, but she suddenly raised her head to 
speak to the coachman, and as she did so, the light of a lamp fell full 
upon her features. There could be no further doubt. This woman was 
Miss Brandop. She (lew up the steps, and entered the house. Daniel 
distinctlyJieard tjjg heavy doof close behind her. At the opera, the night 
before, a«%le wJi uttered by her had sufficed tg enlighten him. And now 
here was an umnistakeable taja ible fact to support his earlier suspicions. 
To increase the count’s pSu^SKte impatience he had been told that Miss 
Brandon tad not quite finisMl dressing, but was making all haste to .come 
down to him. Not a word had: been said of her absence from the house, or 
of her expected return. Where tad she been ? AV’hat new intrigue had 
compelled her to leave the honsc at such a momWt! It must evidently 
have been southing of great importance to have kept her out so late. 
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wl4n, ta she wu bound to know, tlfcwtrat was waiting for her. Tliis 
irciduit-threw a flood of light on the canning j^iliey o^these adventurers, 
on Sil Thomas Elgin’s ana Mrs-Brian’s clover and active complicity. , 
Dame? now fully understood their game, and realized how the Count de 
Ville-Hspdry had been entrapped. He himself could never have escaped 
Buch snardfc What skilful actors these intriguants wore 1 And how perfect 
all their arrangements, down to the merest points of detail. The stiff 
puritanic elegance of the grand drawing-room was calculated to dispel 
many a doubt; and as for “ General" Brandon’s horrible portrait, it was 
simply a stroke of genius. Daniel no longer believed in Sir Tom’s broken 
deg. “It is no more broken that, mine," he mused, but at the same time 
he greatly marvelled at the honourable baronet’s self-denial in consenting 
to wear his leg bandaged up for months, just as if it really had becu 
injured. “To-night,” he continued, “the performance will, no doubt, be 
specially artistic, as they expected me," bfow fully enlightened, and#ith 
every doubt dispelled, the young officer composed himself for the coming 
battle; and fearing that his isolation and dreamy look might betray his 
thoughts, he returned to the fire-place, where the count and Sir Tom were 
still engaged unfamiliar conversation. 

M. de Villo-Handry was just detailing his arrangements for his wedding. 
He meant to reside with his wife on the second floor of his mansion, for ho 
intended dividing the first floor into two suites of apartments,—one for 
Sir Thomas Elgin, and tho other for Mrs Brian ; knowing very well that 
his adoVed Sarah would never consent to part from tho dear relatives who 
had been father and mother to her. The last words remained in liis throat: 
for he paused as if suddenly petrified, with his eyes starting from their 
sockets and his mouth wide open. Mrs Brian had entered tho room, fol¬ 
lowed by Miss Brandon. On this occasion Daniel war even more im¬ 
pressed with the young American’s beauty than on the previous night at 
the opera. Sarah’s personal charms were, moreover, enhanced by the strik¬ 
ing toilette slio wore,—a puce coloured robe, profusely embroidered with 
tiny bouquets of Chinese silk, and trimmed with a long laoe llounce. In 
her hair, as carelessly arranged as usual, sho only wore a spray of fuchsia, 
but the crimson bells produced as charming effect as they mingled with her 
golden curlsf»imd fell gracefully over the nape of her neck. "Approaching 
the Count de Ville-Handry with a smile, and offering him her brow to kiss, 
she shyly asked, “ Do I look well, dear count? ” 

The count quivered from head to foot, and had scarcely sufficient com¬ 
mand over himself to stretch out his lips and stammer in an ecstatic tone, 
“Oh beahtiful, too beautiful 1 ” 

“It haB taken yon long enough, I am sure,” remarked Sir Tom severely, 
—“too long 1 ” And yet he might have known that in point of fact Miss 
Brandon had accomplished a miracle of expeditiousness; for a quarter of 
an hour had not elapsed since her return to the house. 

“ You are an impertinent fellow, Tom,” she»rejoiued with a girlish laugh, 
“and I am glad the count’s presence relieves me from your .eternal sermons, ” 

“ Sarah 1 ” exclaimed Mrs Brian reprovingly. 

But Miss Brandon had already turned, offering *her hand to Daniel—“I 
am so glad you have come I ” she said. “ I am sure we shall understand 
each other admirably.” She spoke these words as softly as possible ; but, 
ifj^o had known her better, he would have read in her eyes that her 
ideas had completely chafed since the preceding night;—then she wished 
him well, now she hated hun intensely; 
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‘t Understand each otherl*^ h«fiwpSa.ted as he bowed. “ In what f ” 

She make no rejojpder. indeed, yieir Conversation was interruptedly i, 
^servant, who, opening the door, announced several of the usual visitor)!. It 
was now ten o’clock, and for an hottr or so there was a constant arrival of 
guests. At eleven there were fully a hundred persons in the gr^nd and 
small drawing-rooms, without counting the occupants of twor.'de apart¬ 
ments where card tables had been set out. Some of the men wnb attended 


oall “High Life —a circle which clothes the vices and frailties of 
humanity in radiant garb, and which has to be carefully studied before its 
imperfections can be detected beneath the splendid livery of fashion. The 
younger men were especially remarkable for the superlative elegance of 
their attire, and the faultless arrangement of their hair; and the older 
onedpfor their air of importance and endiess brochettes of decorations. 
Those who might claim any degree of eminence, either by reason of their 
names or positions, were eagerly recognised by the deferential manner in 
which they were received. It was for the especial benefit of these more 
notable members of the gathering that the Count de Vilh-Handry arro¬ 
gantly aired his good fortune; now ordering the servants here and there, as 
5 he had been the master of the house, and now, with mock modesty, 
strolling from group to group, catering for every available compliment anont 
Miss Brandon’s beauty and his own good luck. Gracefully reclining in an 
easy-chair near the fire-place, Sarah played the part of a young queen sur¬ 
rounded by her court. But, despite the multitude of her admirers, and the 
constant succession of compliments she had to listen to, she never for one 
moment lost sight of Daniel, bat watched him stealthily, seeking to divine 
his thoughts by'the expression of his features. At one moment she even 
shookedper crowd of worshippers by suddenly leaving her place to ask 
him why he held himself so aloof, and whether he felt indisposed. Then, 


shooked per crowd of worshippers by suddenly leaving her place to ask 
him why he held himself so aloof, and whether he felt indisposed. Then, 
perceiving that he was a perfect stranger in Buch a gathering, she was' 

g racious enough to point out to him some of the most remarkable among 
er visitors—acquainting him, indeed, so persistently with the names of 
her distinguished friendL that Daniel began to think she mast have 
divined his intentions, and desired to warn him against a-’tering on a 
struggle. It was, indeed, as if she had said, “ You see what friends I 
have, and how they could defend me if you dared to attack me.” 

Nevertheless, he was not discouraged, for he had already estimated the 
difficulty of his undertaking, and the obstacles he was likely to encounter. 
While the conversation was progressing around him, he arranged in his 
head a plan, which, he hoped, would enable him tp fathom this dangerous 
siren’s antecedents. He was so preoccupied with this scheme that he did 
not notice that the guests were rapidly retiring, and, indeed, he was still 
wrapt in reverie when only a few intimate friends and a few card-players 
—engaged at their last gamer-remained of, all the brilliant throng. How¬ 
ever, he was roused at last by Miss Brandon’s voioe exclaiming, “ Will 
you grant me ten minutes’ conversation, M. Charapcey ? ” 


shoulders, and rejoined, “Our dear count alone would have a right to 
judge my conduct; and he has authorised me to do what 1 am doing.” 
"'hen tumina to DanieLxshe added. “Come with me. air.” 
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Siik lecf him to a Small boudoir of fresh and coquettish aspect, and which 
seemetrtinost a conservatory,, so replete was it with rare and fragrant 
flowers. T^arge vases, filled with floral marvels, stood before the windows, 
tho frames of which were overgrown with luxuriant creepers. The walls 
were hung with bright silk, and the light bamboo chairs covered with tho 
same material If the great reception-room reflected Mrs Brian’s character, 
this charming boudoir surely ^presented Miss Brandon’s own exquisite 
taste. Beating herself on a small sofa, she began, after a short pause, 
“My aunt was right; it would have been more proper for me to convoy to 
you what I waift to say through Sir Thomas Elgin. But, in my country 
girls are independent ; and, when-my interests arc at stake, I trust m one 
but myself.” She^spoke these words in a bewitching, ingenuous manner, 
or rather with the would-be cunning air of a child bent on some formidable 
task. “I have heajd that my deal- aunt wont to see you this.aftornoon," 
she continued,,?' so no doflht you know that in less than a mouth I shall 
bo the Countess do Ville-Handry ?” Daniel was surprised. In less than 
a month ! What could be done in bo short a timet “Now,” concluded 
Miss Brandon, “ I wish to hear from your own lips whether you see—any 
—objections to this match.” 

She spoko so frankly, that it was plain she was utterly ignorant of that 
article in the code of social laws which directs a French girl never to speak 
of matrimony without blushing to the roots of her hair, Daniel, on the 
contrary, was most embarrassed. “I confess," he replied with much 
hesitation, “that I do not understand, that 1 cannot possibly explain to 
myself, why you do mo the honour—” 

“To consult you? Excuse me : I think you understand me perfectly 
well. Has not Mile, do Ville-llandry’s hand been promised you! ’’ 

“ The count has allowed me to hope—” 

“Ho has pledged his word, sir, under certain: conditions, and has told 
me everything. I speak, therefore, to tho Count do Ville-Handry’s son-in- 
law, and I repeat, Do you see any objections to this match ? ” 

The question was too precise to allow of any prevarication. And yet 
Daniel was anxious to gam time, and avoid any positive answer. For the 
first time in his life he uttered a falsehood, and stammered out, “I see 
no objection.” 

“Really?” 

“Really.” 

She shook her head as if scarcely satisfied, and then continued slowly, 
“If that be the case, you will not refuse me a great favour. Carried away 
by her grief at seeing hor father marry again;' Mlle/de Ville-Handry hates 
me without even knowing me. Will you prqpiise me to use your influence 
in trying to persuade her to change her disposition towards me ? ” 

Never had honest Daniel Champcey been tried so hard., “ I am afraid 
you over-estimate my influence,” ho answered in diplomatic fashion. 

“ I do not ask of you to succeed,” she rejoinetl, giving him a sharp and 
penetrating glance, which made,him fairly start, “ only give me your word 
tljat you'wiildo your best, and I shall be very much obliged to you. Will 
ymhgive me that promise ? ” 

Could he do so? The situation was so exceptional, and it was so desir* 

x 
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able ho should lull tho «aW r ffiHTl&ourlty for a time, that for a momoU 
he was inclined to pledget -nis word. Nay, more than inclined, fr lie 
made an effort to do so. Bui his lips refused to utter a false oath. J» 

“ You Bee,” resumed Miss Brandon coldly,—“you see you wok. "eooiv- 
ing me.” And, turning away from him, she bid her face in heeJmmk, 
•apparently overcome by grief. “ What a disgrace! Great Urffl I \\ lut 
humiliation I ” she repeated, in a tone of bitter sorrow. But nddeul.y lier 
features brightened as if with a ray of hope, and she exclaimed, “ Well, 
lot it be so. 1 like it all the hotter so. A mean man would not have 
hesitated at an oath, howover determined he might have been not to keep 
it. Whilst you—I can trust you : you a’i-e a man of honour, and all is not 
lost yet. What is the cause of your aversion f Is it a question of money, 
—the count’s fortune ? ” «. 

“MissBrandon!” 

“ No, it is not that, I see; I was quite sure it was not. What can it 
he, then ? Tell me, sir, 1 beseech you, toil mo ! ” • 

“ What could he tell lier t ” Silence was his only answer. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Sarah, clenching her tcetji convulsively, “I under¬ 
stand ; ” and she made a supreme effort to control her sob*; but, .’levorl Sin¬ 
less, big tears, resembling diamonds of matchless beauty, rolled slow ly 
down from between her quivering eyelashes. “Yes,” she said, “1 
understand. 1 understand that the infamous slanders of my enemies have 
reached you, and that you have believed them. You have, no ilouht, 
boon told that! am an adventuress, come from nowhere ; that my faflnr, 
the brave defender of the Union, exists only in the painting in the 
drawing-room ; that, no one knows whence I derive my income ; that Tom, 
that noble Soul, and Mrs Briau, a saint upon earth, arc my accomplices, 
Confess, you li*ve boon told all that, and have believed it.” 

Supoyb in lier wrath, with glowing cheeks and quivering lips, she vo.-o 
to her feet, and added in a tone of bitter sarcasm, “ Ah ! when people arc 
called upon to admire a noble deed, they refuse to believe in it, and only 
pant their praise after a rigorous inquiry; bnt if it is a question of 
slander, they dispense with all ceremony, and however monstrous the 
thing may appear, however improbable it may sound, they believe it 
instantly. They do not hesitate to repeat calumnies wlii«h utteilv dis¬ 
honour a woman, which kill her morally. If l were a man, ami bad bet n 
told that Mis» Brandon was an adventuress, 1 should have sit, about 
ascertaining the truth. America is not so far off. I should have so .o 
found the ten thousand men who served under (leu Brandon, and doy 
would have told uie wliat sort of man their leader waa. 1 shouh! Imvo 
visited the oil-regions of Pennsylvania, and have learnt on the snot t hat tins 
petroleum wells belonging to Sir Thomas Bigin, Mrs Brian, and Mi.-s 
Brandon, yield a larger revenue than many a principality.” 

Daniel w as •ainneed at the candour and boldness with which Sarah 
a ppm ached this terrible subject. For her to speak with such energy and 
in such a tone, she must either be pissosed of unsurpassed impudence, 
or else —ho had to confess it—she must bo innocent. 

Overcome by the ellVrt she had made, she hud sunk back on the sofa, 
and now continued iidalnwer tone of voice, as if speaking to herself, “ But 
have 1 a right to complain ? 1 reap what 1 sowed. Alas I Too. ha.- told 
me so, often enough, -ml ! w.-uhl not believe him. 1 was not tw*.sly 
years old when 1 came to Paris, after my poor father’s death. 1 had been 
brought up in America, where yo»ug girls know no other law but that of 
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their own consciences. -They teETBnnPhaP' that our first duty ia’to he 
truthful i but in France, young girls t»re, lief nib everything else, taught hew 
toutfaetioe hypocrisy, "While we are tohl never to' blush, except when we 
hutfMoile wrong, they are taught to a fleet prudishnefs under all oirunm- 
stonjjig. French people labour to save appearances : whilst we Americans 
ainfafValiry. In Philadelphia, I did everything 1 chose, provided 1 did 
not thiuH it wrong, and l fancied 1 could do the same here, Poor me.! I 
forgot the wickedness of tho woijfd. I went out riding alone in the 
morning; I went to church alone ; and, if I needed anything for my toilet, 

! ordered the carriage, and flrove out aloue to lmy it. 1 did not feel 
b'limd to east down my eyes every time a man spoke to me, and, if he was 
amusing and witty, l laughed at what he said? If a new fashion pleased 
me, J adoptedjt. I committed all these crimes. 1 was young, rich, and 
popular, and these were so many more offences against the soeial code of 
Paris. Tho result was, that I liad scarcely been hero a year when people 
said that that wsetch Malgat—” She paused as she uttered tho cashier's 
name; and,springing to her feet, bounded towards Daniel, both of whose 
bands she grasped as slip continued, “ Malgat! Have jour friends talked 
to you aboub’Malgat ?And, as he liesitatid to reply, tho added, “ Ah, 
answer me 1 Don’t you see that your hesitation is an insult ? ” 

“ Well,—yes,” stammered the young oll’iucr. 

With a gesture of despair she raised her hands to heaven, calling Ood, 
ns it wojc, to witness her humiliation, and asking Him for an inspiration, 
Then, as if with sudden resolution, she exclaimed, “ lint 1 have proofs, 
unimpeachable proofs, of Malgat’s rascality.” And, without waiting for 
another word, she hurried into the adjoining room. 

Daniel remained motionless in the centre of the bntidpir. He was posi- 
liiely thunderstruck; and so faultlessly did MlWHrandon pass from one 
emotion to the other—sounding in turn rach chord of mission, that ho again 
able st asked himself if she were really acting. “ What a woman ! ” lie 
murmured to himself, unconsciously repeating bis friend do Urevau’t) 
words,—“ What a woman ! And liuw well she defends herself ! ” 

Hut Miss llrandoii had already returned, carrying a small casket of 
costly wood, inlaid with ivdty. Unsmiling her seat on the sofa, she 
exclaimed® in a sharp, curt tone, indicative of suppressed passion, “First 
of all, 1 must thank yon, M. Ohampcey, for your frankness, for it enables 
me. 1u defend niysilf. I hnwthat I bad been calumniated; but it is a 
difficult thing to bring slanderers to book, though, fortunately, through 
yon 1 aiu now able to face them. May I ask you to listen to mo,—for 1 
n> ear to you, by my mother’s memory, that you shall learn the truth— 
the whole truth.” Pausing for a moment, she opened the casket, and 
rummaged among the.papors it contained as if in search of some particular 
document. Then, with feverish haste, she continued, “M. Malgat was the 
cashier and confidential clerk of the Mutual Discount Society, a large and 
powerful hanking company. Sir Thomas 'Elgin bad some business with 
him, a few weeks after our arrival here, for the purpose of drawing funds 
he had left in Philadelphia. Malgat was very obliging, and Sir Tom, to 
show his appreciation, invited him to dine hcy<?. This is how he became 
acquainted with Mrs Brian and myself. He was a man of forty or there¬ 
abouts, of medium height, ueitheagood-lookiiig nor ugly, but polite, though 
■r^t refined in mauuers. I should have paid but little attention to him if 
a strange eSJiression which came at times into his little ‘yellow eyes had 
not fainy frightened me. I can t explain his look to you, hut it was that 
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of a - vicious man. My impr'essioif Was so strong, that I could not help 
telling Tom that I folt suib Malgaft would turn out badly, and tliait it 
was very wrong on his part to trust him in money matters. Ton).only 
laughed at my presentiments ; and I distinctly remember that evbJ'Mrs 
Brian scolded me for jndging a man by his mere appearance, declari'-"? u that 
there were very honest men in the world who had yellow eyeaA I must 
acknowledge, moreover, that M. Malgat behaved perfectly weir whoncver 
he was here. As Sir Tom was imperfectly acquainted with Parisian 
customs, and had some money to invest, he asked Malgat to advise him. 
Whenever we received drafts on the Mutual Discount society, he always 
saved us the trouble of going to cash them, and brought the money here 
himself. After a while, When Sir Tom took it into his head to try some 
small speculations on ’change, M. Malgat offered his assistance ; but, in 
point of fact, they never had any luck. While speaking, Miss Brandon 
had found the papers she was looking for, and she now handed them 
to Daniel, saying, “ If you at all doubt what I say, look'at these.” 

The documents offered for Daniel’s inspection were a dozen slips of 
paper, on which Malgat reported his operations ,"t tho'Bonrse, carried on 
on Sir Thomas Elgin’s account, and with the latter’s mofiey. They all 
finished in the same fashion,—“ We have lost considerably ; but arc bound 
to be more fortunate next time. There is a capital chance with such and 
such shares : send me all the money you can spare.” Although tlio 
purport of the missives was invariably the same, the funds alluded to 
varied in each letter. “It’s very strango,” ejaculated Daniel, speaking 
rather to himself than to Mias Brandon. 

“Strange?. Yes, indeed!” rejoined Sarah. “But please read this 
other letter, which-is more explicit still. Bead it aloud, pray.” 

So speaking, she hauled Daniel a note couched in the following terms :— 
“Paris, Dec. 5.—Sir Thomas Elgin.—Dear Sir,—In a position of great 
distress, and at a loss where to turn for a helping hand, I make so bold as 
to write to you—a man of high honour and integrity—and confess that, to 
my everlasting shame, I have committed a crime. Whilst carrying on 
your speculations, I gave way to temptation, and speculated on my own 
account. The little money I’ possessed’soon disappeared, and in my 
endeavours to rocover it I lost my head; so that, at tlio pre? ant hour, I 
owe more than fifty thousand francs, taken from tlio safe of the society. 
Will you have pity on me? Will you be generous enough to lend me that 
sum ? I may not be able to return it in less than six or seven years; but 
I will repay you, I swear it, with interest. I await your answer, like a 
criminal waiting for the verdict of the jury. It is a matter of life and 
death with me; and as you decide, so I may be saved, or disgraced 
forever.—A. Malgat.” On tlio margin, methodical Sir Tom had noted, in 
his angular handwriting, “ Answered immediately. Sent M. M. a cheque 
for 50,000 francs, to be drawn from funds deposited with the Mutual 
Disoouut Sooiety. No interest to be paid.” 

“ And that,” stammered Daniel, “ that is the man—” 

“ Whom I was charged with having turned aside from the paths of 
honesty; yes, sir ! Now ( you learn to know him. But wait. You see, 
he was saved. It was not long before he appeared here again with his 
false face bathed in tears. I. can find no words to convey to yon his 
exaggerated expressions of gratitude. Ho refused to shake hands witlpEnr 
Thomas Elgin; because, he said, he was no longer worthy of such an 
honour. He spoke of nothing but devotion unto death. It is true that 
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Sir Tom carried his generosity t^WfWnes, He, who is a model of 
honesty, and would Have starved rather tha| touch money intrusted to 
his rare, consoled Malgat, telling him that there were some temptations too 
stron|lto he resisted, and repeating all the paradoxical phrases wfiich have 
beenIpecially invented for the justification of thieves. Malgat had still 
somiWS^pey of his own ; but Sir Tom did not ask him for it, for fear of. 
hurting liiij feelings. He continued to invite hilh, and nrged him to come 
and dine with us as formerly.” Miss Brandon paused, laughing with that 
strange nervous laugh, which is offfen the precursor of an hysteric fit. 
Then in a hoarse voice, she continued, “Do you know, M. Chairipecy, how 
Malgat repaid all this kindliest Read this last note : it will restore me 
your esteem, I trust.” With these words she produced yet another letter, 
written by Malgpt to Sir Thomas Klgin. 

“ I deceived you,” it began. “ I had not merely taken P0,000 frs. from 
the hank, but more than 300,000. By means of false entries I had 
managed to conceaLmy defalcations until now ; but I can do so no longer. 
The directors have begun to suspect me : and the chairman has just told 
me that to-morroi» the hooks will bo examined. I am lost. I ought to 
kill myself, I Ijpow; buff 1 have not the courage to do so. 1 venture to 
ask you to furnish me with the means of escaping from France. I beseech 
you on my knees, in the name of all that is dear to you, for mercy’s sake j 
for I am penniless, and cannot even pay my railway fare as far as the 
frontier. Nor can I return home, for 1 am watched. Once more, have 
pity on an unfortunate man, and leave your answer with the concierge. I 
will call for it at about nine o’clock.—A. Maloat.” Not on the margin, 
as before, but right across the lines, Sir Thomas Elgin had laconically 
■penned, “Answered immediately. No! The scamnA” Daniel was tog 
fearfully excited to speak a word ; it was as irmcTNi^gie dbuld do to return 
Miss Brandon the letter. “We were dming alone the day that note 
arrived,” said she, “and Sir Tom was so indignant that he forgot his usual 
reservo, anil told us everything. For myself I could not help pitying the _ 
wretched man, and I besought Tom .to furnish him with means to escape. ’ 
He was inflexible; hut, perceiving my distress, he tried to reassure mo 
by saying that Malgat would certainly not come, for ho would not dare 
to expect aiyuiswer to Buoh a letter.” Pressing both her hands against her 
heart, as if to still its beating, she continued in a weaker voice, “ Neverthe¬ 
less ho came, and, seeing his hopes disappointed, he insisted upon speaking 
to us. The servants allowed him to come up-stairs. Ah 1 if 1 lived a 
thousand years, 1 should never forget that fearful scene. Feeling that all 
was lost, this thief, this defaulter, became positively enraged : he demanded 
money. At first he asked for it on his knees in humble words; hut, when 
he found that this plan did not answer, he rose to his feet in a perfect fury, 
and, with foaming mouth and bloodshot eyes, overwhelmed us with the 
coarsest insults. At last Tom’s patience gave out, and ho rang for the 
servants. They had to employ force to drag him out; and, as they forced 
him down-stairs, he threatened us with his fists, and swore that he would 
be avenged.” 

Miss Brandon shuddered so repeatedly whilo %he spoke, that Daniel 
fancied she was about to faint. But, after an effort, she seemingly mastered 
her weakness, and resumed her narrative in a more decided tone. “By 
degrees the impressioft caused on us all by this horrible scene faded from 
our ujjjids, mrtil we only thought of it as a had dream. If -wo mentioned 
Malgat at all, it was only with pity and contempt; for what could he do 
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to o«? Nothing, you may «e§ if he dared to accuse -us of some 

great crime, we thought no fme wmold listen to him, and that we should 
never hear of it. flow could we- imagine .that folks would question 
our integrity on the mere word of shell a scoundrel! In the meai^'mle, 
hi*'crime hail become known ; and all the papers were full of it, ajJtjng a 
number of more or less reliable particulars. They exaggerated thufc ..omit 
he had stolen ; and declared he had succeeded in escaping to Kngland, the 
police having lost his traces in 1 .ondon. As for myself, I had nearly 
forgotten the whole matter. He had undoubtedly fled ; but, before 
leaving Paris, he had schemed out the vengeance he threatened us with. 
I cannot say how or where he found people mean enough to serve his 
purposes, or even who they*were j hut perhaps, as Mrs Brian suggested, he 
contented himself with sending anonymous letters to some 0 of our acquain¬ 
tances, who did not like us, or envied us. At all events, in less than a 
week after his disappearance, it was reported everywhere, that I, Sarah 
Brandon, htul been this defaulter’s accomplice ; and that the sums he had 
stolen might easily he found if my private drawers eonld only be searched. 
Yes, that is what folks Baid, at first in a cautious whisper, tlieu in a louder 
tone, and finally openly, and before all the world. Soon tl>e papers took 
,the matter up. They repeated these Blenders, arranging them to suit their 
purpose, ami speaking of me with a thousand infamous insinuations. They 
said that Malgat had aeted in the American style, and remarked that it 
was quite natural he should go to a foreign country, after having been 
associated W'ith a certain foreign lady.” , 

A crimson flush suffused Sarah’s checks ; her bosom heaved with emotion, 
and her features assumed in turn an expression of shame, indignation, resent¬ 
ment, and desire for, revenge. “ Conscious of our honesty,” she resumed, 
“ we paid no atl.cittioii**-'-! Jiese scurrilous reports. Indeed, we were as yet. 
ignorant-of them. It is true I had noticed some of our acquaintances 
whisper together, and smile and look at each other in a strange manner, 
in my presence, but I had not troubled myself as to the cause. However, 
one afternoon, while we were out, a paper was loft at the house, and this 
aoquainted us with the true state of things. It was a summons for me to 
anpiar before an investigating magistrate). It came like a thunderbolt. 
Sir Tom Was so enraged that he swore 1 should not go. He .declared he 
would discover my tradneers, and challenge and kill everyone who repeated 
these, abominable slanders. He insisted on going out at once, and Mrs 
Brian and myself were quite unable to detain him. He roughly pushed us 
aside, and, taking Malgat’s letters, hurried out of the house. Wo were left 
in a state of suspense and anxiety till midnight, when' lie returned fairly 
exhausted. He’had Reen all our friends he could think of, and had every¬ 
where been told that he was too simple to give a thought to such infamous 
reports : that they were too absurd to be believed.” At this point of her 
narrative Miss Brandon nearly .gave way, sobs intercepting her words ; hut 
once more she mastered her emotion, and continued, “ 1 went the next day 
to the I’alais do Justice, and, after being kept waiting for a long time in 
a dar k passage,, 1 was conducted before the magistrate in his private room. 
He was an elderly man, With bard features and piercing eyes, and received 
me as brutally as if 1 bad been a criminal. But when I had shown him 
the letters you have just road, his manner suddenly changed, pity got the 
better of him, and 1 thonght I saw a tear in his eye. Ah ! I shall^o 
eternally grateful to him for the words be said when I lefciis ofl?',e,— 
‘Boor, young girl I Justice bows reverently before your innocenoe. Would 
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to God that the world conld be made same. ’ ” She paused anew, 

niidstlmn fixing her eyes, trembling $vitfi najigled fear and hope, upon 

• DanieU she added in a supplicating voice, "The world 1ms bevu more cruel 
than ilstico itself-; but you, sir, will you be harder thau the magistrate ? ” 

.All Daniel was sorely embarrassed what to answer. IIis braiu was 
whiA^l “Sir!” begged Miss iiramlon again. “M. Uhanipeey ! ” Her 
eyes were gtill fixed upon him, and he instinctively turned his head aside, 
feeling that, when his glance met hers, all his will and energy were, as if hy 
astrangofascination, paralysed, “(treat God ! ” exclaimed Miss lirandon, 
witli grieved surprise, “he still doubts me. M. Champoey, speak, 1 pray 
you ? Do you doubt the. autheiftieity of those letters ? Ah, if you do, take 
them ; for I do not hesitate to confide them to you, although they are the 
only proofs of lgy innocence. Take and show them to the clerks who sat 
for twenty years in the same office with Malgat, and they will tell you the 
handwriting is liis; that he himself signed his own condemnation when 
penning them. Ajul, if that is not enough, go to the magistrate who 
examined me : his name is l’atrigent.” 

Tliis last appeal»failed. like the preceding ones, to elicit any reply from 
Daniel. In i^s confusion he had sunk on to a chair, and with his elbow 
resting on a small stand, and his brow on liis hands, he was endeavouring 
to thiuk and reason. As he remained thus, .Miss Brandon rose, approached 
him softly, and, taking one of liis hands, murmured gently, “ l beseech 
you ! ” But as if suddenly electrilied by the touch of tins soft, worm 
hand, Daniel rose so hastily, that he npset the chair; and, trembling 
with mysterious terror, exclaimed, “Kergrist!” 

Miss Brandon hounded back as if suddenly scorched by fire. From crimson 
her lace turned livid; she darted at Daniel a glanei^of burning liaireffi 
“Dh ! ” she murmured, “ oh ! ” as if she could (nfclm^vwrds to express lie? 
feelings. Was she going away? It seemed for ono moment as if she 
thought of doing so, for she walked towards the door; but, apparently 
changing her mind, she abruptly turned and faced Daniel again. “ This is 
the first time in my life,” she said, in a quivering voice, “ that I condescend 
to justify myself against such infamous charges; and you abuse my 
patience by heaping insult af ten insult upon mo. But never mind. 1 look 
upon you llouriette’s husband; and, sinco I have commenced, I mean to 
finish." Daniel tried to say a few words of apology : but she interrupted 
him,—“Well, yes; one night a young man, Charles do Kergrist,—a 
proliigate, a gambler, crowning liis scandalous life in the vilest ami meanest 
fashion,—did come and kill himself under my window. On the morrow a 
great outcry arose against me; and threu dayB later the madman’s brother, 
AI; I fi ne de Kergrist, came to ask Sir Thomas Elgin for an explanation. 
But do you know what came of this explanation? Charles de Kergrist, it 
was shewn, had killed himsulf in a stato of drunkenness after supper. lie 
committed suicide because be bad lost his fortune at Homburg and Baden ; 
because he hud exhausted his last resources^ because his father, ashamed 
of his disgraceful conduct, refused to acknowledge him any longer. And, 

• if ho chose my window for his suicide, it was because he wished to satisfy 
a petty grievance. Looking upon me as an heiress, with a fortune that 
would enable him to continue his extravagant life, ho had courted me, and 
had been refused by SirTliomas Elgin. Finally, at the time the catastrophe 
occurred, I was sixty miles from here, at Tours, staying with one of Sir 
TmW frk*f#o-J Mr Palmer, who deposed—” And, ns Daniel looked at her 
with an air of utter bewilderment, she added,—“Perhaps you will ask me 
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for proofs of what I state. 1 fflrnrtftme to give you. But I know a man 
who can give you what yw wantv and that man is M. de Ketgrtst’s 
brother; for, since those explanations, he has continued to be our Head, 
—one of bur best friends. And he was here to-night, and you muari'have 
seen him j for he came and spoke to me while yon were standingjrf mo. ■ 
He lives in Paris ; and Sir Tom will give you his address.” . 

Casting on Daniel a glance in which pity and contempt wera strangely 
mingled, she then concluded, ill her proudest tone,—“And now, sir, since 
I have deigned to stand here like a criminal, sit in judgment, on me. 
Question mo, and I will answer. What elso have you to charge me with ? ” 

In the exercise of judicial functions, calmness is, of all things, most 
requisite, and Daniel was but too conscious df liis intenso excitement; he 
knew he could not prevent his features from expressing hia-uttcr bewilder¬ 
ment. Hence ho gave up all discussion, and simply said, “ I believe 
you, Miss Brandon, 1 believe you.” 

The beautiful Sarah’s eyes sparkled for a moment with joy; and in a tone 
of voice which sounded like the echo of her heart, she said, “ Oh, thank 
you ! now I am sure you will win me Mile. Henrietta’s friendship.” 

Why did she mention that name? It broke the charm which had con¬ 
quered Daniel. He perceived how weak he had been, and felt ashamed of 
himself. “Excuse me from answering that point to-night,” he replied, with 
sudden sternness. “ I Bhould like to consider.” 

She looked at him stupefied. “What do you mean?” she asked. 
“ Have 1 removed your doubts and suspicions, or not? Perhaps you wish 
to consult one of my enemies ? ” 

She spoke in a tone of such profound disdain that Daniel, stung to tlio 
quick, forgot the dy/gretioii ho had intended to observe, and retorted : 

Since you insist ‘upol^iifcf Miss Brandon, I mu3t confess that’ there is one 
doubt which yon have not removed.” 

“Which?” 

Daniel hesitated, regretting that he had allowed these words to escape 
him. But ho had gone too far now to retract. “I do not understand,” 
he replied, “how you can marry the Count de Villc-Ilamlry.” 

“Why not?” > 

“Yon aro young, and I am told you are immensely rich, r-Now, the 
conut is sixty-eight years old.” 

She, who had been so daring that nothing seemed likely to disconcert 
her, now lowered her head like a timid gill fresh from boarding-school, 
and a crimson flush suffused not merely her face, but even her neck and 
arms. “Yon are cruel, sir!” she stammered : “the secret into which you 
pry is one of those which a girl hardly dares to confide to her mother.” 

Daniel’s eyes brightened with anticipated triumph, for he fancied he had 
oauglit hqr at last. “Ah, indeed 1 ” said he ironically. 

But, without wavering, Miss Brandon replied, “You wish for an explana¬ 
tion ; well," let it be so. For your sake, I will lay aside the reserve which 
girls are taught to retain in such matters. I do not love the Count de Ville- 
Ilandry.” Daniel started, for this confession sSemed to him the height of 
imprudence. “I do not live him,—at least, not with real love; and 1 have 
never allowed him to hope for such a feeling. Still, I shall be most happy 
to become his wife. Do not expect me to explain to you what is going on 
in my mind. I myself hardly understand it as yet. I can give no preeiro' 
name to the feeling of sympathy which attracts me towards \iith’.' I J.ive 
been-captivated by his wit and kindness: his words have an indescribable 
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charm for me. That is all I can tell yi-d <**^niel could scarcely believe 
his ear* “And,” she continued, “if you *nst have motives of more 
ordinal i character, I will confess to you that 1 can no longer endure this 
life, harassed as I am by such vile slander. M. de Ville-tiaudry’s 
residence appears to mo an asylum, where 1 shall bury my disappointments 
and eJ.wJ'iw, and find peace, with a position commanding respect. Ah 1 
yon need npt lie afraid for that great and noble name. 1 shall bear it 
worthily and nobly, and shrink from no sacrifice to onchan.ee its splendour. 
You may say that I jim a calculating Voman. I dare say I am; but I see 
nothing mean or disgraceful in my hopes. ” 

Daniel had thought ho had confounded her, and it was she who crushed 
ldm by her bold frankness; for there was nothing to say, no reasonable 
objection to mal^e. Fifty out of every hundred marriages in Franco are 
contracted under very similar circumstances. 

“During the last two yeai's,” resumed Miss Brandon, “I have had 
twenty oilers; and.among them three or four that would have been 
acceptable to the daughter of a duchess. I refused them, in spite of Sir 
Thomas Flgin and Jill's Brian. Only yesterday, a man’of twenty-five, a 
Oordou-Ohalusss, was here at my feet. I sent him off like the others, 
preferring my dear count. And why ? ” She remained for a moment 
buried in thought, her eyes swimming iti tears; and, answering apparently her 
own questions rather than Daniel’s, continued,—“ Thanks to my beauty, as 
the world calls it,—a fatal beauty, alas!—1 have been admired, courted, over¬ 
whelmed with compliments. 1 am told that 1 move in the most elegant and 
polished society in Europe; and yet 1 have looked in vain for the man 
whose glance could, oven momentarily, disturb the peace of iny heart. On 
all sides I- have met with men of similar Bterqptype;! perfection .- men 
whose characters have no more creases than a lie 0 /".at, till equally eager 
and gallant : capital card-players, capital talkers, capital dancers, capital 
horsemen. But I had dreamed of something above the ordinary attain¬ 
ments of society.” She paused, aud then with a gesture of energy, and 
eyes beaming with enthusiasm, she exclaimed, “What J dreamed of was 
a man of noble heart, with an inflexible will, capable of attempting what 
others dared not,—what, 1 do not know, but something grand, perilous, 
impossible. .1 dreamed of one of those ambitious men, with a pale brow, 
a longing look, whose eyes sparkle with genius,—one of those strong men 
who dictate to the multitude, and who remove mountains by the force of 
their will. Ah! to repay the love of such a man 1 would have found 
treasures of tenderness in my heart, which must remain unapplied, like 
wealth buried beneath the sea. 1 would have drunk deep from the cup of 
hope; my pulse would have kept time with the fever of his excitement. 
For his sake, I would have made myself small, humble, useful: I would 
have watched his looks for the shadow of a de-/ But how proud 1 
would have been,—1, his wife,—of his success an mry, of the reverence 
paid him by his admirors, and the hatred of his ■'Hies ! ” 

As she spoke, there was a ring in her voice ti would have stirred the 
heart of a stoic, and the splendour of her bean y seemed to illuminate the 
room. Gradually, one by one, Daniel’s suspidone fell to pieces. Who 
3i)uld have questioned the sincerity of such a defence ? As if ashamed of 
her passing vehemence,' it was in a calmer and slower tone that she con¬ 
sumed, “ Now, sir, you know mo better than any other person in tin's 
worldfc^TS»ir'atone have read the innermost heart of Sarah Brandon. 
And yet I seo yon to-day for the first time iu my life. And yet you are 
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tbe [first man who has ever da ytui iispeak harshly to merharsh^mto insult. 
Will you cause me to repeat of my frankness f Surely you will npt he so 
cruel. 1 know you to lie a inau of honour and high principles ; [t know 
how, in order to save a name whieh'you revere, you have risked your pro¬ 
spects in life, the girl you love, and an enormous fortune. Yes, Ml'o. do 
Viiie-Handry has made no ordinary choice.” And with a gesture'^ utter 
despondency she concluded, “And I,—1 know iriy fato.” 

Then followed a pause, a terrible pause. They were standing face to 
face, quivering with excitement, their eyes eloquent wjth deep feeling. 

The air was impregnated with intoxicating floral perfumes, charged as it 
were with all the subtle vapours of passionq and, indeed, so enervating was 
the atmosphere, that Daniel became almost unconscious of the'surround¬ 
ings : he had lost all control over his mind, the blood was rushing to his 
head, and his temples throbbed as if with some mysterious delirium. 

“ Yes,” Miss Brandon began once more in a tremulous tone,—“ Yes, my 
fate is sealed. I must become tho Countess de Ville-Handry, or I am lost. 
And once more, sir, I beseech yo» to induce Mile, ilenriettc to receive me 
like an elder sister. Ah! if 1 were the woman you, think I am, what 
should I care for Mile. Henriette and her enmity? Youjtnow vcr y well 
that the count will go on at apy hazard. And yet I beg,—1, who am 
accustomed to command everywhere. Wliat more can Ido? Do you want 
to see mo at your feet? Here I am.” And as she said this, she really 
sank upon her knees ; and clutching hold of Daniel’s hands, pressed them 
against her burning brow. “Great God!” she sighed, “to bo refused 
by him— by him ! ” 

Her hair, which had become partially loosened, streamed over Daniel’s 
hpnda. He qnivcrgd from head to foot; and, leanim: forward, raised and 
held her, half in&nuhMjpf with her heail resting on his shoulder. “Miss 
Brandon ! ” he gasped in a hoarse, low voice. They wore so near each 
other that their breath mingled, and Daniel could feel her bosom throbbing 
tumultuously against liis heart, and burning him as it wero with its 
unnatural heat. Drunk, so to say, with sudden passion, oblivious of every¬ 
thing, be pressed bis yearning lips upon those of this strange girl. But 
with a sudden start she drew back, anjl cried, “Daniel! you unhappy 
man ! ” Then bursting into tears, she stammered, “Go ! I beg you, go ! 1 
ask for nothing now. If 1 must be lost, I must.” 

With the vehemence of delirium he replieil, “ Your will be done, Sarah : I 
am yours. You may count upon me.” And then like a madman be rushed 
from tlie room, bounded down the stairs, and finding the front door open, 
he hurried out into the street. 


X. 

It was an early winter that .year ; there was a cold, biting wind, and the 
opaque clouds hung so low that it seemed as if they nearly touched the 
h> use-tops. As the blast whistled through the trees lining the Champs 
Ifilyseos, and rustled among the shrubbery, Daniel feverishly hastened 
onward without aim or pifrpose—solely bent upon flight. But at last thq 
keen wind and prolonged motion restored him to some degree of con¬ 
sciousness, and he realised that he was bareheaded, and scantily clothed— 
having left both his hat and overcoat at Miss Brandon’s hwrr.. , £|'Siost 
simultaneously he remembered that the Count de Ville-Handry was’ wait- 
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fill® for him in the grand drawing-room, i.-.ig9j&er with Sir Thomas Elgin 
ami Mri? Brian. What would they ,s;*y and Think ? In what an awful 
j'ivdioriAent he had placed himself I Tjure might have bean some means 
of escaping from this labyrinth, and now, in his folly, he had closed itli out¬ 
lets. ‘t seemed as if he had had some singular, terrible dream; he was 
like a .Munkard, suddenly sobered, and seeking to remember what he lias 
done whilst.nmler the influence of alcohol. One by oue lie recalled the 
emotions through which he had passed during that hour just spent with 
hi iss Brandon—an hour of madness vrtiich would weigh heavily upon his 
future fate, and whose sixty minutes had for him been fraught with more 
experience thau all his life so far.* What 1 He bad boon warned, put upon 
his guard, fully apprized of all Miss Brandon’s devices. l)e Brevan had 
acquainted- him yifch the weird power of her eyes : and he himself had 
caught her that very evening openly deceiving others. And yet, despite all 
this, like a feeble, helpless fool, he had allowed himself to be fascinated by her. 
He had forgotten everything,—even his darling Henrietle, lits sole thought 
for so many years. “ Fool! ” he said to himself, “ what havo I done ? ” 

Unmindful of then persistent blast, and of the snow now beginning to 
fall, he sat down ou the steps of one of the houses at the end of the Kuo dn 
Cirque, and, with his elbows on his knees, he pressed his hands to his 
brow, as if to force his brain to suggest to him some means of salvation. 
Ho tried to retrace the various phases of his interview with Miss Brandon 
in order to find out how, after beginning like a battle, it had ended as a 
lovo-sccue. And thus recalling to memory all she had told him ih her 
soft, sweet voice, ho asked himself if she had not really been slandered. 
If there was truly anything amiss in her past life, it might be that the 
fault rested with the equivocal personages watching over her,—.Sir Thomas 
Elgin and Mrs Brian. What boldness she had TUpl.yeA in her defence I 
but also, what lofty nobility ! How penetrating was her aecent of sincerity 
when she admitted that she did not love the Count de Ville-Ilandry 
with real lovo—adding that, until now, no man had even succeeded in 
quickening her pulse ! Was she then of marble, delighting only in foolish 
vanity ? No; a thousand times no! The most accomplished artist could 
never have spoken with that pi swing convincing intonation whieh is the 
sublime giffcof truth alone. Despite all Daniel’s efforts,,he could not for¬ 
get her, and he trembled as be remembered certain words which had 
virtually betrayed the secret of her heart. Could she have said more, 
pointedly, “The only man I could love is yourself?” At this thought 
Daniel’s heart bounded with eager, unspeakable desires ; for, after all, lie 
vias a man, neither worse nor better than his fellows ; and there are but 
too many men now-a-days who would value a few .hours of happiness with 
inch a woman as Miss Brandon more highly than a whole lifetime of pure 
love beside a chaste and noble woman. “ Still, even if she loves me,” he 
repeated, as his better nature regained the upper hand, “what is it tome? 
Can I love her—I?” . .» 

He then tried to divine what might have happened since his flight from 
the house. How had Miss Brandon explained his escape? . How had she 
accounted for her own excitement ? Influenced by an invincible impulse, 
he rose and approached the house, and ensconced *n the shadow of a doorway 
opposite, he stood anxiously watching the windows, as if they could toil 
bun what was going on inside. The grand drawing-room was still brilli- 
antljkjjiiw»iriu.t*ed, and the shadows' of people passing to and fro within 
were cast repeatedly upon the white curtains, At‘ one moment a man 
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approached one of the Windqg^-oJcl, after looking out, suddenly drew back; 
Daniel distinctly recognisefThim a#, the Count de Ville-Handry.'. What 
did jt-mean ? Had Miss Brandoq been suddenly taken ill, anH were 
her people anxious about her? Such were Daniel’s thoughts, when the 
porte codiire of the house grated on its hinges. A servant throw it wide 
open, and then a small brougham drawn by a single horse emerged from 
inside and turned rapidly towards the Champs Elysees. Before this was 
accomplished, however, the light of one of the lamps affixed to the gateway 
had illuminated the interior of the vehicle, and, as at the beginning of the 
evening, Daniel recognised in its occupant—Miss Brandon. The shock 
was so great that he staggered. 

“She has deceived met! ” he exclaimed, grinding his teeth with rage : 
“ she has treated me like an imbecile, an idiot 1 ” Then suddenly con¬ 
ceiving a strange plan, he added,—“I must know where she is going at 
four o’clock in the morning. I will follow her.” 

Unfortunately for him Miss Brandon’s coachman had Apparently received 
special orders; for he drove down the avenue as fast as the horse could 
go, and the animal was' an admirable trotter, carefully selected by Sir 
Tom, who, as previously mentioned, was one of the best judges of horse¬ 
flesh in Paris. Still, Daniel was nimble; and the hope of vengeance lent 
him wonderful strength and speed. 

“ If I could only meet a cab! ” he thought. But no vehicle was to be seen 
so with his elbows against his sides, and husbanding his breath, he bounded 
after the brougham—so successfully, indeed, that for a moment he actually 

g ained ground. When Miss Brandon reached the Place de la Concorde, 
a was only a few yards behind her carriage. But here the coachman 
touched up his horse, which suddenly increased its pace, crossed the place, 
and trotted swiftly uj^tb* Hue Royale. Daniel felt his breath failing him, 
and a stitch in his side, growing more acute every moment, iinpoded his 
furthef progress. He was on the point of abandoning the pursuit, when 
ho perceived a cab approaching him from the Madeleine, the driver half-, 
asleep on the liox. Throwing himself before the horses, he cried ; 
“ Driver, a hundred francs for you if you follow that brougham ! ” 

But the driver, suddenly roused in the middle of the street by a man 
with a bare head, and in evening costume, and who moreover offered him 
such an enormous fare, thought that some drunkard was trying to play him 
a practical joke, and furiously replied, “ Look out, yon rascal! Get out 
of the way, or I’ll drive over you.” And so saying, he whipped np his 
horso with such effect that Daniel would have been driven over if ho 
had not promptly jumped aside. This incident, brief as it may seem 
in words, had occupied some time, and when he looked for the brougham, 
he perceived that it was already turning into the boulevard. It would 
have been arrant folly to attempt continuing pursuit: He must submit to 
his defeat. What could he do? It ocourred to him that he might wake 
up Maxima, and wk him for advice. But no,—fate was against him, ami 
he gave up the idea. He walked slowly home, and throw himself into an 
arm-chair, determined not to go to bed till bo had found some means of 
extricating himself-from, the consequences of his folly. But he had now 
spent two days in a state of scarcely imaginable excitement and anxiety. 
He had not closed his eyes for forty-eight hours, and despite himself, he 
could not keep awake. Thus' he fell asleep, dreaming that he was prosecut¬ 
ing-his investigations eonoerning MisB Brandon’s antecedents, wfeix? he 
had found the right track at last, 
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It waij broad daylight when he awoke, and stiffened : for he had 

not changed his clothes on returning tome, Aid his fire had gone oat. 
His first impulse was one of wrath against himself for having slept, 
What 1 he had succumbed so easily ?—he, a sailor, who remembered well 
having remained forty, and even sixty, hours oh deck when his vessel was 
threatened by a hurricane ? Had bis peaceful and monotonous office life 
during tho last two years weakened him to such a point ? 

He did not realise that the greatest physical fatigue is trifling in compari¬ 
son with deep moral excitement, which at times snakes the human system 
to its very foundations. However, whilst he busied himself in kindling a 
large fire, ho grew conscious thaf the rest had done him good. The last 
evil effects of his excitement tho night before had*passed away; tho charm 
that had fascinated him was broken ; and he once more felt master of nil 
liis faculties. His folly now seemed to him so utterly inexplicable, that, 
if he had but tasted a glass of lemonade at Miss Brandon’s house, he would 
liavo been inclined to believe they had given him one of those drugs which 
set the brain on fire, and produce a kind of delirium. But he had taken 
nothing, so that b.0 rnusfe look elsewhere for the'cause of his weakness. 
After all the cause was nothing, it was the consequences that required his 
attention, and he had every reason to fear they would be fatal. Whilst he 
was busy speculating as to the future, his servant entered the room carrying 
a hat and an overcoat on bis arm. “Sir,” said the valet, smiling maliciously, 

‘ ‘ you forgot these things at the house where you spent the evening yesterday. 
A servant on horseback has just brought them, together with this letter, 
and is waiting for an answer.” 

Daniel took the letter handed to him, and for a minute or more examined 
the direction. Tho handwriting was a woman’j. .small and delicate, and 
having no affinity whatever with the hideous long angularttyle of penman¬ 
ship which English and American ladies habitually affect. At last he tore 
open the envelope, whence escaped a delicate but penetrating perfume, 
which he had inhaled, as he well remembered, in Miss Brandon's rooms. 
The letter was indeed from her, and on the top of the page appeared her 
name, Sarah, in small blue Gothic characters. “ Is it really so, 0 Daniel?” 
she wrote, “that you are entirely mine, and that I can count upon you 1 
Yon told tm bo to-night. Do you still remember your promises? ” 

Daniel was thunderstruck. Miss Brandon had told him that she was 
imprudence personified; and here she gave him positive proof of it. Might 
not those few lines become a terrible weapon against her? Did they not 
admit of the most extraordinary interpretation ? He was roused from his 
reverie by his servant asking, “ What shall I tell the man, sir ? ” 

“Ah, wait! ” answered Daniel angrily, and Bitting down at his writing- 
table, he penned the following lines:—“Certainly, Miss Brandon, I 
remember the promises yon extorted from me when I was not master of 
myself: I remember them but too well.” At this point a strange thought 
Hashed through his mind, and he abruptly paused. What! After being 
jaught in the very first trap she had set for his inexperience, was he to risk 
Falling into a second.one? He tore his unfinished letter to pieces, and, 
turning to his sorvant, exclaimed, “Tell the man I’m out; at >d make haste 
and get me a cab 1 ” Then, when he was once more alone, he murmured, 
“Yes, it is better so. It is much better to leave Miss Brandon in 
uncertainty, ghe cannot even suspeot that I know of her driving out this 
monffiig’r % *ohe imagines I am still lit the dark; well, let herbelieve it.” 

Still, this letter of hers seemed to presage some fresh intrigue, the ides of 
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which troubled Daniel exog*f!B|ly. Miss Brandpn was certain of achieving 
her end: what more did sfe want* What-otherVnyBterious aim could she 
have in view? “Ah! I caniAt make it out,” allied Daniel. “I must 
con suit-de Btevan.” On his writing-table, in anyi finished state, lay the 
important and urgent w^k which the minister had^trusted to him. ' But 
the minister, the department, Ids position, his preferment.—all these con¬ 
siderations weighed nothing whatever at such a moment.' lifter swiftly 
changing his clothes, he hurried jjown-stairs, and whilst drivv, to his 
friend’s house, pondered over the surprise that Maxirtc would midi. 
evince at the news he had to communicate. When Daniel reached tlie'Buo 
Lafitte ho found M. de Brdvan standing in*iis shirt-sleeves bofore an iunneuso 
marble table, covered with pots and bottles combs, brushes, and sponges, 
pincers, polishers, and files, engaged, in fact, in a most elaborate toilette. 
If Maximo in some degree expected Daniel, he had certainly not expected 
him so early, for his features assumed an expression which seemed to 
prohibit all confidential talk. 15nt Daniel was too preoccupied, to notice 
this. He shook hands with his friend, sank heavily into an arm-chair, and 
exclaimed, ‘ ‘ I went to see Miss Brandon last night, fihe made mo promise 
all she wanted. I cannot imagine how it came about 1” * 

“Let us hear,” said M. de Brdvan. 

Without the least hesitation Daniel then related how Miss Brandon had 
taken him into her boudoir, and exculpated herself from all complicity iu 
Malgat’s defalcations by showing him the letters the wretched man had 
written. “ Strange letters! ” said he, “ which, if authentic—” 

M. do Briivan shrugged his shoulders. “You were warned.” he said, 
“and yet you promised all she wanted ! Don’t you think she might have 
made you sign your ow<.' % death-senteuee ? ” 

“But Jveryrist ? ” exclaimed Daniel. “Kergrist’s brother is her friend.” 

“*I dare say. But do you imagine ho is any cleverer than you are?” 

Although lie was by no means satisfied, Daniel proceeded with liis 
narrative, describing his amazement when Mias Brandon told him that she 
did not really love the Count de Ville-Handry. 

“Ah ! ha! ” exclaimed Maxime, with a loud ironicaldaiigh. “ Of course ! 
And then she weut on, telling yon thateshe had never yet loved anybody, 
having vainly looked for the man bIic dreamed of. She so stesorila d l,iio 
phoenix to you, that you asked yourself, ‘ What does she mean j> Why, she 
must mean me! ’ And that idea tickled you prodigiously. Then she threw 
herself at your feet, and you raised her up ; she had fainted ; she sobbed 
like a distressed dove in your arms; and you,—well, you lost your head.” 

Daniel was overcomo. “ How could you know that? ” he stammered. 

Maxime could not look his friend in the face, but his voice was as steady 
as ever as he replied, in a tone of bitter sarcasm, “I guess it. Didn’t I 
tell you I knew Miss Brandon ? She has only one card in her hand ; but 
it suffices ; it always makes a trick.'” 

To be deceived, and made ridiculous, is one of those misfortunes which 
we confess to ourselves; but it is a very different matter to hear another 
person relate- our ill-luck, and laugh at our stupidity. Daniel could not 
conceal his impatience' and dryly reap uded, “If 1 have been Miss Bran¬ 
don’s dupe, my dear Maxime, I am s . no longer, as you yourself can see.” 

“Ah, ah I indeed?” 

“Ho, notin the least. And, thanks to her; for she h,ersolf destroyed 
myillusious.”, 

“Pshaw 1“ 
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" UifconsciortBly, of coarse. After runnifSl away from her like a fo'ol, I 
wasf wandering about the streets nelr her house, when I saw her drive 
away in her brougham." 

“ Oh, come, now I ” 

“ I saw her distinctly. It was four o’clock in the morning, mind I ” 

' “Is it possible? And what did you do?” 

“ I followed her.” 

M. de Br<Svan nearly dropped the Igusli with which bo was polishing his 
finger-nails, but he mastered his confusion so promptly that Daniel did not 
perceive it. “Ah! you followed her,” he exclaimed in a voieo which all 
Isis efforts could not completely steady. “Then, of course, you know 
whore she went.” 

“ Unfortunately no; for she drove so fast, that, quick as I am, I lost 
sight of her near the Madeleine.” 

M. de Brovau was certainly breathing more freely as ho rejoined, “ How 
provoking, you lost a line opportunity. However, I am by no moans 
astonished that you are at last enlightened.” 

“Uli! I am so; you m*y believe me. And yet—” 

“Well, yet?*’ 

“Daniel hesitated, as if in fear of another sardonic smile from Maximo. 
However, making an effort, lie resumed, “Well, l am asking myself 
whether all Shat Miss Brandon says about her childhood, family, and 
fortune might not, after all, he true.” 

Maximo assumed the expression of a sensible man who is forced to listen 
to a lunatic’s nonsense. 

“You think I am alisurd,” said Daniel. “Perhaps I am ; hut then, 
pray explain to me how is it that Mira Bw.fldon, who, if she is an 
adventuress, must bo anxious to coueeal her past, has pointed out to me tim 
very means of ascertaining everything about her, and even of learning the 
precise amount of her income? America is not so far oil'! ” 

M. de Brd van’s face no longer expressed astonishment: ho looked 
absolutely bewildered. “ What I ” cried he, “ do you seriously think of 
undertaking a trip to America ? ’’ 

“Why not?” 

“Ah, m^doar friend, excuse my saying it, but really you are altogether 
too simple for your age. What! haven’t you yet been able to divine the 
meaning of that suggestion? And yet it is patent enough. When Miss 
Brandon saw yon, and had taken your measure, she said to herself, ‘This 
excellent young man is in my way, he must try a chango of air a few 
thousand miles off.’ And thereupon she suggested to you that pleasant 
trip to America. ” 

After what Daniel had heard of Miss Brandon’s character, this explana¬ 
tion sounded by no means improbable. Still, as he was not quite satisfied, 
he exclaimed, “ Whether I go or stay, the wedding will still take place, so 
that sho has no real interest in my being abfoad. Believe me, Maxirne, 
there is something else underneath. Besides this marriage, Miss Brandon 
must be pursuing some other plan.” 

“ What plan ? ” 

“ Ah 1 Tliat’s what I can’t find out. But, depend Upon it, I am not 
mistaken. 1 need no better evidence than the fact that site wrote to mo 
tlm morning.” 

“ W.kifp She has written to you ?” exclaimed Maxime, starting up. 

“ Yes: and it is that cursed letter, more than anything else, that brings 
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mo 1 here. Just read it ; andftlyou can understand its meaning;, you at 
more fortunate than I am.’* o * •' 

M. de Br^van read the five*Knes of Miss Brandon’s missive at a glance 
“It is incomprehensible,” said ho, turning very pale. “ Anote, aridsuchat. 
indiscreet one too, from a woman who never writes 1 ” Glancing at Daniel 
as if he wished to penetrate his innermost thoughts, he slowly added, 
‘* Suppose idle really loved you, what would you say then ? ” 

“ It is hardly generous for you to^make sport of me, Maxime,” answered 
Daniel, with a look of disgust. “ I r may be a bit of a fool, but I am not 
such a fool as to be conceited to that point.” 

“That’s no answer to my question, rejoined de Erevan; “ and I repeat 
it. W hat would you say ? ” 

“ I would say, that I execrate her ! ” „ 

“Oh ! oh I If you hate her so bitterly, you are very near loving her.” 

“ I despise her; and without esteem—” 

“ That’s an old story; but it’s no impediment. ” , 

“Finally, you know how fondly I love Mile, do Ville-Handry,” 

“ Certainly I dp : but it’s not the same things" o 

M. de Br^van had at last finished his careful toilet. Denning a dressing- 

S own, he now adjourned with Daniel into his sitting-room, where, ensconcing 
imself in an easy-chair, and assuming the professional air of a physician. 
Questioning a patient, he asked, “ And what have you said in reply I ” 
“Nothing. 

“That’s right; and for the future I advise you to follow the same plan. 
Don’t say a word. Can you $lo anything to prevent Miss Brandon from 
carrying out her purpose? No 1 Let her go on, then.” 

' “But-” 

“ Let me fiuish. It is not only your own interest to act in this fashion, 
bnt Mile* Ilcnrictte’s interest as well. You will be inconsolable on the day 
you are parted; but yon, yourself, will at least be free to act. Mile. 
Henrietta, on the other hand, will be compelled to live under the same roof 
with Miss Brandon ; and you don’t know what a stepmother can do to 
torture her husband’s child.” Daniel trembled. He bad already thought 
of that contingency, and the idea had made him shudder. “For the 
present,” continued de Erevan, “the most important thing i& to find out 
now your flight has been explained. We may be able to draw our 
conclusions from what has been said on the subject. ” 

“I’ll try to find that out at once,” replied Daniel; and, after shaking 
hands with Maxime, he hurried down-stairs to his cab, and bade the driver 


convey him as fast as possible to the Count de Ville-Handry’s mansion. - 
The count was at home—walking up and down his study in the most 
excited manner. Something serious had evidently occurred, for although 
it was nearly noon he had not yet entrusted himself to his valet’s artistic 
handB. Directly Daniel was ushered into the room he stopped short, and, 
crossing his arms over his 1 chest, angrily exclaimed, “Ah I here you arc, 
M. Champeoy. Well, you are behaving nicely I ” 

“L.count? HoWso?” 

"How so? Who else,overwhelmed Miss Sarah with insults at the very 
time when she was trying to explain everything to you? Who else, 
ashanied of his soandalous conduct, ran away, not daring to remain in tho 
house ? ” What had the count been.told ? certainly not the truth. “ And. 
do yon kpoW, M. Champcey,” he continued, “ what was the oih^Juof your 
3»#t*lity'J -Miss Biwndonwas seiser with , sack a terrible nervous attack, 
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that tljby bad to send the carriage for a cfoVtor. Yon unlucky manyyou 
might have killed her I Of course, I w* not.alldwed to enter her roratf; but 
from the drawing-room even I could at tiihes hear her painful m/fans and 
sobs. It was only at eight o’clock this morning that she grew c&lmer and 
was able to rest; and then Mrs Brian, taking pity on my grief, allowed 
me to see her, sleeping like an infant.” 

Daniel listened to this narrativro in a stato of amazement, stupefied, so to 
sa.v, by tlie impudence displayed by Sir Tom and Mrs Brian, and hardly 
al ile to understand the count’s astonishing credulity. 11 How abominable!” 
thought, be. “ Here am I acting, despite myself, as Miss Brandon’s accom¬ 
plice. Al nst I actually aid her in'obtaining possession of this unlucky man ? ” 
But what could lie do? Should be speak ? Should ho tell the count, that 
if he had really iieard moans and sobs, they were certainly not uttered by 
Miss Brandon ? Should he tell him that, while ho was dying with anxiety, 
his chaste inamorata was driving about Paris, Heaven knows where and to 
whom? The thought of doing so occurred to Daniel. But what would 
have been the good of it ? Would the count believe him ? Most probably 
not. He would oi#ly inqrease his entanglement, which was already com-.. 
plieatod enough. Besides, it was impossible for him to tell the whole 
truth and show that letter he carried in his pooket. Still, ho 'tried to 
excuse himself, and began!'—“ Believe me, count, I am too much of a 
gentleman to insult a woman.” 

“ Oh, pray, spare me a useless rigmarole,” cried M, dc Ville-Handry, rudely 
interrupting him. “Besides, I don’t blame you particularly. I know the 
heart of man well enough to realize that youdid not so much follow your own - 
inspirations as my daughter’s suggestions. ” Such an idea on the count’s part 
was ominous, and Daniel hastily made another ej£o»t at explanation.' But the 
count stamped his foot and fiercely cried, “ No more I Imean to put a stop 
to al I this absurd opposition at once. Am I no longermaster in my own house ? 
Am I to be treated like a servant, and laughed at into the bargain ? Ah! 
I’ll show you all who’s the master.” Growing a trifle calmer after this out¬ 
burst, he continued—“ Ah, M. Clmmpcey I I didn’t expect this from yon. 
Poor Sarah I To think that I could not spare her such a, humiliation I But 
it is the last; and,this very day,%s soon aef she wakes, she shall know that all 
is ended. »I have just sent for my daughter to tell her that the wedding-day 
is fixed. All the formalities are fulfilled. Wo have the necessary papers-—’’ 

He paused, for at this moment Henrietta entered the room, “You wish 
to speak to me, papa? ” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

' Greeting Daniel with a sweet glance, Henriette approached the connt, 
and ofl'ored him her forehead to kiss; buMie waived her back, and assum¬ 
ing an air of supreme solemnity, exclaimed, “ I have sent for you,- my 
daughter, to inform you that to-morrow fortnight I shall piarry Miss 
Brandon.” Henriette must have been prepared for something of the-kind, 
for Bhe did not evince any great emotion. HSr feelings only betrayed them¬ 
selves in her sudden pallor, and the ray of wrath which for one second shot 
from her eyes. “ Under these circumstances, ” continued the count, it is not. 
proper or decent that you should remain a strange? to the angel who. is' to be - 
your mother, and I shall therefore introduce you to her this very afternoon.!’ 

“ The young girl gently shook ber head; and replied, “ No 1 ” * , ' 

* “ What I ” cried the count, flushing crimson, “You dare I What would 
yon‘nay*! I threatened to carry you forcibly to Mis* Brandon’s bouse ? ” 

“I would say, father, that.th&t is the only way to make me go there." 
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vo'w, but'it was evident thaUCS had taken an unchangeable resdfu|jion. 

“Tiym you detest, you <ravy Miss Brandon?” rejoined M. de Ville- 
fTandr^Kquite amazed at the audacity Bhewn by this usually timid girl. 

“1,father? Whyshouldl? I only know that she cannot become tho 
Countess de Yille-Uandry, after filling all Paris with evil reports,” 

“ Who has told yon so? M. Champcey, no doubt,” 

“Everybody has told mo so, father.” 

“ So, because she has been slandered, t ; ff poor girl— ” 

“lam willing to think she is iunooerft; but the < ’onntess de Ville-Handry 
should be above suspicion, ” As she spoke Henriotte raised herself to her foil 
height; andthenin a louder voice, she added, “Youaremasterherc, father, 
and can do as you choose. »But I—I owe it to myself, and to my mother’s 
memory, to protest by all the means in. my power; and I sfeall protest.” 

The count stammered and stared. The blood was rising to his bead. 
"At last I know and understand yon, Henriette,” cried he. “I was not 
mistaken. It was you who sent M, Champcey to Miss Brandon, to insult 
heT at her own house." 

“ Sir! ” interrupted Daniel inthreatening tonq o 
But the count could not be rostrrined; and, with his eyes almost starting 
iroui their sockets, he continued,'—“ Yes, I read your innermost heart, 
Henriette. You are afraid of losing a part of your inheritance.” 

Stung by this insult, Henriette rejoined, “But don’t you see, father, 
that it is this woman who wants your fortune, and that she does not love 
yon, and cannot do so. ” 

“Why, if you please?” 

The Count de Ville-Handry had asked this question of his daughter once 
before, and in almost the wme words. Then she had not dared to answer 
him ; but now, insulted by a woman she despised, and carried away by her 
feelings, she momentarily forgot all filial respect. Grasping her father’s 
arm and drawing him towards a looking-glass, she exclaimed in a hoarse 
voice, “ You ask my why ? Well, look there! look at yourself 1 ” 

' If the count had contented himself with trusting nature he would have 
looked barely sixty—or some ten years younger than he really was; but 
his partiality for the artifices of the toilet t-.ble had spoilt everything; and 
on this occasion, with his scanty hair half white and half dyed,- with the 
rouge and paint of yesterday cracked and fallen away in places, ho was 
certainly a sorry spectacle indeed. Did he see himself in the looking-glass 
as he really was,—hideous? At ail events he turned livid; and, with 
bitter, concentrated rage, exclaimed, “ You infamous girl.” Then, as sho 
burst into sobs, terrified as much by her own audacity as by his words, be 
continued—“No acting please. At four o’clock precisely I shall send for 
you. If I find you dressed, and ready to accompany me to Miss Brandon’s 
houso, all right. v If not, M. Champcey has been here for the last time in 
his life ; and you will never—do you hear ?—never be his wife. Now I 
will-leave you alone together; you ean reflect.” So saying lie left the 
room, dosing the door so violently that the whole house seemed to shake. 

Nii more hope both Henriette and Daniel were*crushed by this certain 
Conviction. The crisis could no longer be postponed. In a few hours’ 
time the mischief would be done. Daniel was’the first to shake off the 
stupor of despair; and, taking Henriette by the band, he asked her, 

“ You have heard what your father said. Wnat will you do ? ” 

“What I said I would, whatever it may cost me.” 
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* **Bvt conld you not—'' 

“ Yield! ” exclaimed tho yornlg girl. 'A nrl, looking at Daniol/with 
grieved surprise, she added, “ Woffld you’really dare to give,She that 
advice,—you who had ouly to look at Miss llraudon to lose your self- 
control so far as to overwhelm her with insults ?” 

“ Henriette, I swear—” 

“And this to such on extent that my father acctisnd you of having 
done so at my bidding. Ah, w have been very imprudent, Daniel 1 ” 

The unhappy man wrung hi^iamjp with despair. How terribly lie was 
punished for a moment’s forgetfulness ! He had already blamed himself 
for not revealing tho infarmjgg trickery practised on the count by Sir 
Tom and Mrs Brian while Miss Brandon was t driving about Ban's. And 
now he Was in a still more difficult position : ho could not even give a 
glimpse of the+rue state of things. He mado no rejoinder; and llenriette 
gloried in his silence. “ You see,” she said, “ that, if your heart condemns 
m’e, your reason aud your conscience approvo of my decision.” 

Without replying, ho rose and paced the room like a wild beast search¬ 
ing for some outlet from its cage. He felt he was caught, hummed iu on 
all sides, that Ifc could do nothing,-‘‘nothing at all. “Ah, we must 
surrender I ” Ho exclaimed at last, in a .one of bitter grief : “we must do 
so, for we are helpless. Let us give up the struggle : reason demands it. 
We have done enough; we have done our duty.” Trembling with 
emotion, ho spoke on for some time, bringing forward tho most conclusive 
arguments ho couJd think of one by ono, love lending him the while all 
its persuasive power. And at last it looked as if Ilenriotie’s determina¬ 
tion were giving way, as if she wove beginning to hesitate. It was so; 
but she still struggled against her own emotion, and exclaimed in a low 
tone, “No doubt, Daniel, you think I am *m? yet jvrutchcd enough.” 
And giving him along, anxious glance, she added, “Say no more, or I 
shall begin to fear that you dread the interval that must elapse till we can 
be united, and that you. doubt me—or yourself.” . 

He blushed, finding himself thus half detected; but. still imp lied by. 
his presentiments, he insi.-ted,—“No, I do not doubt; but 1 cannot re¬ 
concile myself to the idea of your having to live under the same roof with 
Miss Brandon, Elgin, and M rsffldrian. Since this abominable adventuress 
must trifcnph, let us fly. I liavq a respectable old kinswoman of mine 
living in Anjou who will be very proud to offer you her hospitality.” 

Henriette raised her hand to interrupt him. “ in other words,” said she, 
“I, who risk my happiness in order to avoid a blot upon the name ofVillo- 
Handry, I ought to tarnish it in an almost ineffaceable manner. '.I bat 
cannot be. I occupy a post of honour which I shall not abandon. Tho 
more formidable Miss Brandon is. the more it becomes my duty to remain 
here in order to watch over my father. At these words 1 >aniel trembled, 
for he now remembered what M. de Brdvan had told him of Miss Brandon’s 
devices for getting rid of troublesome people. Did llenrii lle’s instinct 
lead her to anticipate a crime? No, not such a crime, at bast. “You 
will understand my decision all the better,” she continued, “ when 1 toll 
yon what a strange discovery I have made. Tljis mmiufig a gentleman, 
who said he was a lawyer^ called here, and asked to set the Count de Vi] lu¬ 
ll andry, with whom, he declared, he had a most important appointin'nt. 
The servants told him their master was out; whereupon he became angry, 
declared it wasn’t possible, and talked so loud, that 1 came to see what 
wtuf the 1 matter. Directly he saw me, and found out who I ‘was, lie quitted 
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dowflvand begged me to take .charge of the draft of a legal paper ^liich 
he haa^eer directed to prepare, andewhioh he desired me to hand to my 
father, ^promised to do so ; but, as I was carrying the paper up-stairs to 
lay it on my father’s writing-table, I happened to look at it. Do you know 
whstit waB? The statutes of a new speculative company, erf which my 
father was to be chairman. ” 

“ Good heaven's ! Is it possible ? ” 

“ Yes, unfortunately. Just under the tiftB of the company I read “ The 
Count de Ville-Handry, Chairman and Chief Director,” after which all his 
other titles and dignities were enumerated, together with the high offices 
he has filled, and the French and foreign decorations he has reoeived. ” 

Daniel could no longer doubt. “ Ah I ” said he, “ we knew that they 
would try to obtain possession of your father’s fortune, antVnow we have 
proof of it. But what can we do against their cunning manoeuvres ? ” 

Bowing her head, she answered in a tone of resignation, “ I have heard 
it said that the mere presence of an inoffensive child is pften sufficient to 
intimidate the boldest criminals, and frighten them away. If God wills it 
so, that shall be my part.” Theaj as Daniel tried pnee n^ore to insist, she 
resumed, “ You forget, my dear friend, that this is, perhaps for many 
years, the last time we shall ever be alono together. Let us think of the 
future. I have secured the services of one of my maids, to whom you 
must direct your letters. Her name is Clarisse Pontois. If any gravo, 
unforeseen emergency should necessitate our seeing one another, Clarisse 
will bring you the key of tho little garden-gate, and you will come.” 

Both of them had their eyes filled with tears ; and the anguish of their 
hearts increased as the hands of the clock revolved round the dial. They 
know they would have to part; and oould they hope ever to meet again ? It 
had just struck four"6’clock, when M. de Ville-Handry reappeared. Stung 
to the quick by what he called bis daughter’s insulting remarks, he bad 
stimulated his valet’s zeal with such effect that the latter had evidently 
surpassed himself in the arrangement of his master’s hair, and especially 
in freshening his complexion, “ Well, Henriette? ” asked the count. 

“ My decision remains unchanged, father.” 

The count was probably prepared for this answer, for he momentarily 
succeeded in controlling his temper. “ Once more, Henriette,” die said, 
“consider ! Don’t decide rashly, relying simply upon odious slanders.” 
So saying he drew from his pocket a photograph, gave it a loving look, and 
handing it to his daughter, added,—“Here is Miss Brandon’s portrait. 
Look at it, and toll mo if tho woman to whom God has given such a 
charming toco and 'such sublime eyes can have a bad heart.” 

Henriette examined the likeness attentively, and, returning it to her 
father, coldly replied, “ This woman is certainly beautiful. Now I can 
explain to myself that new company of which you are to be tho chairman.” 

The count turned pale at this unexpected answer : “ Unhappy child 1 
Unhappy child 1” he cried, “You dare insult an angel?” 

Mad witte rage, he had raised his hand, and yras about to strike his 
daughter, when Daniel seized his wrist and threateningly exclamied, “Ah, 
sir, nave a dare 1 have a edr? 1” 

Giving the young officer a look of concentrated hatred, the count freed 
himself, and pointed to the door. ■ “ M. Champeey,” he said, “I order you 
to leave this house instantly; and I forbid your ever entering it again/ 
My servants will be informed, that, if one of them ever allows you (fBVrOss 
the threshold of this house, he will be instantly dismissed. Go, sir 1 ” 
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Foub-AHD-TWentv hours after Daniel, pale and staggering, turned -his 
back on the Count de Ville-Handry’s mansion, he haanot yet recovered 
from this’ last blow. The situation was desperate indeed. He hail made 
a mortal enemy of the man whom it*was his greatest interest to conciliate j 
and the latter, who of his own aocord would have parted with him re¬ 
gretfully, had now turned himsdisgracefully out of his house. Daniel could 
hardly account to himself for the way in which all this had happened. 
Indeed, when he recalled the events of the last few days, he asked himself 
whether he wfro dreaming or awake. His own conduct had been pitiful, 
and then fate had been against him,—Pate, the blind goddess which we all 
accuse when frightened with our own responsibility. He was still cursing 
fortune, and sbmfking from contact with the future, when, to his great sur¬ 
prise, a letter reached him from Henriette. Thus it was she who antici¬ 
pated him, ayd who, ftalising how desperate he must be, had sufficient 
tact to write to him almost cheerfully. “Immediately after your departure, 
my dear Daniel, my father ordered me to my own room, and decided that 
I should stay there till I became more reasonable. I know I shall remain 
there a long time. What we need most of all, oh, my only friend 1 is cour¬ 
age. Will you have as much as your Henriette ? ” 

“ She is right,” exclaimed Daniel, moved to tears ; “ what we need is 
courage,—I must be bravo.” And with the view of shaking off his despair, 
and recovering that calmness which would be Requisite when the hour of 
action sounded, he vowed he would return to work.» But this was more 
easily said than done, for ho found that he could not divert his thoughts 
from Ills misfortunes. He was disgusted now with the studios which had 
once delighted him. It seemed as if the balance of his life was utterly de- * 
stroyed. Thus he still led the existence of a desperate man. IGarly every 
morning he hurried to M. de Brdvan, and remained in his company as long 
as possible. When left to himself, he wandered at hap-hazard along the 
boulevards, or up the Champs Elys4es. He diued early, hurried home 
agaiu, altd donning a rough overcoat which he had worn on board ship, 
wont to roam round about the palace of his beloved, hoping that by some 
chance he might obtain a glimpse of her. He was dying of inaction; and 
yet, what could he do ? His situation was not unlike that of the purchaser 
of a lottery ticket, who is constrained to cross his arms and wait till the 
prizes are drawn to know his fate. Ho had spent a week or so in this 
condition, when one morning, just as he was going out, his bell rang. He 
went to the door, and was confronted by a lady, who, without saying a 
word, swiftly walked in, and promptly shut the door behind her. Al¬ 
though she was enveloped in a long cloak \%hich completely hid her figure, 
and woro a thick veil before her faoe, Daniel recognized her at once. ‘ ‘Miss 
Drandon 1 ” he exclaimed. 

In the meantime she had raised her vofl. ‘(Yes, it is I,” she replied, 
“risking another slander in addition to all' the others that have been 
raised against me, Daniel.” 

, Amazed at a step which seemed to him the height of imprudence, he 
regained standing in the ante-chamber, and did not even think of inviting 
Miss Brandon to enter his sitting-room. She entered it of her own 
aocord, however ; and when he had followed her, she resumed i—“ I came, 
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sir, to apk you what yon havo AviiS with the promise yon gave me the 
other night at my house?” A pause followed, and as Daniel did not 
reply, she 'continued—“ Como, I see you are like all the others. 1 When 
men pledge their word to other men, who are a mateh for them, they 
consider it a point of honour to keep it; but if the promise is given to a 
woman, they toss it aside, and boast of having done so.” Whilst she was 
speaking, Daniel could scarcely control himself, but she pretended not to 
notice his agitation, and coldly pursued! “I—I have a better memory 
than you, sir; and I mean to prove it to you. I know what has happened 
at M. do Ville-IIandry’s house : he has told 0 me everything. You allowed 
yourself to bo carried away'so far as to raise your hand against him.” 

“ He was going to strike his daughter, and I withheld hiir-arm.” 

“ No, sir 1 my dear count is incapable of such violence; and yet his own 
daughter Had dared to taunt him with his weakness, pretending that he 
bad been induced by me to establish a speculative company. ” Daniel 
made no rejoinder, so .she continued: “And you—you allowed Mile. 
Henriette to say all these absurd offensive things, r Thet’dea of oe induc¬ 
ing the count to ofigage in au enterprise where money rfrfgbt be lost! 
What interest could I have in doing so?” Her voice began to tremble; and 
her beautiful eyes filled with “tears. “Interest!” she resumed. “Money! 
The world can think of no other motive now-a-days. Money 1 I have 
enough of it. If 1 marry the count, you know why I do it,—you 1 And 
you also know that it depended, and perhaps, at this moment, still 
depends, upon one single lean whether I break off that match this very 
day or not.” As she spoke she looked at him in a manner which would 
all hut have caused a sHlr.e to tremble on its pedestal. 

But be,' with his heart full of hatred, retained his previous frigid 
manner, enjoying the revenge which was thus presented to him. “I will 
i believe whatever you wish to sny,” he replied in a mocking touo, “ if you 
will answer trio a single question.” 

“Ask, sir.” 

“ The other night, when 1 left you, where did you go in your carriage ?” 
He expected she would become confused,'turn pule, and stammer. Not 
at all. “All! you know that?’’she said, with an accent of admirable 
candour. “ Ah! 1 committed almost as imprudent an act as I am doing 
now. Suppose some fool only saw mo leave your rooms ? ” 

Kxcnse me, but that is no answer. Where did you go?” And as she 
remained silent,, surprised by Daniel’s firmness, ho added, sneeringly, “Then 
you confess it would be madness to believe you? Bet us Break off here, 
'and pray God that I may be able to forget all the wrong you have done me. ” 
Miss Branckto’s beautiful eyes filled with tears of grief or rage.. Folding 
her hands she exclaimed, in a suppliant tone, “I beg you, M. Champcey, 
grant me only five minutes. I must speak to you. If you knew—” 

•He couljij'not lay hands on a woman to turn her out, so making her a 
low bowp tio withdrew into his bedroom, closing the door behind him. 
Then at once applying his eye to the keyhole, he perceived Miss Brandon, 
whose ^features were convhlsed with rage, threaten him with her clenched 
hand, and hastily leave the room. “ She was going to dig another pit for 
me,” thought Daniol. And the idea that he had avoided it made him, for 
at least some honrs, forget his sorrow. 

On the following day, however, on returning home from one of hiS usual 
rambles, he found an official package, awaiting him. It contained two letters, 
nne of which informed him that ho was promoted to the rank of a lieutenant; 
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while the, other ordered him to repqrt four days hence at Rochefort, on 
board the frigate “ Conquest,” now lying in the roadstead, and waiting for 
two battalions of marines to be transferred to Cochin China. Camel had 
for long years, and with all a young man’s eager ambition, desired tko 
promotion now granted bim—the first itape towards distinguished rank.- 
But now that bis oft-repeated wishes were realised, far from experiencing 
delight, he almost gave way to a feeling of despair, for with the news of 
bis promotion came the fatal order *n a distant land. Why was such an 
order sent to him ? He occupied at the Ministry a post in which he could 
render valuable services, while so many of his comrades, idly waiting in 
port, were anxiously watchiug for a chaneo to go into active service. “ Ah 1 ” 
he exclaimed suddenly, as a fresh thought filled bis heart with rage, “Miss 
Brandon has bad a hand in this, I ought to have seen it at once.” She 
had begun by having him banished from the Count do Villc-Handry’s house, 
so that lie and ilqnriette might neither meet nor speak together, and now 
she was intent on raising another barrier between them—one of those 
obstacles which a> lovqr’s ingenuity could overcome,—a thousand miles of 
ocean. “ No^nffl ” he cried m his anguish, “ It shall not be. Rather give 
lip my career,—rather sendjn my resignation.” 

Hence, on the following morning he donned his uniform, determined to 
lay the matter, first of all, before the officer who was his immediate 
superior, and resolved, if lie did not succeed with him, to apply to the 
minister in person. Dauiel’s superior was a worthy old captain, an ex- 
cellent man in reality, but who had so long assumed the maimer of a stern 
official, that ho had finished by altogether becoming what he merely wished 
to appear. When Daniel entered his office, hejamued he came to inform 
him of his promotion, so making a groat effort to snTii^ he bailed him with 
these words, “ Well, Lieut. Champeey, we are satisfied, I hope ? ” But 
perceiving immediately afterwards that Daniel did not wear the epauiels 
of his new rank, he added,—“Why, how’s that, lieutenant? Perhaps- 
you have not yet heard—” 

“ 1 b'-g your pardon, captain,” answered Daniel. 

“Why on earth, then, huge you no epaulets?” rejoined the official, 
frowning, us if he thought such carelessness augured ill for the service. 

Daniel excused himself as well as be could, which was very little, and 
then boldly approached’ the purpose of his visit. “I have received an 
order for active service.” 

“I know,—on board ‘The Conquest,’ now in the roadstead atltochfurt, 
and bound for Cochin China.” 

“ I have to be at my post in four days.” 

“Andyou think the time too short? It is short. But impossible to 
grant you ten minutes more.’ 

“I don't ask for leave of absence, captain: I want the favour—to he 
allowed to keep my place here.” , 

The old officer could hardly retain his seat. “ You would prefer not to go 
on board ship,” he exclaimed, “the very day after your promotion? Ah, 
come, you are mad! ” . « 

Daniel shook liis head sadly. “Believe me, captain,” ho replied, “I 
obey the most imperative duty.” 

Leaning back in his chair, with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, the captain 
seemed as if he were looking for some such duty. “ Is it,your family that 
keeps you ? ” he suddenly asked. 

■ “ I have no family,” 
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" Are yon going to be married Immediately ? ” 

“ Unfortunately, no 1 ” 

1 ‘ Perhaps your fortune is in danger i ” 

“No, captain.” .... 

“Then what the devil do you mean with your imperative duty ? cried 
the old officer; adding, in his gruffest tone, “You mean no doubt that 
your position here is more agreeable than service on board ship., I under¬ 
stand it. You come to the office at eleven o’clock ; if the weather is cold, 
you have a nice warm room to shelten you. Even supposing that there is 
anything to do, you'take it easy; and at five o’clock you are free. In the 
evening you can stroll aloDg the boulevards; you have your cafe, your 
friends, and your favourite^theatre. All that is no doubt a great deal more 
pleasant than having to pace deck in the midst of a gale. Finally, to crown 
everything, you have no doubt some pretty little friend who says she lovi s 
you dearly, and begins to weep like a Magdalen at the mere thought of 
your leaving her.” 

“But, captain—” 

“ Silence, sir! That is the universal story with you young officers; as soon 
as you have been six months in Paris, nothing ca'n move you away again. 
Upon my word, when people prefer living like private citizens, they ought 
to change their profession. In the meantime, however, you are a sailor; 
you have received your orders; and you must go. You have still three 
days to make your arrangements, and say good-bye.” 

This meant mat Daniel might retire, but the young officer was determined 
to carry matter*' to extremes. “Excuse me for one moment, captain,” 
said ho. “If my place can’t really ho filled by one of my comrades, I 
shall be compelled to send in my resignation.” 

“I told you yoo 'AtaS as fool 1” furiously ejaculated the old official, 
bounding from his chair. 

“It is a matter of life and death with me, captain,” pleaded Daniel. 
And if you only knew my reasons ; if I could tell them—” 

. . “ Reasons which can’t be told arc always bad ones. I insist upon what 
I have told you.” 

“ Then, captain, I shall be oompelled, ip my infinite sorrow, to insist 
upon offering my resignation.” ,, 

The old sailors brow grew darker and darker. “ Your resignation, yonr 
resignation I ” he growled. “You talk of it very lightly. It remains to ho 
seen whether it will be accepted. ‘The Conquest’ is not sailing on a 
pleasure-party: she iB sent out to take part in a serious campaign, and will 
probably he absent for some time. We have unpleasant complications in 
Cochin China, and are sending out reinforcements. You are still in 
France; but are actually under orders to meet the enemy. Now, men' 
don’t resign in the face of the enemy, Lieut. Champcey I ” 

Daniel turned very pale. “You are severe, captain,” he said. 

“I hive no idea, I assure yon, of being gentle; and if my severity can 
induce yon to change your mind—” 

“Unfortunately, I cannot alter my decision.” 

The old officer hose, and paced the room, giving vent to his anger in oaths 
of various kinds; then suddenly halting in front of Daniel, he drily 
remarked, “If that is so, the‘case is serious : I must report it to the 
minister in person. What time is it ? Eleven o’clock. Come here again at. 
half-past twelve. I ehall have settled the matter then.” , 

Quite certain that his superior would say nothing in his favour, Daniel 
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retired, and was hurrying out of the building, down a narrow passage, 
when he heard a voice calling him l^r name. On looking up he,found 
himself face to face with a couple of comrades, young fellows of his own age, 
with whom he had been most intimate at the Naval Academy. '“So you 
are our superior now ? ” said one of them ; and then, in all sincerity, they 
; both began to congratulate him on his promotion, expressing their delight 
> that he should be distinguished in accordance with his merits. Their 
eomplimenfar and praises galled Dauiel excessively. Each of their good 
wishes was in reality a stroke of Sarcasm. “You .are going out as 
a lieutenant,” said one of them at last, “ and no doubt you will come back 
a captain.” • 

‘ ‘ But I am not going out,” replied Daniel fiercely; “ I havo handed in my 
resignation.” Ajjd leaving his two friends looking at each other in amaze, 
moot, he strode rapidly away. He had certainly not foreseen all these 
difficulties; and in his wrath he accused his superior of injustice and 
tyranny. “I must.stay in Paris; and 1 will stay,” he said to himself. 
Reflection, far from calming him, only excited him the more. On leaving 
home he had only intended to offer liis resignation as an extreme measure, 
but now he wa#*Hctcrmmed to leave the service, no matter what the 
minister might say. Had he not an ample income of his own ? and could 
ho not always find honourable employment? This course would bo far 
preferable to continuing in a profession where a man is never his own 
master, hut always liable to bo ordered, at a moment’s warning, to heaven 
knows what part of the world. Thus did he reason while lunching in the 
neighbourhood; and when lie returned to tlio Ministry, shortly after noon, 
he already looked upon himself as no longer belonging to the navy. 

It was the audience hour, and the ante-room ws®»«rowded with officers 
of every rank, some in uniform, and others in civilian costume. Tlio 
conversation was very animated, for Daniel could hear the hum of voices 
from the vestibule, lie entered tlio ante-chamber, however, and at once 
all became silent. Plainly enough the assembled officers had been talking 
about him. Additional evidence of this was furnished by the forced smiles 
and cautious glances with which he was received. “ What can it mean?” 
lie asked himself, inwardly disturbed. 

At this moment a young fellow in civilian dress, with whom Daniel'was 
unacquainted, called out across the room to an old officer in a seedy uniform, 
—a lean, sunburnt, wrinkled old seadog, whose eyes bore traces of recent 
ophthalmia—“Why do you stop, lieutenant? Wo were much interested, 
1 assure you.” 

The officer appealed to hesitated for a moment, as if he were making up 
his mind to perform a disagreeable duty, and then resumed : “ Well, we 
got there, convinced that we had taken all necessary precautions, and that 
there was, consequently, nothing to fear—fine precautions they proved 1 
In the course of a week the whole crew was laid up ; while as for the staff, 
little Bertram and myself were the only officers able to appear on deck. 
Moreover, my eyes were in a state. You see what they are now. The 
captain was the first to-die, and the same evening five sailors .followed suit, 
and seven the next day. The day after we lost onrffirst lieutenant and two 
non-commissioned officers. The like was never seen before.” 

Dauiel turned to his neighbour. “ Who is that officer ? ” he asked. 

Y Lieutenant Dutac of ‘The Valorous,’[just returned from Cochin China.” 

Light w»s dawning in Daniel’s mind; “ When did ‘ The Valorous ’ come 
in! ,r hc asked again. 
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“ made the port of Brest six ftavs ago'.” 

“And so, you see,” continued the old lieutenant, “ we had heavy losses 
out there. The fighting wasn’t of so much account, though the people are 
t ue gallow birds, and gave us some little trouble. But the climate, ah! 
Algeria is nothing in comparison ! ” 

“Ay.” quoth the young fellow in civilian dress, “I’ve heft id that said 
before. Well, no doubt, you are glad to be home again.” 

“As for that, of course, one can hardly be sorry. Still, if they order mo 
out again, I must naturally go. Some one must go, as you know, for 
reinforcements are sadly needed, l’erhajft I shouldn’t mind seeing another 
man in my place—but, after all, as we sailors are bound to be eat' n by the 
fish some time or other, it doesn’t much matter when it barppenu.” 

Under a trivial form this remark conveyed to Daniel a most impressive 
lesson. An officer does not resign when under orders to face the enemy. 
I’lainly enough the loungers in the ante-room had •been discussing his 
resignation prior to his arrival, and no doubt they attributed it to fear. 
The idea that he might be suspected of cowardice fai^v unnerved Daniel. 
What could be do to prove that lie was not a coward ? .SiSuild he challenge 
every one of these men, and fight a score of duels ? Would that prove that 
he hail not shrunk from the unknown perils of a distant campaign—from 
hardship, privation, am! disease? No; unless lie was determined to remain 
a marked man for life, be must withdraw his resignation, and start at once. 
Accordingly, stepping towards Lieutenant Du tar, he exclaimed, in a voice 
l aid enough to bo heard by every one in the room, “1 bad just been 
ordered to the place you come from, lieutenant, and bad sent in my 
resignation ; but jjiyv.^vU^t you have said—things I really knew nothing 
of—I shall go.” 

There Was a murmur of approbation, and some ono was heard to 
exclaim, “All! 1 was sure of it.” Daniel at once realised, by the sadden 
change of everyone’s manner, that lie had chosen the only way to save his 
honour, seriously compromised a moment before. However, although 
math-tied with himself, he could not help thinking that the scene he had 
just witnessed was, on the whole, a very extraordinary one. Was he not' 
the victim of some diabolical intrigue? Assuming that Miss Btaudon bad 
caused tho minister to order him into active service, might she not also 
have taken every step to compel him to obey that order? Were all the 
individuals in civilian dress, lnuiigiug about tlie ante room, really naval 
officers? The young fellow who had asked Lieutenant Dutac to go on with 
his story hud disappeared, and despite Daniel’s repeated enquiries, no ono 
present could say who lie was. Soon afterwards Daniel was summoned 
into his superior’s presence. “I’ll follow your advice, captain,” he said, 
as he crossed the threshold of the office, “and in three days I shall be on 
board ‘The Conquest.’ ” 

Tlie captain’s face cleafed up, and lie replied approvingly, “Very 
good ! Yon did well to change your mind; for your business began to 
look ugly.. The minister is very angry with y&u.” 

“The minister? AmLwhy?” 

“ 1‘rimo, he had charged you with a very important duty.” 

“To be sure," stammered-Daniel, hanging his head ; “ but I have been 
suffering so severely.” The fact is, he had totally forgotten his work. • 

“ Sccuntlo," continued tlie old officer, “he was doubtful whethcV you 
were in your senses; and I agree with him, for he tells me that yon your- 
self solicited this appointment on f^^eery,ios„juar*est, tyrmi-l:_ 
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“ ITis ExcoIIenoy is mistaken," stammered Daniel in amazement. . 

“Ah 1 I bag your pardon: I have myself seen your letter.’’ 

Daniel already realised a portion of the truth.. “ I wish I could seo it 
too 1 ” cried he. “ Captain, I beseech you, show me that letter! ” 

The old officer almost began to think that Champcey was really not 
in his right mind. “ I have not got it,” he answered. “It’s among your 
papers in the Bureau for Personal Affairs.” 

Daniel hurried tfctlie office mentioned to him, and,'after some little 
trouble, obtained permission to look at his papers. On opening the port¬ 
folio handed to him, the firat thing he perceived jvas a letter, dated two 
days before, in which he urgently requested the minister to grant him the 
special favour of hieing despatched with the expedition to Cochin China 
on board the frigate “Conquest.” Daniel was, of course, quite sure that 
lie had written no such letter. But the handwriting was so precisely like 
his own, letter for letter, and the signature particularly was so admirably 
imitated, that be felij for a moment utterly bewildered, mistrusting, as it 
were, bis own eyesJand reason. Tile forgery was so admirable, that if 
the matter had b8Cn one of ordinary importance, and the letter had been 
dated a fortnight or so previously, he would certainly have suspected his 
memory rather than the document before him. Plainly euoimli this letter 
bad been written at Miss Brandon’s instigation, and, no doubt, one of her 
accomplices, perhaps the great Sir Tom himself, bad penned it. All 1 
now Daniel understood the adventuress’s insolent assurance when sho 
insisted upon his taking poor Malgat's letters, saying, “Co and show 
them to the clerks who knew him during so many years, they will toll you if 
they were written by him or not. ” No one wonliUiav'tWfpiued that Mmeat's' 
letters were forgeries ; and yet, no doubt, the unfortunate cash tor's hand¬ 
writing had lieen imitated with the same, ilbtru-sing perfection as lii.s own. 
Could lie profit by this strange discovery V < bight he to mention it ? What 
would be the use? Would he be holiered if he charged Miss Brandon 
with forgery ? Would an investigation oven be consented to? and it so, 
what would be its result? Could he hope to find an expert pri pared to 
•Swear that lie had not written thisletter, when ho himself, if each line had 
been presented to him separately, would have felt bound to acknowledge it 
as his own handwriting ? Was it not far more probable, on the contrary, 
that, after his conduct in the morning, his charges would be ascribed to a 
mistake, or interpreted as Borne weak invention on his part to cover his 
retreat. Hence, it was best to remain silent, and defer revenge till a later 
day, when his plans being fully matured, he would he able to crush Sarah 
Brandon and her accomplices once and for ever. Still, he did not wish the 
false letter, whioh might become a formidable piece of evidence against 
him, to remain among his papers; for no doubt Miss Brandon would soon 
find an opportunity of having it withdrawn, lie obtained permission to 
copy it; and having done so, succeeded, without being seen, in' substituting 
his copy for the original. Then, knowing he had no time to lose, he 
hurried away, and jumping into a passing cab drovq to M. deTtrevan’s. 


XII. 

DespI'I'e the thought of his* approaching separation from Henrietta, Daniel 
felt wonderfully relieved now that he had taken an irrevocable decision, 
e w.r*v V.Vvo. Sarah. Brandon, his mind woul d almost h ave 
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been at peace. On reaching the c Rue Lafitte he found that Maxime had 
jut • returned home after breakfasting with some friends at .the Gafd 
Anglais. In a dozen words he told him everything, and then producing 
the forged letter, which h« attributed to Miss Brandon’s literary attain¬ 
ments and Sir Tom’s penmanship, he handed it to his friend. While 
Maxime launched forth into exclamations of wonder and indignation, he 
resumed, “ Now, ihy dear fellow, pray, listen to me. It may be that I may 
have to entrust you with my last will and testament.’’ 

“ Don’t take such a gloomy look of things,” pleade^M. de Brdvan. 

“ Oh, I know what Ihn saying. I oertgimy do not hope to die ou t there; 
but theclimate’s murderous, and I may encounter a bullet or a shell. It 
iB always best to be prepared. Now, you alone, Maxime, are. acquainted 
with all my private affairs. I have no secret from you. ^ If I have friends 
whom I have known longer, at all events, I have none in whom I feel more 
confidence. Besides, my old friends are all sailors,—men who, like mysej f, 
may he at any moment despatched Heaven only knows’Where, Now, I need a 
safe, reliable, and experienced man, possessing both prndouco and energy, 
and who is certain not to leave Paris. Will yofi' be tD^man, Maxime f" 
Bising from his seat, and pressing his right hand against his heart, M. de 
Brdvan warmly replied, “ Between us, Daniel, oaths are useless : don’t 
you think so ? Therefore, I will simply say, you may count upon me. ” 
“And I do count upon you,” exclaimed Daniel,—“yes, blindly and 
absolutely; and I am going to give you striking proof of it.” For a 
moment it seemed as if he were trying to-find some brief and yet impres¬ 
sive form for his communication ; and then speaking very rapidly, he con¬ 
tinued,—“In leaving France, my one great souroo of torment is that I am 
compelled to leaw#®Mriette in the hands of the enemy. God can only 
know what persecution she will have to endure ! My heart bleeds at the 
mere thought. Miss Brandon must be meditating some terrible blow, or 
she would not have been so anxious to exile me.” So great was his dis¬ 
tress that he almost sobbed, and it was only after a moment that he could 
control his emotion. “ Now, Maximo, I ask you to watch over Henriette. 

I entrust her to you as I would intrust her to my brother, if I had one.” 
M. de Brdvan seemed about to raise Borne objection, but Daniel cut him 
short, resuming, “ I will tell you how you. can watch over Mile, de Ville- 
Ifandry. To-morrow evening I shall see her, and acquaint her with the 
new misfortune which has befallen us. I shall take leave of her at the 
same time. I know she will be terrified; but, to reassure hoc, I shall 
explain to her that I leave a friend behind me—my alter ego—ready to 
assist her at her first summons, and prepared to incur any flange* when 
her interests are at stoke. I shall tell her to appeal to you as if to myself; 
to write to you as she used to write to me; to keop you informed of all 
they may attempt; to consult and obey you without hesitation. As for 
what, you will have to do, Maxime, I can only sp&ak in a general way, as 1 
know nothing of Miss Brandon’s plans. I rely upon your experience to d > 
What is most expedient. Still, there is one possibility which I can already 
foresee. It fnay be that life at home will bedbme intolerable, and that 
Henriette will be anxious to leave her father’s house. Eveu if she should 
hot wish to do so, you may think it inexpedient for her to remain there, 
and have to advise escape. In either oase, you must confide Henriette to 
the hare of an old lady, a relative of mine, who lives at Hosiers, a little 
village in the department of Maine-et-Loire, and whose address I will give 
yda hetoe starting. At the same time .1 will inform her of what may 
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happen.” He paused, trying to rememberif there was anything else,'and, 
recalling nothing, concluded, 11 This, mytlear Maxime, is all I expect .you 
to do for me.” 

“Friend Daniel, you may sail without fear,” solemnly answered M. do 
i Rizvan, with the air of a man who feels that he deserves the confidence 
placed in him. 

But Daniel had*nOt done yet. Pressing his friend’s hand," he thanked 
him, and then seeking to assume a careless air, so as to hide the embarrass¬ 
ment he really felt, he resumed—“Tint only question now is to provide 
means for carrying out these measures, and other possible contingencies. 
•You are not rich, my dear Maximee-I mean, rich in comparison with many 
of your friends : yon told me so more than once.” • 

1 In speaking tlnm, ho touched a wound which was always sore. “Ay," 
answered M. de Brdvan, “in comparison with most of my friends, with 
men like Gordon-Chalusse, for instance, I am a very poor devil indeed.” 

Daniel did not notice Maxima's bitterness of manner. “Now,” said 
lie, “suppose, at a given moment, that a sum of money, perhaps a largo 
one, should be needed to assure Henriette’s safety. Are you sure you will 
always have suflicjisSt at your disposal, and bo able to disburse it without 
inconvenience ? ” 

“ Ah ! you expect too much of me; but I have friends.” 

“And you would apply to them? And expose yourself to the humilia¬ 
tion of those set excuses winch serve to conceal refusals ! I could never 
allow that. ” 

“I assure you—” 

“Let me tell you that I have forgotten nothing. Although my moans 
are modest, I can, by selling some shares, realize njyiugh to secure you- 
against, any urgent embarrassment. Besides, I'have property in Anjou, 
worth from two to three hundred thousand francs, and 1 mean to sell it.” 

“ Eh ? ” ejaculated de Brevan with surprise. 

“Yes, I mean to sell it. You heard right. I shall only retain my old 
home, my father’s house, with the little garden in front, and tbo adjoining 
orchard and meadow. My father and my mother lived and died in that 
house, and I find them there, so, to say, whenever I enter it. Their 
memory stilj fills the rooms after so many years.. The garden and the 
orchard arc the first little bits of land my father bought with his earnings 
as a plonghboy. He dug and planted them in his leisure hours, and there . 
is literally not a foot of soil he did not moisten with his sweat. They are 
sacred to me; but, as for the rest—I have already given orders.” 

“ And you expect to sell everything before your departure?” 

“ Oh, no 1 But won’t you bo there? ” 

“What can 1 do?” 

“Take my place, I should think. I will loave you a power-of-attomey. 
You will have to be quiok, but perhaps you may get 260,000 francs for the 
property. Invest the proceeds so as to be able to use them at any moment. 
And, if ever Henriette is compelled to leave her father’s house, hand the 
lnonoy over to her.” 

M. de lirdvan had turned very pale. ‘‘ Excuse me, v he said, “excuse me. ” 

' What?” 

i Well, it seems to me it would be more suitable i» leave some one else 
in Smrge of that.” 

T.Ytiom?” ■ 

“ph 1 1 don’t know,—a more experienced man I It may be that the 



.property will iW bring as much as you expect. Or I Wight make a 
'mistake in investing tie money, Money questions are so delicate ! ” 

"I really don’t understand why yon should hesitate to undertake 
so pimple a thing," replied Daniel, shrugging hia shoulders, “when you 
have already ceusePtecf to render me so, signal and difBcult a service.” 

So simple a thing 1 That was certainly hot 3®, do Bwatt's opinion. A 
nervous shiver, which he could hardly conceal, ran down his backbone; 
perspiration’gathered on his temples5 and he turned ashy Bale. “Two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs ! That’s a very large sum," said he. 

“No doubt,” rejoinod Daniel carelessly; and, glancing at the clock, lie 
added, “Half-past three. Come, Maximo, be quick. I r ve a cab wailing, 
and wo must see my notary before four o'clock. _ 4 

This notary was an exceptional man. He took an interest in his clients’ 
affairs, and sometimes even listened to their explanations. When Daniel 
had told him wliat he intended doing, he replied, “ Well, you only have 
to give M. de Brsivan a power-of-attorney in proper form.’’ 

1 ‘ Can it be drawn up at once ? ” asked Daniel. . 

“ Why not? It can be recorded this evening; and to-morrow—* 

“ Well, then, lose no time.” , • 

The notary called his chief clerk, briefly gave him Vic- instructions, and 
then drew Daniel into a recess, not unlike an enormous cupboard, where, 
to quote his own expression, be was wont to “confess ” his clients. “ How 
is it, M. Chnmpccy ?” he asked; “ do you really owe so much money to this 
M. de Brcvan ? ” 

“ I don’t owe him a sou.” 

“And yet you place your entire fortune in his hands 1 You must have 
marvellous confidence in the man.” 

. “As much as in iiieaelf.” 

“That’s a good'^uial. ‘And suppose ho ran away with the proceeds 
of your property during your absence ? ”, 

Fora moment Daniel was a little shaken; but he nevertheless replied, 
“Oil, there are still some honest folks in the world.” 

“ Ah J ” laughed the notary. And from the manner in whieh he shook 
his head, it was evident that experience had made him very sceptical indeed 
on that subject. “ If you would only listen to me,” he resumed, “ I could 
prove to you—” , , 

“1 have no wish to change my mind,” interrupted Daniel; “and even if I 
did wish to do so, 1 cannot retract my word. There are particular 
circumstances in this case which I caiinot explain to you in so short a time. ” 
The notary raised his eyes to the ceiling, and rejoined in a tone of deep 
commiseration, “At least, let me make him give you irdeed of defeasance.” 
“As yon please, sir.” 

This w as done, but in such carefully guarded terms, that Maxima's 
susceptibility could not possibly have been offended. When the power-of- 
attui'uey and the deed were signed, and the two friends left the worfhy 
notary's office, it was five o'clock, and consequently too late for Daniel to 
write to Henrietta to send him the key of the little garden-gate for that 
mine evening.. However, he wrote to obtain it for the following night. 
Then, after dining with- M. do Brevan, he burned hither and thitJu-r a 
search of the thousand little things which havq always to be purchased i 1 
the eve of a long journey. 

He returned home late, and was fortunate enough to fall asleep direq’y 
he was iu beds' Thu next morning ho partook of dejefluer in his round, 
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so as to guard against being absent when the key was brought him. It 
came towards one o’clock, and was handed to him by a tall woman on the 
wrong side of twenty, whose eyes were perpetually turned to the ground, 
and whose thin bps seemed to be always engaged in reciting a Pater- oh ah 
Ave. This was tbarisse, whom Henriewte considered to be the safest of her 
maids, and whom she had; taken into her confidence. “ Mademoiselle," 
said the messenger, “ has given me this key tod this letter for you, sit. 
She expects an answer.” 

Daniel tore open the envelope and read as follows :—“ Take care, my dear 
friend ! in resorting to this dangerous expedient, which wo ought to reserve 
for the last extremity. Is whalgyou have to tell me really as important as 
you say I I can hardly believe itj and yet I send you the key. Tell 
Olarisse the precise hour at which you will be here.” Ah ! the poor girl 
had no idea of*the terrible nows that was in store for her. “Bequest 
Mile. Henriattc,” said Daniel to the maid, “ to expect me at seven o’clock.” 

Slipping the key into his pocket he then hurried away. Ho bad only a 
short afternoon to liirosclf, and there were still a thousand things to get, 
and countless preparations to make. On calling at the notary’s, he found 
the papers ready j *11 theWmalitics had been fulfilled, lint, as the worthy 
notary produced 1 the deeds, he exclaimed in a prophetic tone, “Take care, 
M. Champcey, reflect I I call it tempting a man pretty strongly to hand 
him over such an amount of property on the eve of starting on a long and 
dangerous expedition.” 

“.Ah ! What do I care for my fortune, if I only see Jlenriette again?” 

The notary looked discouraged. “Ah ! if there is a woman in the ailair,” 
he remarked, “ 1 have nothing more to say.” 

A moment later, and Daniel had quite forgotten his legal adviser’s 
gloomy presentiments. Seated in M. do Erevan's litTfe sitting-room, he 
was handing over his deeds and papers to his cm did.ant, captaining to him 
how he might make the most of the dilleront parcel- of land that were t<. 
be sold, how certain woods might bo disposed of tuvetlier, and how, on the 
other hand, a large farm, now held by one tenant, might bn advantageously 
divided into small lots, and ollored for auction, M, do Erevan did uot look 
so palo now. He had recovered bis self-possession, aud, laying aside bis 
usual reserve, shewed himself alf eagerness to study his fneud’s affairs, 
lie promiifcd to do his utmost so that Daniel might be no loser, and with 
this object would go to Anjou himself, so as to call on likely purchasers and 
be present at the sale. In his opinion, it would bo wiser to sell piecemeal, 
without hurry. If money were needed, why, a loan could always be 
obtained of the Credit Foncier. Daniel was deeply touched by hi- friend’s 
expressions of devotion, the more so as he had always fancied that Maxime 
was inclined to be selfish; and he was especially gratified when il. de 
Erevan told him that, with the view of helping matters,' he would 
endeavour to overcome his aversion for Miss Brandon, and try ami obtain 
»n introduction to the Count de Ville-Handry's mansion, so as to be a 
jonstnut visitor there as soon as the approaching marriage bad lakeri place. 
No doubt he would have to play a disagreeable part; but, on t.be o' her hand, 
le would have frequent opportunities of seeing Mil?. Henrietta ; he would 
lear of everything that happened, and be at hand whenever she needed 
idvice or assistance. “My dear Maxime,” exclaimed Daniel, “my dear 
nernl, how can 1 ever thank yon for ail you arc doing for me f” 

As oti the prcoioii i day, they dined together at cue of the restaurants on 
the b flevard ; and after dinner M. de Erevan insisted upon escorting his 
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friend as far as the Count de Ville-jTandry’g house. It was a cold, clear 
night. There was not a cloud in the sky, and the moon shone so, brightly 
that one oonld have read by its light. Seven o’clock was just striking at r 
neighbouring convent. “ Come, courage, my friend 1 ” said M. de Brdvai,. 
and cordially presging Daniel’s hand, ho walked away. 

■"' Daniel had not answered a word. Terribly excited, he liad&pproachcd 
the little garden door, at tho samo time anxiously glancing round him. 
Tho street was deserted. But he treiplded so violently, that for a moment 
he thought ha would never be able to turn the key in the rusty lock. At 
last, however, he succeeded in doing so, andjtheii noiselessly slipped into the 
garden" He was the firef, on the spot. Hiding himself in the shade o f 
some tall trees, he waited. A couple of minutes elapsed, and he w.u 
growing terribly anxious, when at last he heard some drj twigs crock 1 
under the pressure of rapid footstepB. A shadow passed between the tree ■ 
He walked forward, ana found Henrietta standing before him. “ What,, 
the matter! ” Bhe asked anxiously. 4' Clarisse said you*looked so pale v 
careworn, that I have been terribly frightened ever since she returned.”*' 
Daniel had come to the conclusion that the pKun tnjjb would lit le.- - 
cruel than the most skilful prevarications. “ I have beenordered on activ > 
service,” he replied, “ and must be on board the day after to-morrow.” 

And then, without concealing anything, he told her all he had suffer', 
sinoe the day before. The blow was so terrible that she leant agaiut. 
tree for support. It seemed as if Bhe did not oven hear Daniel, but f. 
must have done so, for, suddenly rousing herself, she said, “ You will 
obey that order. It is impossible for you to obey it.” 

“Henriotte, my hongpr is at stake.” 

Ah, what does rtTEatter? ” Ho was about to reply, when she resumed 
in a broken voice, “ You will certainly not go when you have heard me. 
You think I am strong, brave, and capable of breasting the storm? You 
are mistaken. I was only drawing upon your energy, Daniel. I am a 
child, full of daring as long as it rests on its mother’s knee, but helpless as 
soon as it feels that it is left to itself. I am only a woman ; I am weak.” 

The unhappy man felt his own strength failing him, and could no longe' 
‘bear his self-restraint "You insist upon’sending me off in utter despair ?' 
he cried, “ Ah, I have hardly courage enough for myself! ” 

“It would he courage to Btay, to despise public opinion,” retortc. 
Henriotte, with a nervous laugh. And, as if anything appeared to he 
^preferable to such a separation, she added,—“Listen ! If you will stay, 1 
will yield. Let us go together to my father, and I will tell him that 1 
have overoome my aversion to Miss Brandon. I will ask him to present in¬ 
to her: I will humble myself before her.” 

“ That is impossible, Hehriette." | 

She bent towards him, joining her hands; and repeated in a supplia 
voice, “ Stay, I beg you, m the name of. our happiness ! If you have ov 
loved me, if you love me now, stay 1 ” 

' Daniel bad foreseen this heart-rending scene ^ but he had vowed / 
even if his heart shouldAreak, he would nave sufficient dimness to t. 
Henrietta's prayers and tears. “ If I were weak enough to give way now, 
he said, “ yon would despise me before the month is over; and I, desperat 
at having to drag out a life of disgrace, would have no other resource b ■ 
cnicide. Henrietta listened, standing as motionless as a statue. ‘ ' 

felt in her heart that Daniel's resolution was not to be shakos. .**; 
going, my levs," he resumed in a gentle voice, “ bnt I leave you a fi 
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of mine,—a .true and noble friend, yho will watch over you. You have 
hoard me speak of him often,—Maxima de Brdvam He knows my wishes, 
Whatever may happen, consult him. Ah ! I should leave more cheerfully 
J you would promise me to trust this faithful friend, to listen to hie advice, 
and follow his directions." 

“I promise you, Daniel, I will obey him.” She would have said more, 
but at this moment a rustling of dry leaves was heard. They turned, and 
perceived a man cautiously approaching them. “ My father I ” cried 
Henriette, and pushing Daniel towards the gate, she begged him to fly. 

To remain would only have Ijeen to risk a painful explanation, insults, and 
perhaps oven a personal collision. Daniel understood this only too well. 

‘ ‘ Farewell, ” said he, “ fare well i To-morrow you will receive a letter from 
me. ” Ami with these words he made his escape; but not swiftly enough to 
avoid hearing the count angrily exclaim : “ Ah,»h ! Is this the virtuous 
•oung lady who dares to insult Miss Sarah ? ” 

As soon as Daifiel had locked the door again he listened for a moment, 
■oping that he might hear something important. But he could only detect 
• aft# indistiufi&exclaiftiitioM, and then nothing,—nothing more. It was 
'all over now. He would have to sail without seeing Henriette again, with¬ 
out holding her once in his arms. And yet he had told her nothing of all 
>o had meant to toll her: he had not spoken to her of half his recommends- 
ons, nor given her a thousandth part of his tender farewells. How hod- 
hey been surprised ? How was it that the count had staid at home,, instead 
f hurrying off immediately after dinner, as was his custom ? Why had 
fie inquired after liisdaughter, he who generally took no more trouble about 
her than if she had not existed ? “Ah, we havo been betrayed !” thought 
the unhappy man. By whom! No doubt by that unpleasant looking maid 
whom he had seen in the afternoon, by that very Clarisse in whom Henriette 
placed such confidence. If that were so,—and it was only too probable,— 
how would they be able to correspond in the future. Here again Maxime 
de Brdvan seemed his only resource. All ! how plainly ho recognised in 
all this Miss Brandon's execrably cunning policy. “ The wretch 1 ” he cried. 

“ The infamous woman ! ” Wrath, mad wrath, set his brains on fire. To 
think he could do nothing Sgaihst that woman ! “ But she does not stand 
alone ! * he suddenly exclaimed. “ There is a man who shelters her under 
bis responsibility,—Sir Tom !” The latter might bo insulted ; struck in 
the face, and thus compelled to fight. And without thinking for one 
moment of the folly of this plan, Daniel hurried off to the Hue du Cirque, 
Although it was barely eight o’clock, no lights could be distinguished In 
the windows of Miss Brandon’s house, and it looked as if everybody were 
asleep. He rang the bell, however, and asked for Sir Thomas Elgin. Sir 
:'om was out, so the door-keeper said ; whereupon Daniel enquired—“At 
what hour will he' be back ? ” 

“ He is not coming home to-night.” And whether he had received 
■ecial instructions, or was only acting upon general orders, the servant 
led,—“Mrs Brian is at the theatre; but Miss Brandoq is a! home.” 
Daniel’s wrath changed into a kind of cold fujy. “They expected me,” 
>ie murmured, and the thought made him hesitate. Should he see Miss 
Brandon? What would be the good of it f He was just tumiiig away, 
when a new idea suddenly occurred to him. Why should he not talk with 
or, try and come to an Understanding, and perhaps makp a bargain with 
r ? “ Show me to Miss Brandon’s rooms,” he said to the servant. 

As usual, when left alone in Hie house, %ho was in the- little bbttdoir, 
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where Daniel had already once conversed with. her. Dressed in a long 
peignoir of pale blue cashmere, her hair scarcely taken up at all, she was 
reclining on a sofa, reading a new novel. As the door opened, she 
carelessly asked, without even turning her head, “.Who’s that?” l!ut 
directly the servant announced M. Champcey, Bhe rose with a hound, 
apparently almost terrified, dropping the book she hold in her hand. 
“ y ou 1 ” sho murmured, as soon as the servant had left. “ Here, and of 
your own accprd ? ” ( 

Firmly resolved this iime to remain master of his emotions, Daniel had 
paused in the middle of the room, and stojd' there as stiff as a statue. 
“Don’t you know, madam, what bribgs me here?” he asked. All your 
combinations have succeeded : you triumph,-and we surrender.” 

“I do not understand you,” she stammered, looking at him with seem¬ 
ing amazement. “ I don't know what you lhean.” 

lie shrugged his shonldeus, and continued in a frigid tone,—“ Pray, do 
me the honour not to think me altogether a fool. 1 Iiayfe seen the letter, 
signed with my name, which you sent to the minister, my superior. I 
have hold that masterpiece of forgery in my hauu, andjlgiow now .how 
you propose to free yourself of my presence. ” , A ‘ 

“ so it’s true ! ” cried Miss Brandon, with an angry gesture. “ He has ' 
done it i he has dared to do it I ” 

“Who is this‘ho’? Sir Thomas Elgin, no doubt?” 

“No, not he ; another man.” 

“Name him 1 ” 

She hesitated, hung her head, and then, apparently making a groat 
effort, replied: “I knew they wished to separate us; and, without 
knowing precisely whuff means they would employ, I suspected them. 
And when I came to you tho other day, I wanted to say to you, ‘Have a 
care ! ’ but you drove me from your presence, M. Champcey.” He looked 
upon her with such an ironical smilo that she broke off, and exclaimed, 

“ Ah, he does not believe me ! Tell mo that you don’t believe! ” 

He bowed ceremoniously, and answered in his gravest manner, “I 
believe, Miss Brandon, that you desire to become the Countess de Villc- 
Bandry; and you clear everything out of youb path that can hinder you 
in your plans.” Sho tried to interrupt him, but without allowing her to 
do so, ho continued,—“ l’ray, note, that 1 make no charges. Come, let us 
play openly. You are too sensible and too practical to hate ns—MUo. 
Henrietta and myself—from gratuitous and purely platonio motives. 
You hate us because we are myour way. How are we in your way? 
Toll me; and, if you will promise to holp us,—we—Henrictto and I— 
pledge ourselves not to stand in your way.” 

Miss Brandon looked as if she could not trust her ears. “But, sir, this 
is a bargain, I should say, which you propose ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed ! And, so that there may be no misunderstanding, I will 
mention tho precise terms of it: if you will swear to bo kind to Henrietta 
during my ..absence, to protect her againBt all violence on her father’s 
part, and never' to force Jier to act contrary to her sentiments for me, 

1 will give you, in return, "my word that I will abandon to you, without 
dispute or reserve, the.wholo of the Count de Ville-Ilandry’s fortune.” 

Miss Brandon heard these w r ords with every sign of emotion. 'The tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and she responded in a low voice, “ Have I not 
yet been humiliated enough. Must you add shame to.Bhame? Daniel, 
oan you possibly think me so mean ? ” And cheeking the sobs w Inch impeded 
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per utterance, she proceeded,—.“And*yct I cannot Llama you for it, i 
jcannot. No, you are right! Everything is against me : everything bears 
witness against ina. Yes, I must appear a very wicked woman in your eyes. 
SBut if you only knew the truth, Daniel—if I could, if I dared, tell you 
everything.’’ With a trembling step sho drew nearer to him, and then 
continued in a still lower tone, as if she feared to be overheard,—“Cannot 
yon yet understand that I am no longer iny own? Do you not realise that 
lam bound and fettered? I have nc^longer the right 10 have a will of 
my own. If they say, * Do this !’ I must needs do it. What a life 1 lead 1 
Great GOd! ’ Ah, if you had bgon willing, Daniel! if you wore willing 
even now! ” As she spoke she grew more and .more excited ; her eyes, 
moist with tears, shone with matchless 'splendour; passing blushes 
suffused her face; and her voice had a strange entrancing vjbration. Was 
she forgetting herself? Was she really about to betray her secret, or 
merely inventing some new falsehood? Why not let her go on ? 

At last, however,* he was obliged to speak. “ That is no answer, Miss 
Brandon,” ho said. “ Will you promise me to protect H curio tic ? ” 

‘SBo you reallv 'ove lit # 1 so dearly, your Hcnriotte?” 

“ Better than life! ” 

Miss Brandon turned as white as the lace on her dress : her eyes Hashed 
indignation; and, drying hen tears, she curtly ejaculated, “ Oh I ” 

“ You willgjye me no answer, Miss,” repeated Daniel? And, as she 
persisted in her silence, he resumed, “Very well, then, I understand. 
You declare open war. Let it ho so I Only listen to me carefully. I am 
setting out on a dangerous expedition, and you hopo I shall never return. 
Undeceive yourself, Miss Brandon, I shall return. With a passion like 
wnine, with so much love in oue ’4 heart, and so mach hatred, a man 
can defy everything. The murderous climate will not touch me; and, 
if I had ten bullets in my body, I should still have the strength to 
return, and hold you to account for your conduct towards Honrietto. 
And if you have touched a hair on her head, if you have made her 
shed a single tear, by all that is holy, it will bring misfortune to you, 
and to others also I ” lie turned to leave, but, on reaching the threshold, 
added, ought to tell you, moreover, that I leave a faithful friend be¬ 
hind me; and if the count or his daughter should happen to die very 
suddenly, the authorities will be duly warned. And now, madamo, fare¬ 
well—or rather, till we meet again ! ” 

At eight o’clock on the following eyoning, after leaving with M. de 
llrdvan a long letter for Henrietta, and giving him his last instructions, 
Daniel took his seat in the train which wus to convey him to Rochefort 
and “ Th» Conquest" 


XHI. 

It was a week after Daniel’s departure, a Wednesday, and about half¬ 
past eleven o’clock. Some thirty equipages, certainly the most elegant of 
all Paris, were ranged around the aristocratic church of St. Clotilde. In 
the pretty little square facing the edifice a couple of hundred idlers stood 
gaping and staring, and every passer-by paused to enquire what was going 
on. “A wedding, and a very grand one,” was the invariable answer. 
* ‘ In’fact, the grandest thing you ever saw. The bridegroom is a nobleman 
of fabulous wealth—the Count de Ville-Haudry—and the bride is an 
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American lady. They hare been inside the church for some rime already, 
and will soon come out again ! 11 

Under the porch a dozen swells, clad in orthodox black;* with yellow kid 
gloves, and white cravats showing under their overcoats—evidently 
members of the wedding-party—were chatting together while waiting for 
the end of the ceremony. If they were amused, they hardly showed it; 
for several of them could hardly help yawning, and the others only con¬ 
tinued to keep up a broken conversation. Suddenly, however, a small 
pill-box brougham drove tip, and stopped at the gate of the square. 

“Ah! ah,” said a young man—one of the party under the*porch. 
“ Here comes M. de Brfkytn.” 

The speaker was not mistaken. Maxime leisurely alighted from his 
carriage, and approached the church in his usual phlegmatic manner. He 
shook hands with such of the party as ho knew- -that is, with most of them 
—and then in an easy tone enquired, “ Who has seen tho bride ? ” 

“II” replied an old beau, who smiled perpetually So as to display tho 
thirty-two teeth his dentist had furnished him with. 

‘ ‘ Well, what do yon think of her 1" ,,, 

“She is always sublime in her beauty, my dear fellow. Whcu she 
walked up tho aisle to kneel down at the altar, a murmur of admiration 
followed her. Upon my word, I thought they would applaud.” 

This was too much enthusiasm, and M. de Brevan cut it short by asking, 

“ And the Count de Ville-H'andry ? ” 

“Well, really,” replied'the old beau ironically, “the dear count can 
boast of having a valet who is almost as expert as Itachel, the famous 
English enamcller. At a little distance you would have sworn he was 
only sixteen, and that ho*was going to be confirmed instead of married.” 

11 Ah 1 ah ! But what was his expression ? ” 

“Oh—well—lie seemed restless.” 

“ I can understand that,” observed a stout, elderly gentleman, who was 
Baid not to be very happily married. 

Everybody laughed, except a very young man, a mere youth, who, not 
catching the joke, enquired, “ Why so ? " 

A matt of thirty or thereabouts, of moUt distinguished mien, jtnd whom 
the others addressed, according to the degree of intimacy they could claim, 
either as “monseigneur,” or “my dear duke,” was gracious enough to 
reply, “Because, my dear viscount, Miss Brandon is one of those ladies 
who, under ordinary circumstances, arc never married. They are courted 
and worshippedj they make us commit a thousand follies; allow us to 
ruin ourselves; and filially, to blow our brains out for them,—all well and 
good. But os for allowing them to bear our name, never ! ” 

. “No doubt a number of stories have been told about her,” observed de 
Brdvan ; “but now-a-days there’s such a lot of gossip. However—” 

“ You certainly would not ask me to prove that she had been in the 
dock, or had esoaped from prison,” interrupted the duke. “ People say 
that good society is very exclusive in Prance j but really it does not 
deserve that reputation.,, Except, perhapB, at a seore of mansions, where 
old traditions are still respected, every street door is open to the first 


• Despite one or two attempts in a contrary sense,-the Parisians, and even tliose of the 
blithest social standing, still persist in attending matrimonial celebrations In evening dress. 
They frequently act in a eimilar fashion at funerals; and to the British eye, this display of 
swallow tails, opera hats, and patent leather boots, in the open sunlight, naturally has a 
peculiar, not to ny distressing, effccte—7W»u. 
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person, man or woman, who drives np^n a carriage. And the number of 
thoBe who do so is steadily increasing. Where do they ail come from ? 
Who knows ? From Russia, Turkey, America, Hungary, from any country 
providing it’s a long way off. How do they live ? That’s a mystery. But 
they do live, and live well into the bargain. They arc rieh, or at least they 
seem to be so; and they sliino and sparkle, intrigue, conspire, and extort. 
I verily believe that this cosmopolitan crowd of adventurers will end by 
making itself master of everything. § You may say that the matter is of 
little interest to me, and perhaps that’s true. I don’t mingle as a rule in 
what boulevardian journalists call ‘High Life,’ or fraternize with the 
mob which is termed ‘AH Ihfris.’ I willingly shake hands with the 
workmen who work for me, and who earn their living worthily; hut I do 
not shake hanfis with those ambiguous personages who have no title hut 
their impudence, and no means of living but their underhand intrigues.” 

Ho addressed himself apparently to no one in particular, for 31 he spoke 
he gazed listlessly*at the crowd in the square, and yet his manner was 
sufficiently peculiar to justify the surmise that he wished his words to be 
heard by some one amoilfe his listeners. It was evident enough, however, 
that the loungers in the porch considered his doctrines to be utterly out 
of season, and, indeed, almost ridiculous. One young man, who was 1 
extremely well-dressed, and sported such a darling black moustache, even 
turned to a neighbour, and asked, “ Who is our friend, tho preacher? ” 

“ What! don’t you know him t” replied the other. “That’s tho Duke 
de Champdodc, who married a Princess de Mussidan. Quite an original. ” 
M. de Brdvan, who had remained perfectly impassive, now remarked : 
“At all events, Miss Brandon can scarcely have married the count from 
motives of interest, for she is immensely richdicrself.” 

“I consider her most disinterested,” remarked another bystander, one of 
M. de Villo-ITaudry’s intimate friends. “ I have it from the count himself 
that none of his property is settled upon Miss Brandon.” 

“ That certainly is marvellously disinterested,” ejaculated the Duke do 
Cliainpdoce, who, having said what ho meant to say, now entered tho 
church, leaving the others to carry on the conversation. 

“ Well, I fancy I know some'one who is not particularly pleased with 
this marriage,” said the old beau with the artificial teeth. 

“ Whom do you mean ? ’ 

“ Tho Count do Ville-IIandry’s daughter. I have looked for her all over 
the church, and she is certainly not there.” 

“I am told she has been suddenly taken ill,” rejoined another lounger. 

“ So they say,” interposed a youpg man ; “hut the fact is, that a friend 
of mine saw her just now, driving out in an open cab, in full dress. It 
appears she intended this pretty piece of scandal as a wedding-present for 
her step-mother.” 

“Upon my word, I should not like to stand in the count's shoes/ 
observed M. de Brevan, shrugging his shoulders. 

The lemarks exchanged under the porch of St. Clotildo faithfully 
re-echoed tho conversation going on in society. Public opinion was 
decidedly m Miss Brandon’s favour, and those*who remembered the past, 
like that eccentric nobleman the Duke de Champdoce, were few and far 
between. So brilliant was Sarah's suc’eesb, that it even shed lustre on her 
relatives; and one young Anglomaniac sung tho praises of Sir Thomas 
Elgin and Mrs Brian in glowing strains. He was interrupted by the 
luuouucement that the .ceremony was now over, and that the hridesnd 
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bridegroom wore in the vestry. receiving the congratulations of their 
friends. On bearing this, everyone ceased talking and hurried into 
the church. The vestry was crammed to Overflowing. The Count de 
Ville-Handry’a more intimate friends were in turn inscribing their 
names on the marriage-register placed on a table near the window; 
'while leaning against one of the cupboards appropriated to the vest¬ 
ments and holy vessels stood Miss Brandon—now Countess de Villc- 
Handry—with grim Mrs Brian and tall, stiff Sir Tom close beside 
her. Her admirers had certainly* not exaggerated her beauty. Her 
white bridal robe was wonderfully becoming, and Bhe had assumed for 
the occasion an exquisite look of ingenuous innocence. Some eight or ton 
young iUgantea stood roudfl her, and overwhelmed her with congratulations 
and compliments, which she acknowledged in a slightly tflbmulous voice, 
and with modestly cast-down eyes. The “ happy man ” was in the mean¬ 
time airif% his felicity in the centre of the room, blissfully repeating the 
words “my wife ” at least a dor.cn times every minutav Nevertheless, at 
intervals a shadow crossed bis victorious brow, especially when some 
awkward blunderer remarked, “ How unfortunate that Mile. Henrietto is 
indisposed ! How pleased she would have been to attend the ceremony! ” 
It was not, perhaps, merely the blunderers who spoke in this fashion, but 
the malicious ones as well. Nearly every one was aware that there were 
unpleasant complications awaiting the count at home. Indeed, something 
had been snspcctud since the beginning of the ceremony, for just as the 
count was about to kneel down by the bride’s Bide in front of the high 
altar, a servant, wearing his livery, hurried into the pliuroh and whispered 
a few words in his ear. The guests who were nearest to him saw him turn 
very pale and clench his fist, with rage. Wliat the servant had told him 
was easily gnessed, when a notorious old gossip, the Countoss de Buis, who 
arrived late, informed all her friends that she had just met Mile, de Ville-. 
Handry driving about in an open cab, Thus, when the congratulations bad 
been hurriedly got through in the vestry, no one was surprised to hear the 
count order his coachman to drive home as swiftly as possible. lie had 
invited some twenty guests to a grand great wedding-breakfast; but he 
seemed to have forgotten them. And mice in his carriage, alone with 
Mrs Brian, Sir Toni, ami the young countess, he burst into loud impre¬ 
cations and absurd threats. On reaching the house, he did not wait 
for the coachman to drive as usual round the sweep, but springing oqt of 
the vehicle he cut right across the open space, leapt up the stops, and. 
bounded into the liall. Wrath momentarily lent him the muscles of 
youth. “Ernest, send Ernest here,” he cried, entering a small drawing¬ 
room, the door of which was open. Ernest was the count’s valet, the 
skilful artist to whom he was indebted for his roseate complexion. 

“ Where is mademoiselle ? ” ho asked, directly Ernest appeared. 

“Gone out, sir." 

“When?” 

“Immediately after you, sir.” 

The young countess, Mrs Brian, and Sir Tom had now entered the 
room. “ Do you hear that ?” asked the count,' turning towards them; and 
addressing his valet again, he enquired, “ How did it happen ?” 

“ Very naturally. The gates had not beon closed behind your carriage, 
air, when the young lady rang her bell. A servant went to see what 
abe wanted, and she qrderod the landau to be brought round. She was 
told very respectfully' that all three coachmen were oi^t/and that there 
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m no one to drive her. ‘ If that’s the case,’ she ansbreml, * I want yen 
to run and get me an open cab.’ AM, when the servant hesitated, she 
added, ‘ If you don’t go instantly, I shall go myself.’ ” 

The count trembled with rage. ‘ * And then ? " he asked, seeing that his 
valet paused. 

“Then the servant was frightened, and did what she wanted.” 

“Ho is dismissed, the fool 1 ” exclaimed M. do Ville-Handry. 

“But allow me to say, sir,’’ commenced Ernest. 

“ No. Let his wages be paid. And you go on. ’’ 

Without showing any embarrassment, the valet shrugged his shoulders, 
and blandly continued—“ Whqfi the cab entered the courtyard we saw 
the young lady come down in a splendid toilet, Such as we had never seen 
her wear befoiw —not pretty exactly, but so conspicuous, that it must havo 
attracted everybody’s attention. She settled herself coolly on the cushions, 
while we looked at her in amazement; and then turning to rne^she said, 
‘ Ernest, tell my father that I shall not be back to lunch. I have a good 
many calls to make; and, as the weather is lino, 1 shall afterwards go to 
the Buis de Boulogne.’ B Thereupon the gates were opened, and off she 
wont. It was then that I took the liberty to send you word, sir.” 

In all his life the Count de Ville-IIamiry had never been so furious. 
The veins in bis nook began to swell, and his eyes became bloodshot, as 
if he were about to have an apoplectic fit. “ You ought to havo kept her 
from going out,”he said hoarsely. “ Why didn't yon do so ? You ought 
to have made her go back to her own room, used force if necessary—locked 
her up—bound her—anything ! ” 

“ You had given n6 orders, sir.” 

“You ought not to havo required orders to^do your duty. To let a mad 
woman run about 1 an impudent girl, whom * caught the other day in the 
garden with a man!” lie spoke so loud that his voice was heard in 
the adjoining reception-room, where his guests were beginning to assemble. 
The unhappy man 1 lie disgraced his own child. 

“1 beseech yon, my dear friend, be calm 1 ” exclaimed the young 
countess, approaoliing him. 

“No, this must end; and I iqpan'to punish the wicked girl.” 

“ 1 beseech you, my dear count,, don’t destroy the happiness of the first 
day of our married life. •Hcnriotto is only a child : she did not know 
what she was doing.” 

Mrs Brian was not of the same opinion. “ The count is right,” said 
f lic. “ The young lady’s conduct is perfectly shocking.” 

“An, ah 1 Brian, how about our bargain?” interrupted Sir Tom. 
“Was it not understood that wo should not meddle with the count’s 
private affairs ? ” 

Thus every one at once took up a preassigned part. The countess 
advocated forbearance; Mrs Brian advised discipline; and Sir Tom 
assumed an attitude of impartiality. Aftfer this the count was soon 
calmed, but with such a scene as its preface, the wedding-breakfast could 
not be very merry. The guests, who had overheard nearly everything, 
exchanged strange looks with each other. “’IJhS count’s daughter," they 
thought, “aud a lover? That can hardly be ! ” 

In vain did M. de Ville-Handry try to look indifferent ; in vain did the 
young countess display all her rare gifts. Everybody was embarrassed; 
nobody could summon up a smile; and every five minutes the conversa¬ 
tion broke down. At half-post four o'clock the last guest escaped, and 
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the countremained alone with his new family. It was growing dark 
lamps were just being brought in,*whcn wheels were heard rifling in ui- 
courtyard. Ihe count rose to hi* feet, and turned pale. “Here M,..- 
comes 1 ” he said. “ Here is my daughter 1 ” 

It was indeed Ilenriette. It may be asked how a young girl, usually s>, 
reserved, and naturally so timid, coulil have made np her mind to cause 
such a scandal? But the most timid people are precisely the boldest on 
certain occasions. Forced to abandon their natural course, they neither 
reason nor calculate, but, losing all sfflf-possession, rush blindly into danger, 
impelled, as it were, by a kind of madness. Now, for nearly a fortnight 
Ilenriette had oxperienced.the most bitten emotions. After her interview 
with JJaniel in the garden her father had overwhelmed her with iir.ults 
and reproaches,—speaking even in presence of the servants/us if anxious to 
have it reported on all sides that his daughter had disgraced herself. When 
Henrietta had declined to he present either at the reading of tlio marriage 
contract between himself and Alisa Brandon or at tlieir wedding, ho again 
tiew into a violent passion, and each day, as the decisive moment drew 
nearer, a fresh lamentable scone occurred. I’erh; ps Henriotte might have 
modified her opposition if her father had only used a little discretion, tried 
the powers of persuasion, or sought to touch her heart by speaking to her 
of herself, of her future happiness aud peace. But no! he invariably spoke 
to her in a threatening manner, aud the consequence was that I lenriette 
determined to make her protest as public as she could by showing herself to 
all Paris whilst her father and Miss Brandon were being married at St. 
Clotilda. She had no ono to whom she could confide her grief, no one to 
tell her that all the disgrace of such a scandal would fall hack upon herself. 
Donning a very showy costpme, so as to attract uh much attention as 
possible, she spent the day in driving about to all the places where she 
thought she would meet most of her acquaintances. Night alone compelled 
her to return - ; and although physically exhausted, she was morally upheld 
by the absurd idea that she had done her duty, and shown herself worthy 
of Daniel. She had just alighted, and was about to pay her driver, when 
the count’s valet came up, and said, as disrespectfully as he. dared, “My 
master has ordered me to tell you to eomo’to him as soon as you returned.” 

“ Where is my father ? ” •< 

“In the largo reception-room.” 

“Alone? ” 

“No. Tlio countess, Mrs Briau, and Sir Thomas Elgin are with him.” 

‘ 1 Very well. I am coming; 11 and mustering all her courage, aud looking 
whiter nnd colder than the, marble statues in the vestibule, she opened tlic 
door of the reception-room and entered, stiffly erect. 

“Ah, here you are?” exclaimed the count, restored to a certain degree 
of calmness by the very excess of his wrath,—“ Here you are ! ” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Where have you been?” ' 

She had at a glance taken in the whole scene; and on perceiving the now 
countess,.and those whom she called her accomplices, resentment conquered 
every other feeling. With' a haughty smile Blie answered, “I have been 
to the Bois de Boulogne. In the morning I went out to make some 
purchases; later, knowing that the Duchess de Champdocc is unwell, and 
does not go out, I went to lunch with her; after that, as the weather 
wss.so fine—" • 

But the Count do Ville-Handry could endure it no longer. Seizing his 
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daughter by the wrists, he lifted her bgdily, and, dragging her towards the 
Countess Sarah, he cried, “ On yoqr knees, unhappy child I on your 
knees, and ask the best of women to pardon you for ail these insults! ” 

“ You hurt me terribly, father,” was Heuriettc’s only reply. 

But the countess had already thrown horself between them. " For 
heaven’s sake, mademoiselle,” she said, “spare your father 1” And, os 
Henrietta measured her from head to foot with an insulting glance, she 
continued, “Dear epunt, don’t yon sep that your violence is killing mo ?” 

On hearing this, if. de Ville-lTandry promptly let his daughter go, ami, 
drawing back, exclaimed, “Thank her, thank this angel of goodness who 
intercedes on your behalf! Bift have a care 1 jny- patience is at an end. 
There arc such things as houses of correction for rebellious children and 
perverse dauglfters.” „ 

“Let it be so, father,” answered Ilenriette with startling energy. 

‘ ‘ Choose the very strictest of these houses, and send me there. Whatever I 
may have to suffer *th ere, it will be better than romaining here to see my 
mother’s place occupied by that—woman ! ” 

“ Wretch !” gasped tlfo count, who was nearly suffocating. Making a 
violent effort be tore off bis cravat; and conscious that he was no longer 
master of himself, he cried to his daughter, “Leave me, leave me! or 1 
answer for nothing.” 

She hesitated for ono moment; and then giving the countesB one more 
look of defiance, she slowly retired from the room. 


XIV. 

“ Well, I am sure the count can boast that he has had a curious wedding- 
day.” So said the footincu standing in the ball, just as Menriette left the 
reception-room. She heard them, and without knowing whether they 
approved of her conduct, or laughed at it, she felt gratified, so eager is 
passion for encouragement, no matter whence it comes. She had not gone 
half-way' up-stairs to her own rooms, when all the bells of the house 
began to ring. Greatly surprised; she bent over tli e balusters to listen. The 
sorvantsVere rushing about; hurried steps could lie beard in the vestibule, 
and the imperious voice of the count’s valet could be distinguished, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Salts, quick I Fresh water. The couutess has a uervousafctack,” 

Uenriette’s lips curved into a bitter smile. “At least,” she said to 
herself, “ l shall have poisoned this woman’s joy.” And fearing to be 
caught listeniug, she went np-stairs. But, when she was alone once 
more, the poor girl was obliged to recognize the utter futility of her fancied 
triumph. Whom had she wounded after all? Her father. However 
unwell the countess might be to-night,—and perhaps she was not really 
unwell,—-she would certainly be well again in the morning; and then what 
would be the advantage of the scandal she had caused in hopes of ruining 
her? Henriette perceived the folly of her course now when it was too 
late. Still, she fancied that what she had dono»that day'pledged her for 
the future. The road she had taken evidently led nowhere, and yet it 
seemed tt> her miserable cowardice to shrink from going on. 

Rising at daybreak, she was deliberating on what weak point she might 
make her next attack, when there came a knock at the door, and Clarisse, 
her*own maid* entered. “Here is a letter for yon, mademoiselle,” she , 
said. “I have received it this moment, in an envelope addressed to me.” f 
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Hcurietiu examined the missive fqr some minute 1 ) studying the handwrit¬ 
ing, which she did not know. Who could write to in r in this fashion, except 
Jdaxiine do Erevan, the friend whom Daniel had told her to rely on, and 
who had, so far, givoifcher no sign of life? Her surmise was correct. It 
was M. tic Erevan who wrote as follows:— “Maxim, —Like all Etuis, I 
have heard of your proud and noble protest on the day of your father’s 
unfortunate marriage. Egotists and' fools will perhaps blame you. But 
you may despise them; for all the best men are on your side. And my 
dear Daniel, if ho were here, would "approve and admire your courage, as 
I do myself.’' She drew a full breath, as if her heart were relieved of a 
_ heavy burden. Daniel's friend approvedtber conduct. This sufficed to 
stifle the voice of reasoq, "and dispel eveiy idea of prudence. Moreover, 
-M. de Brdvan advised obstinate, dogged resistance in well‘high every lino 
of his letter. Towards the olose, however, he turned to another subject. 
“ At the moment of taking the train, Daniel handed me a letter, in which 
lie expresses his innermost thoughts. With a sagacity worthy of such a 
heart, be foresees and solves in advance all the difficulties with which your 
step-mother will no doubt sock to embarrass you? This letter is too pre¬ 
cious to bo intrusted to the post. I shall therefore procure an introduc¬ 
tion to your father’s house before the end of the week, and will then have 
the honour of placing that letter in your own hands. I may add, that to¬ 
morrow 1 shall have an opportunity of sending Daniel news from hero. 
If you wish to write to him, send me your letter to-day, to No. 62 Buo 
Laiitte, aud I will enclose it in mine.” Finally, there came a postscript 
couched as follows“ Aliove everything, mistrust Sir Thomas Eigin.” 

This last recommendation filled Henriettc’s mind with vague and ter¬ 
rible apprehensions. “ Why 0 should I mistrust him more than tho others ? ” 
sheasjpd herself. But a more pleasing thought dispelled her anxiety. Hero 
was an opportunity to send Daniel news promptly and safely, and the 
must make haste to write to him. Seating herself at iter little writing- 
table she went to work, to acquaint her only friend on earth with all her 
hitter sufferings aud uncertain hopes. Eleven o’clock struck just as sho 
had finished filling eight long pages with all she felt uppermost in her 
heart. She was about to rise, when suddenly she felt a sensation of faint¬ 
ness and giddiness steal over her. What could it mean ? Ah !■ now she 
remembered that she had eaten nothing since noon tho day before. “I 
mustu’t starve myself,” she exclaimed almost merrily as she promptly re¬ 
covered herself. Her long chat with Daniel had evidently rekindled her 
hopes. She rang the bell, and bade her maid bring her some breakfast. 

Mile, de Ville-Hamiry occupied three rooms. The first, her sitting-room, 
opened upon the lauding ; on the right was her bed-chamber, and on the left 
a boudoir, containing her piano and bookcase. When Henrietta took her 
meals up-stairs, as had often happened of late, she had them served in the 
sitting-room. Entering that £ apartment, she proceeded to clear tho table 
of the albums and little trifles which were lying about, so as to expedite 
matters, when the maid reappeared with empty hands. “Ah, made¬ 
moiselle, the,count lias gjven orders not to take anything up-stairs." 

“That cannot be.” 

But a mocking voice outside responded, “It is so I ” and a moment later 
M. do Ville-llnndry made his appearance, already dressed, curled and 
painted, and having tho expression of a man who is about to enjoy his 
revenge. Bidding the maid leave the room, he turned towards his daughter 
and resumed: “ Yes, indeed, my dear Henrietta, I have given strict. 
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vein- meals in the dining-room with tho family,—that is, with tho counter 
and myself, Sir Thomas Elgin, and Mrs Brian.” 

“ But, father ! ” 

“There is no father who could stand this. The time of neatness has 
gone by, like the time of passion: so you must come down. You will do 
so whenever you please; for a day or two you’ll pout, perhaps : hut hunger 
drives the wolf into the village; and on the third day we shall see you come 
down as Boon as the bell rings. ( have appealed Jo your heart in vain : you 
see I am forced to appeal to your stomach.” 

Tears of shame ana humiliation glistened in Henrjette’s eyes, despite all 
her efforts to remain impassive. Could this idea of starving her into 
obedienoe have originated with her father ? No, he would never have 
thought of it 1 It was evidently a woman’s thought, and the result of bitter, 
savage hatred. The poor girl felt that she was conquered; and her heart 
revolted at tho thought? that she would be forced to yield. She could 
imagine the exultation of the new countess when she, Count de Villa. 
Handry’s daughter, appeared in the dining-room, brought there by want— 
by Lunger. “Father, ehc begged, “send me nothing but bread and water, 
hut spare mo that exposure.” 

But if the count was repeating a lesson, ho had learned it well. His 
features retained the same sardonic expression; and he coldly rejoined, “ I 
have told you what I desire. You have heard it, and that is enough.” 

Ho was turning to leave the room, when his daughter held him back, 
“Father," she said, “listen to me." 

“ Well, what is it now f ” 

“Yesterday you threatened to shut me up.” 

“Well!” 

“To-day it is I who beseecJ. you to do so. Scud me to a convent. 
However harsh and strict tho rules may be, however sad the life, I shall 
■ find there soma relief in my sorrow, and will bless you with all my heart.” 

“A fine idea,” said ho, shrugging his shoulders; “why, directly you' 
reaohe.d tiro convent, you would at once write to every one we know that 
my wife had turned you out of the house; that you bad been obliged to 
escape from threats and bad treatment; you would repeat all the stock 
complaints of the innocent young girl who is persecuted by a wicked 
step-mother. Not so, my dear, not so!” The breakfast bell, which 
was ringing below, interrupted him. “You hear, Henrietta/’he said,— 
“consult your stomach; and, according to what it tells you, come down, 
or stay here.” 

He loft tho room, quite proud at having performed what he called an act 
of paternal authority, without vouchsafing a .glance at his daughter, who 
had sunk hack on to a chair—for she was overcome, poor child ! It was 
all over: she could struggle no longer. People who did not shrink from 
such measures to conquer her might resort to the Jast extremities. What¬ 
ever she did, sooner or later she must succumb.* Hence, why not as well 
give way at onco? Sho saw clearly that, the longer slip postponed sur¬ 
render, the sweeter victory would be to the countess, and the more painful 
the sacrifice to herself. Mustering, therefore, all her energy, she went 
down into tho dining-room, where the others were already at table. 

Siio had imagined that her appearance would be greeted by some 
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insulting remark Not at alL 3j|ie others hardly seemed to notice her 
Tie countess paused in her previous talk to say "Good-morning, made 
moiselle ! ” and then went on without betraying the slightest emotion, 
Henriette had even t*acknowledge that they had been considerate. Her 
place hud not been laid next to her stepmother, but between Mrs Brian 
and Sir Thomas Elgin. She sat down, and, while oatiDg, stealthily 
observed these strangers, who were henceforth the masters of her destiny. 
She was at once struck with the marvellous dazzling beauty of Countess 
Sarah, of which the photograph slfown her by her lather afforded but a 
faint idea. The young countess had barely taken time to put on a wrapper 
before coming down to breakfast. Her Complexion was more animated 
than URual, ancl she exhibited all the touching confusion of a young bride, 
being constantly more or less embarrassed. Henriette rfchlisod only too 
well the influence such a woman was likely to have over' an old man 
who had fallen in love with her. The thought made her tremble. 
Again, grim Mrs Brian soemed hardly less formidable', for her dull, heavy 
eyes, and lean, yellow face spoke of nothing but wickedness and obstinacy. 
Still, judging by appearances, it seemed, after all, that the least to be 
feared was tall, stiff Sir Tom. Seated by her side, he discreetly paid her 
some little attentions; and, on observing him more closely, she detected 
in his eyes something like a gleam of commiseration. “And yet,” she 
• thought, “M. de Brevan warned me particularly against him.” 

Directly breakfast was over Henriette rose, and, having bowed with¬ 
out saying a word, was returning to her room, when she met some of the 
servants on the stairs carrying a heavy wardrobe. Upon inquiry she 
learned that, as Mir Tom and Mrs Brian were henceforth to live in the 
house, they were bringing Cn their fumitnro. Shaking her head sadly, 
she hurried into her rooms, where a still greater surprise was awaiting her. 
Throe servants were hard at work taking down her furniture, under the 
superintendence of Ernest, the count’s valet. “ What are you doing 
here ? ” she asked. “ Who lias allowed you ? ” 

“We are only obeying the count’s orders* replied M. Ernest. “We 
are getting your rooms ready for Madame Brian. ” And turning to his 
colleagues lie said—“Go on, you fellows' Take out that sofa.” 

“What?” thought Henriette, “these eager adventurers had tbkea pos¬ 
session of the house and reigned there absolutely, and yet tliat was not 
enough tof them! They meant even to turn licr out of her rooms.” 
This impudence seemed so monstrous, that, unable to believe her eyes 
and ears, she yielded to a sudden impulse, returned to the dining-room, 
and asked her father: “Is it really true that you have ordered my 
furniture to be removed ? ” 

‘ ‘ Y es, my daughter. My architect will transform your throe rooms into 
a large reception-room for Mrs Brian, who had not space enough for—” 

“ 1 cannot understand,” exclaimed the young countess with a gesture of 
displeasure, “ how Aunt Brian can accept that.” 

“I beg your pardon,” exclaimed Mrs Brian, “the count is doing this 
entirely without my confent.” * 

“ Sarah, my darling,” rejoined the count, “ permit me to be sole judge in 
all arrangements that concern my daughter.” Count M. de ViUe-Handry’s*" 
tone was so firm as he said this, that one would have sworn the idea of 
dislodging Henriette had sprung from his own brains. “I never act 
thoughtlessly,” he continued, “ and always hake time to mature my decisions. 
In this case I aot from motives of the most ordinary propriety. Mrs Brian 
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is no longer young : ray'daughter is a n»ere child. If one of the two has to 
Bubmit to some slight inconvenience, it is certainly my daughter.” 

All of a sudden Sir Thomas Elgin roso. "I should like,” he began, and 
then, unfortunately, the rest of his phrase was lost in«an indistinct murmur. 
He was no doubt at that moment recalling a promise lie had made. Deter¬ 
mined to keep his word not to interfere in the count’s family affairs, and 
yet, on the other hand, indignant at what he considered an odious abuse of 
power, he abruptly left the room. Hif^looks and gestures so clearly evinced 
these conflicting sentiments that Heunetto was quite touched. 

In the meantime M. de Villc-Handry had resumed speaking. “I have 
decided,” said he, “that my daughter shall in.future occupy the rooms 
formerly usedJjy her mothers companion. They are small, hut more than 
snflicient for her. Besides, they navo this advantage, that they can be 
easily overlooked from one of our own rooms, my dear Sarah; aud that is 
an important point in dealing with an imprudent girl, who has so sadly 
abused the liberty she enjoyed, thanks to my blind confidence.” 

What could Henrietta answer? If she had been alone with her father 
she would certainly have defended herself, tried to induce him to reconsider 
his decision, and possibly have begged him to do bo on her knees. But 
here, in the presence of these two women, with the Countess Sarah’s 
mocking eyes upon her, it was impossible! Ah ! she would have died a 
thousand times over rather than give these miserable adventurers the joy 
and satisfaction of such self-humiliation. “Let them crush me,” she 
thought, “ they shall never hear me complain, or cry for morcy!” So when 
her father, who had been quietly watching her, asked, “Well?” She 
simply replied, “You shall be obeyed this very night,” and calmly left the 
room, holding her head erect, and without having shed a tear. 

God knew, however, what she suffered. It certainly caused her no little 
sorrow to have to give up those little rooms where she had spent so many 
hours, and which recalled such sweet memories, but that was nothing in 
comparison with the prospect of having, to live under the Countess Sarah’s 
very eyes. They would not evon leave her at liberty to weep. On tho 
•“other side of the partition the countess would hear and delight in every 
sigh thaj escaped her. 

She was suddenly roused, from her distress by the recollection of the 
letter she had written to DanieL If M. do Brcvan was to have it that 
same day, there was not a moment to lose. Already it was too late for 
post, and sho would have to send it by messenger. Accordingly, she rang 
the boll for Clarisse, her confidante, for the purpose of sending it to the 
Hue Lafitto. But, instead of Clarisso, one of the housemaids appeared, 
saying, “ Your own maid is not in the house, mademoiselle. Mrs Brian 
has sent her to the Rue du Cirque. If I can do anything for you—” 

“Tffo, I thank you ! ” replied Henriette. 

It seemed, then, that she counted for nothing any more in the house. 
Sho was not allowed to take her meals by herself; she was turned out of 
her own rooms ; and the maid, long attached to her service, was taken 
from her. And she was forced to submit to these humiliations without a 
. chance of repelling them. Time was passing, however, and it was growing 
each minute more difficult to let M. de Brevan have her letter in tifne for 
the night mail. “Well,” «aid Henriette to herself, “I will take it 
myself.” And although in all her life she had, perhaps,.not been more 
that twioe alone in the street, she put on her bonnet, wrapped herself up 
in a cloak, and swiftly went down-stairs. The door-keeper, a tall, imposing 
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flunkey, who was very proud of fcfe richly laced livery, waij «tittB!g In ||Bi. 
of the little pavilion where he lived, enwltiagy mi reading Ms p IBfc 
' “Open the gate ! ” said Henriette. ■' •' 

Bat without taking his pipe from, his month, or even rising froamr 
seat, the fellow answered, “The count has sent me orders never OTi*’ 
you go out without a verbal or written permission from him, so that—” 
“Yon impudent fellow! ” exclaimed Henriette; and she resolutely walked 
towards the ponderous gate, and stretched out her hand to pull the bolt. 
But the man, divining her intention, and quicker than herself, rushed up 
to the gate, bawling as loud as he could, “Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle, I 
have my orders, and I sljp.ll lose my placR” 

On hearing iris cries, a dozen servants idling about t^e stables, the 
vestibule, and the inner court, hastened to the spot. A moment later .Sir 
Tom appeared, ready to go out on horseback, and finally the count him¬ 
self. “ What do you want ? What are you doing there f ” Up asked. 
“You see, I wisli to go out.” * 

' ‘A lone J ” laughed the count; and, pointing to ijjie door-keepor, he harsh) 
resumed : “This man would bo instantly dismissed if he allowed you t. 
leave the house alone. Oh,*you need not look at mo in that way 1 Hence¬ 
forth you will only go out when and with whom it pleases me. Ai 
don’t hope to escape my watchful observation. I have foreseen everything 
The little gate you had a key of has been nailed up. And, if ever a man 
should dare to steal into the garden, the gardeners have orders to shoot 
him down like a dog, whetkar it he the man with whom I caught you the 
other night, or some one els™ 

Henriette staggered under this mean and cowardly insult; but, immedi¬ 
ately collecting herself, sh<f exclaimed : “Great God 1 Am I delirious? 
Father, are you aware of what yog are saying ? ’’ And, as the suppressed 
laughtor of the servants reached her, she added with almost convulsive- 
vehemence,At least, say who the man waB with whom you saw me in 
the garden, so that everyone may hear his name. Tell them that it was 
M. Daniel Champcey,—lie whom my mother chose for me among all,—he 
whom you received daily at your house during long years, and to whom 
you solemnly promised my haud, whojvlcs my betrothed, and w,ho would 
now bo my husband if we had chosen to approve of your unfortunate 
marriage I Tell them that it was M. Daniel Ohainpeey, whom you had 
sent oft tlio clay before, and whom a crime, a forgery committed by 
your Sarah, forced to go to sou,—for he had to be got out of the way at any 
cost, As long as ho was in l’aris you would never have dared to treat 
me as you do now. ” 

Overcome by this unexpected violence, the count could only stammer out 
a few incoherent words. Henriette was about to continue, when she felt 
herself taken by tho arm, and gently but irresistibly led towards the house. 

It was Sir Tom, trying to save her from her own excitement. She looked 
at him, and noticed that a big tear was slowly rolling down the usually 
impassive baronet’s cheek, * 

He led her sis far as the staircase, and then, when she had laid hold of 
tho balusters, lio mumnuecl, “Poor girl 1 ” and hurried rapidly away. . 

Ay, poor girl, indeed 1 Her reason was giving way under all these 
terrible blows; and seized with a kind of vertigo, she hastened up-staint, 
fancying she .could still hear Her father’s abominable charges and Sa 
servants’ laughter. “ 0 God,” she sobbed, “have pity on me 1 ” Shift!, 
in her heart that she bad no hope loft now but God, delivered up 
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with to pitiless boejpies, sacrificed to th<»implacabIo hatred of her step-mother, 
abandoned by everyone, and betrayed and openly renounced by he# own 
mher. Occupied with htr gloomy thoughts, the poor girl paid no 
■ftpntion to the flight of time, but sho was roused at last by the ringing of 
yS® dinner-bell. She was free not to go down ; but she revolted at the 
idea that the Countess Sarah might think her overcome. “ That must pot 
bo,” sho murmured; “she shall never knowhow much I suffer!” And 
ringing for Clarissa, who had in the meantime returned, she bade her dress 
her quickly. While changing her attire, a paper rustled in the pocket of 
tho dress she took off, and she then remembered her letter to Daniel. 
Although it was now very latt, she thought best to try and lot M. do 
Brevau haverit, and accordingly she asked Clarisse to take a cab and repair 
to the Rue Eafitte, “Try and find some excuse,” she said, “if you are- 
asked why you are going out; and above all, be discreet.” 

Then, arrayed in one ol her most becoming dresses, and with her beautiful 
hair daintily arranged, she went down-stairs, so determined to conceal her 
emotion that she actually had a smile on her lips as sho entered the 
, dining-room. Fever iiSparted unwonted animation to her features and a 
: strange brilliancy to her eyes. Her beauty, of recent times somewhat 
.impaired, again became so conspicuous, that it almost eclipsed that of tho 
t countess. Even the count, was struck by it, and exclaimed, glanoing at his 
young wife,—“Oh, oh!” This was, however, the only .notice taken of 
Henrietta. No one seemed aware of her presence, except Sir Tom, whose 
eyes softened whenever he looked at heivgkBut what was that to her? 
Affecting a composure she was fur fiom femfig, sho was making an effort 
to cat, when a servant entered the room, and respectfully whispered a few 
words in the countess’s oar. “Very well,” sho said; “I’ll ho there 
directly.” And, without vouchsafing .any explanation, she left tho table, 
remaining perhaps ton minutes away. 

“ What was it f ” asked Count de Villo-Haudry with an accent of tender 
interest when his young wife returned. 

“Nothing, my dear,” she replied as she took her scat again,—“nothing, 
only some orders to give." 

Still, Henrietta thought she Noticed an expression of cruel satisfaction 
under Tier stop-mother’s apparent indifference. More than that, she fancied 
she detected the countess and Mrs Brian exchange rapid glances, one imply¬ 
ing, “Well,” and tho other answering, “All right.” “Tlicso wretches,” 
thought the poor girl, “have prepared some fresh insult for me.” And 
ht r suspicions became so intense, that when dinner was over, instead of 
returning to her own rooms, she followed her father and liis new “friends” 
into the drawing-room. They did not long remain alone. The count and h is 
young wife had probably announced that they would be “at home” that 
evening ; fur soon a number of visitors arrived, some of them old friends 
of the Ville-Hamlry family, but the great majority intimates from the 
Rue du Cirque. Iicnriotte was too busily engaged in watching her step¬ 
mother to notice how eagerly she herself was examined, what glances the 
visitors cast at her, and how careful the married ladies’, as well as the 
young girls, were to leave her by herself. It required a brutal scene to open 
her mind to tho truth, and to bring her thoughts back to the horrible 
reality of her situation. Bv degrees, as tho number of visitors increased, 
sfhe conversation ceased to Be' general, and little groups were formed. In 
This way two ladies came and sat down near Henrietta. Sho did not 
iSpw them, hut judged them to be friends of the Countess Sarah, noting 
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% * one *1 Jttem bad » strong foreign accent. They were 
Ml ml fogettwr, and Henrietta instinctively listened to them. " Wliv 
Jiiryett Wing your daughter ? " asked one of them. y 

W PJ*« the Other. “I would not bring her hero for 
It ’ ' ^° n , °Y , what ^nd of * girl the count’s daughter is ? 

400 seandalous. On the day of her fathei \ 
isamage, ttnd with the connivance of a servant, who has since boon dismissed, 
she ran away with some one, and the police bad to be employed to find 
out where she was, and bring her back home. If it had not been fm out 
wV Sarah, she would have been Bent to a house of correction.” 

stifled ory interrupted them. Mid, o4 looking round, they perceiiotl 
that Hennette had suddenly fainted, and fallen to the ground Instantly, 
and with one impulse, everybody was up. But the hononrawo Sir Thomas 
Elgin was swifter than all the others, and rushed to the spot with such 
surprising promptness at tho very moment when the accident happened, 
that it almost seemed as if he had had a presentiment,'and was watching 
for the precise moment when his assistance would be needed. liaising 
Henrietto with a powerful arm, he laid her on S sofa, not forgetting to 
slip a cushion under her head At once the countess and the other ladies 
crowded around the fainting girl, rubbing the palms of her hands, 
moistening her temples with aromatic vinegar and cologne, and persistently 
holding bottle| of salts to her nostrils. Still, all efforts to revive her 
proved fruitless; and tliis was so extraordinary, that oven the Count de 
Yille-Handry began to be ramrod, although at first he had been heard to 
exclaim,—“Pshaw! T,eave“er alone. It’s nothing.” Senile love nad 
not yet entirely extinguished all fatherly instincts ; and anxiety rekindled 
the affection he had formerly-felt for his child. Accordingly, rushing into 
the hall, he called to tho footmen thore on duty,—“ Quick ! Let some 
one run for a doctor ; never mind which,—the nearest I ” 

This acted as a signal for the guests to scatter. Finding that this fainting¬ 
fit lasted too long, and fearing perhaps a fatal termination, a painful scene, 
and tears, they one by one slyly slipped out of tho house, lu this way tho 
countess, Mrs Brian. Sir Tom, and tho unhappy father, found themselves 
soon once more alone with Hemiette, who was still unconscious. . “Wo 
ought not to leave her here," said SaraB : “she will be better in b£d.” 

“Yes, that’s true: you are right 1 ” replied tho count. “I shall have her 
carried to her room.” 

He was stretching out his hand to pull the bell, when Sir Tom interposed, 
and exclaimed in a voico of deep emotion, “ Never mind, count, J ’ll carry 
her myself. ” And, without waiting for an answer, he took her up like a 
feather and carried her to her room, followed by the count and countess. 
He could not, of course, remain in Henrietta's room ; hut it looked as if 
ho could not tear himself away. For some time the servants, quite 
amazed thereat, saw him wglk up and down the passage with feverish 
steps, and, in spite of his usual impassivoness, evince every sign of extra¬ 
ordinary excitement. Every tea minutes he paused in his walk to ask at 
the door, in an 'anxious vgiec : “ Well ? ” 

’“She is still in the same 1 condition,” was the answer. In the meantime 
two physicians had arrived, but without obtaining any better result than 
the countess and her friends. They exhausted aD the usual remedies for 
such oases, and evidently began tsfoe surprised at the persistency of the 
symptoms. Nor could the Count de Vilfe-Handry suppress his growing 
- anxiety .as he saw them consulting™ the recess of one of the windows, 
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discussing more energetic means to # be employed. At last, towards 
midnight, Sir -fota perceived Hie young countess come out of Honrifltie’a 
room. “How is she?” he eagerly askod. ’“She’s ooming to," r“ed 
the ec'<mtess, in a loud voice, so as to be heard by the servants,—“ and 
that is why I am leaving her. She dislikes me so terribly, poor unhappy 
child, that I fear my presonce might do her harm.” 

Hcnriotte had indeed recovered consciousness. First, a shiver ran 
through, her whole frame, and thou she tried prfnfully and repeatedly to 
raise herself on her pillows, and look hround. She evidently did not re¬ 
member what had happened, and mechanically passed her hand to ami fro 
across her forehead, as if to briwli away the dark veil hanging over her 
mind •, at the same time, looking with haggard*eyes at the doctors, her 
father, and h<w confidante, Clarisse, who knelt by her bedside, weeping. 
At last when, all of a sudden, tbo horrid reality brok* upon her mind, 
she threw herself back, and cried out,—“ 0 God ! ” 

But she was save<l; and the doctors soou withdrew, declaring that there 
was nothing to apprehend now, provided their prescriptions wore carefully 
observed. The count theo approached his daughter, and, taking her hands, 
asked with an air of unusual affection, “ (kune, child. What has happened? 
What was tiie matter ? ” ... .,*». 

She looked at him in utter despair, and then in a low voice replied;— 
“Nothing ! only you have ruined me, father.” 

“ How, how ? ” asked the count. ‘‘ What do yon mean ? ” And embar¬ 
rassed, perhaps angry with liimsclf, and trying to find an excuse for 
what lie had done, lie added, simpering,—‘*Ts it not your own fault? 
Why do you treat Sarah so badly, and do all you can to exasperate me ? ” 

“ Vos, you are right. It is my fault,” murmured Ileniiotto. She spoko 
in a tone of bitter irony now; but afterwards, when she was alone and 
quiet, sho had to acknowledge and confess to herself, that it was as she 
had said. The scandal by which she had intended to overwhelm her step¬ 
mother had fallen back upon herself and crushed her. 

Still, the next morning she was a little hotter; ami, in spite of all that 
Clarisse could say, she would get up, ami go down-stairs, for all her hopes 
henceforth depended on that letter written by Daniel. Shu had been 
waiting day after day for M. de Erevan, who was to bring it to her; and 
would not have missed him for anything in the world. However, shis 
waited for him in vain that day, and, indeed, during tiie remainder of the 
week. Attributing his delay to some now misfortune, she was thinking of 
writing to him, when at last, on Tuesday evening—when the countess held 
jlier second reception,—a servant suddenly announced, “M. Palmer,—M, 

[de Erevan ! ” such was Ilenriette’s emotion that she abruptly turned 
towards the door, eager to see the man Daniel had (jailed his seeond self. 
The first of the two visitors was an elderly individual, with groy hair, au<l 
looking as graVe and solemn as a member of parliament; the other, who 
might bo thirty or thirty-five years old, had a cold and haughty appearance, 
liis thin lips curving into a sardonic smile. “That is the man I” said 
Henrietto to herself: “That’s Daniel’s friend!” JL r pon examining him, 
she thsaghyds composure affected, and his wholb appearance lacking in 
franknSw** otill, she never thought for a moment of distrusting M. de . 
Erevan. Daniel had blindly recommended him to her: and that was 
enough. She had been too severely punished when trying to follow her 
own inspirations ever to think of repealing tiie experiment.' She kept 
II. de Brevap in view, and noticed that, eater being presented to the Conn- 
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teas Sarah and her husband, he threw himself into the throng of visitor! 
At Ant moment the reception VM at its height, . After awhile* Steer®? 
thwlgh the various groups, he managed to approach her, gaining a vaoaig 
.chair by her ride. The air of perfect indifference with which he sat dowjS 
shewed that he had fully measured the danger of risking a confidently’ 
talk with a young lady , under the eyes of fiftjMor sixty persons, I* 
commenced with some of thoje sot phrases current in society, speaking lou 
enough to be heard by the people near them, and to satisfy theiferfriosity 
they had a fancy for listening. Nothing that Henriette had turned yerjsra 
and fixed her eyes most anxiously upon him, he ventured to say-in an under' 
tone, “ I beg you, mademoiselle, affect a Jittlo more.indifference. Smile : 
we may be watched. Uemcmber that we must not seem to know each other. 
And then in a loud voice he began to sing the praises of the laitnew play the 
had been performed, until finally, thinking that he had quieted all possib: 
suspicions, he drew a little nearer, and, casting down his eyes, remarked 
“ It is useless to tell you, mademoiselle, that I am Magcime ae Brdyan.” 

“I heard your name announced, monsieur,” repliod Henriette. .. 

“ I took the liberty of writing to yon, mademoiselle, under covefHso you 2 
maid, according'to Daniel's ordei's; but I hope you will excuse mo.” 

“ I have nothing to excuse, monsieur, but to thank you very much, fi-of; 
the bottom of my heart, for y'-"’ - generous devotion.” No man is perfect!; 
and when M'. de Brdvan hea these words, a passing blush suffused,flit 
checks; he coughed two orvfiree times, and passed his baud between Ids 
collar and his neck, as troubled in Ids throat. “ You must have 
thought,” she continued* “that I was not in any great haste to avail 
myself of your kind offor * but—there wove difficulties—in my way—” 

“Oh, yes! I know,” broke in M. de 11 re van, sadly shaking his head ; 
“your maid has told me. For she found me at home, as no doubt you 
have"heard and your Ictier arrived just in time to be sent on with mine.' 
They will gain a fortnig’ in this way; for the mail for Cochin China does 
not leave more than co a month,—on the 29th." But li$ .paused; 
suddenly, or rather ed his voice to resume his acoouift^of the now 
drama, for two youid ' ..idies had stopped just before them. As sbon his 
they had moved on] h ' isnnied,—“ I bring you Daniel’s letter, mademoiselle. 

I have folded it up vf (jr small, and I have it here in my hand :,’f yop wilt 
let your haudkorohiflf fall. I’ll slip it into it as I pick it up.” The thick 
was not now; and it; 3 by no means difiicnltjpf accomplishment. Stilr, 
so far as Henriette Was concerned, it was performed awkwardly enough* 
She failed to let her handkerchief fall in a natural manner, and when she 
took it back again, she made e/Hnr too eager gesture. Moreover, as she 
felt the crisp g^per under the cambric folds, she blushed perceptibly. 
Fortunately, M.do lire van had the prosence of mind to rise, and move his 
chair so as to help her in-concealing her embarrassment. Then, when he 
sdw her calm again, he Satdown oftce more, ^nd resumed in a tone of deep 
interest, “ Now, allow me to inuaire after your position here.” 

“ It is teifible.” • 

“ Do the” harrass you f ” 

“Oh, fearfully!” ‘ ' 

“ No doubt, your stop-inomerTfr 

“ Alas ! who else would doR ? But she dissembles, veiling her malignity 
u ? affected gentleness. I ir appearance she is all kindness to me. Aw- 
n poor father becomes a willing instrument in her hands,—my pa& 
fi- er, formerly so kind, and so fond of me 1 ” 
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Ihought* from her father, he asked, “ How dooa Mrs Brian behave toward* 
on?” 

“ Sho always sides against me.” 

“ Naturally. And Sir Tom 1 ” 

“ You sifrote to me that I oughts to mistrust him particularly, and 
,o I do; but, I must confess, he alone seems to be touched by my 
nisfortunes.” 

“Ah I that is the very reasonfwhy you ought to fear him.” 

“Why so?* 

“For a moment M. de Erevan hesitated, and then, after cautiously 
dancing round, he rapidly replied, “ Because he might very well cherish the 
Hope of replacing Daniel in your heart, and of becoming your husband. ” 

“Great God! ” eifblaimed Ilenricite, sinking back in her chair with au 
repression of horror. “ ^ it possible ?” 

“I am quite sure of it,” replied -M. dc Brevan. And, as if ho had 
lightened himself by this revelation, he added, “ Yes, I am quite s’.iiexif 
:i. I have read that man’s hoart; and,Jmfore long you u>!l 'nave some 
-terrible evidence of his intentions. But S you, mademoiselle, let this 
remain a secret between us, to bo kept reli^eusly. Never allow yourself 
the ^lightest allusion.” -5. 

* “What can I do?” murmured tho poor “what can I do? You 

alone, sir, caSi advise me. ” '' ,i 

* For somo time M. de Erevan remained silent; ‘but at last lie sorrowfully 
replied,' “My experience, mademoiselle, supplies me with but one advice, 
—be patient; say and do as little as possible and endeavour to appear 
insensible to their insults. I would say to yijui, if you will excuse tho 
triviality of the comparison, imitate those feeble; ects who simulate dentil 
‘when they are touched. They are defenceless, \nd that is their only 
chance of escape." lie rose from his seat; and, bos, g deeply to licnriette, 
he added, “I must also warn you,.mademoiselle, i to bo surprised if you 
see me doing everything in my power to win your o-inothcrVgood-will. 
Believe tTiafc such duplicity is very distasteful Wymy character. But 
I have no other means of obtaining the privilege - c ■'Amiug hero frequently, 
of seeirtg you,’ and being useful to you, as I promised your friend Daniel I 
would,” 


During Daniel’s last visits to Henriette, he had not conceded from her tho 
fact that Maxime de Brovan had formerly bqpn on intintate terms with 
Sarah Brandon and her friends. However, in explaining h‘ s reasons for 
■wishingHifctonew these relations, M. de Brevan had acted rvith his usual 
diplomacy. Otherwise, Henriette might bave> coneeived^some vague 
suspicions when she saw him^.soon after leaviirg her, enter into a long 
conversation with the countess, then speak with Sir Tom, and finally chat 
most confidentially with austere Mrs Brian. But, under the eirctBnstances, 

E * was by no mean* surprised. , Morqgver, her mind was now tftqy ,ils 
nills away. She was indeed thinking of Daniel, and the precio^ £er 
tier pocket,\nd regretted that she had not the right to run awa, >nd 
d it at once. For adversity was gradually teaching her the advantages 
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Ot cjccumapection; and she realist that it would be unwise to leave the 
roowbefore the last guests had retired. Thus it was past two o’clock in 
the morning before she could open the missive, after dismissing her maid 
ClarisBe. Unfortunately, she did not find it to contain what she had hoped 
for,—advice, or rather directions for her future conduct. The fact is, 
that, in his terrible distress, Daniel was no longer sufficiently master 
of himself to look calmly into the future, and weigh the jjjobabilities. 
In his despair he had filled three wages with assurance's of his love, with 
promises that his last thoughts would be for her, and with prayers that sho 
would not forget him. Hardly twenty lines were devoted to advice, and 
yet he ought to have entered into the moat precise and minute details. All 
his suggestions amounted to this,—arm yourself with patience and resigna¬ 
tion till my return. Do not leave your father’s house unless at the last 
extremity—if threatened, for instance, with immediate danger,—and under 
no circumstances do so without first of all consulting Maxim d. To com¬ 
plete Daniel's blunder, his excessive delicacy had made him shrink from 
saying anything likely to wound his friend’s oyer-sensitive feelings, and 
thus he had omitted to acquaint Henriette with certain most important cir¬ 
cumstances. For instance, he merely told her that if flight became her only 
resource, slic need not hesitate from pecuniary considerations, for he had 
foreseen everything, and made all needful provision. These words were by 
no means precise enough for her to guess that her lover had blindly 
entrusted his entire fortune to his fiiend Maxime. However, both M. do 
Bnivan and Daniel expressed the same opinion as to her future course, and 
this sufficed to reassure her. She determined te follow their advice, and 
to submit without a word o£ complaint or a gesture of resistance to all tho 
insults and outrages her enemies might heap upon her. She meant to 
follow the examplo which Maxime had drawn from insect life. 

During.the following weeks it was not so difficult for her to adhere to this 
resolution. Whether it were weariness or calculation, her enemies seemed 
to forget hor. Except at meals, they took no more notice of her than if 
she had not existed. The sudden impulse of affection which had actuated 
the Count de Ville-Handry on tho evening when he thought his daughter's 
life in datiger had long since passed away. He only honoured, her now 
with ironical glances, and never addressed a word to her. The countess 
observed a kind of affectionate reserve, like a well-disposed person who 
has seen all her advances repelled, but who, although hurt, is quito ready 
to make friends at the first sign from the opposite side. As for grim Mrs 
Brian, sho never opened her thin lips but to make some unpleasant remark, 
of which a single word was intelligible : “ shocking 1 ” There remained 
Sir Thomas Elgin, whose sympathetic pity daily became more manifest. 
But, since Maxime’s warning, Henriette anxiously avoided him. She 
led a truly wretched life, despite the absence of any fresh “scene;” for 
she was virtually kept a prisoner, being only occasionally allowed to take 
even a stroll in the garden. Months elapsed, and she never went 
beyond tfla -garden walls, save on Sunday mornings to attend mass at a 
neighbouring church. Her father could scarcely refuse her that, and yet 
he judy allowed her to absent herself escorted by his valet, who had express 
orders not to allow her to speak to anyone whatsoever, and to “appre¬ 
hend ” her (this was M. do Vjlle-JIandry’s own expression), and bring her 
home by force if she made the least attempt to escape. They were not 
merely afraid of her escaping, but even seemed to dread her havihg any 
;*oci$tfiommnnie>tioa with the outer world. To fix her suspicions on that 
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point, she one morning asked her fcthcr’s permission to send to the 
Duchess de Champdoec, and beg her to come and spend the day witwher. 
But the Count brutally replied, that he did not desire to see the Duchess 
de Champdoce; and that, besides, she was not in Paris, as her husband had 
taken her south to hasten her recovery from a long illness. On another 
occasion, towards the end of February—spring was early that year, and 
there had been a succession of several lino days—the poor child could not 
help expressing a desire to take exercise and breathe a little fresh air, 
whereupon her father replied : “Every day your mother and I drive for an 
hour or two in the Bois de Boulogne. Why don’t you go with us ? ” 

Henriette made no rejoindcrJ She would sooner have suffered martyr¬ 
dom than have appeared in public, seated in the same carriage as the 
countess, and by her sido. 

In the meanwhile sho hail no other assistance or support than such as 
she received from M. do Brdvan, who, in accordance with the plan he had 
mentioned to her, Bad succeeded ip acquiring tho right to he a frequent 
visitor. He was on the jjest terms with Mrs Brian j and the count invited 
him to dinner several times. By this time Henriette had quite overcome 
all prejudice against him. He displayed such a respectful interest in her 
welfare, such almost feminine delicacy, and so much prudence and discre¬ 
tion, that she bl.esscd Daniel for having left her this friend upon whose devo¬ 
tion she counted as on a brother’s. Had he not on certain evenings, when she 
was well-nigh overcome with despair, restored her courage by whispering, 

“ Jio brave: here is another day gone 1 Daniel will soon bo back 1 ” 

Tho greater Henriette’s isolation became, the more she observed what 
waR going on around her. And she thought sjic noticed some very strango 
changes. Her mother would never have boon able to recognise her recep¬ 
tion-rooms. What had become of the select society tho count’s first wife 
had gathered together and fashioned into something like a court, over 
which her husband towered like a king? Now-a-days the mansion bad, 
so to say, become the headquarters of that motley society which forms the 
“ Foreign Legion ” of pleasure and scandal. Sarah Brandon, now Countess., 
do Ville-Handry, was surrounded by the members of that strange cosmo¬ 
politan aristocracy which the cor Apt government of that arch adventurer, 
the ThircT Napoleon, welcomed to Paris—an aristocracy often owing its titles 
to disgraceful services rendered to some crowned debauchee, and ottener still 
having no real right to noble rank, and yet, nevertheless, by its extrava¬ 
gance and splendour, dazzling tho multitude and puzzling the police. The 
notoriously tainted members of this Bet, whieh journalists, forgetful of the 
national dignity, have christened “All Paris,” were eertainly not received 
by the young countess, who was too clever to commit such a blunder; but 
she welcomed to her house many and many of those equivocal cosmopolitan 
personages whose revenues come less from good acres in the broad sunlight 
than from the credulity and folly of mankin'd. At first the Count de 
Ville-Handry had been rather shocked by this new society, whose 
manners and customs were unknown to him, and whose language even he 
hardly understood. But it had not taken long-th acclimatize him, He 
was the flag that covers the merchandise, the nominal master, although, 
in reality ho exercised no authority whatever. He was treated with the 
most profound respect, and all Sarah’s subjects and allies vied with each 
other in flattering him. They displayed such abject admiration for his 
talents that he fancied he had regained the, prestige he had enjoyed in. 
former days, thanks to his first wife’s skilful management, wad assumed an 
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dir of grotesque importance on a p#r with his revived vanity. He was, 
moreover,' again occupying all the lawyers and agents who had been in the 
hahit of calling upon him before his marriage. They now reappeared, with a 
legion of those famished speculators whom the mere report of a great 
enterprise attracts as invincibly as a fly is attracted by a lump of sugar. 
The count would shut himself up in his study with these men, and often 
spend the whole afternoon with them there. Henrietta was wondering 
what new misfortune was about to happen, when, to hor amazement, 
her father unhesitatingly gave up the splendid apartments on the 
ground floor of the house, and allowed them to be eut up 'into an infinite 
number of small rooms. Gn the doors theil) soon appeared various inscrip¬ 
tions, of a kind seldom found in aristocratic mansions, such as “Office,” 

“ Board Room," “ Secretary,” “ Cashier's Room,” &c. Then cartloads of 
office-furniture arrived,—tables, desks, and chairs ; next, mountains of huge 
volumes, ledgers, day-books, and so on; and finally, two huge safes, as largo 
as many a bachelor’s lodging. 

Hnnriette was now seriously alarmed, and knowing beforohand that no 
one in the house would answer her questions, she turned to M. do Bui van, 
who, in an off-hand manner, assured hor that he knew nothing about 
the matter, but would inquire, and lot her know as sopn as possible. 
There was no necessity, however, for him to do so, for one morning, while 
Hourictte was wandering listlessly round tho offices, sho noticed a huge 
poster affixed to one of the doors. On approaching she read as follows . 

Tire Eranco-American Co sir any, 

Tor tho development of the 

Pennsylvania pktkoleum wells. 

Capital .— Ten Millions or TrancA 
In Twenty Thousand Shares of 3(10 Francs each. 

The Charter may be seen at the Office of M. Lilois, public notary. 
Chairman.: Tire Count he Villk-Handry, Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour ; Member of the Corps Lcgislatif, &c., Ac., Ac. 

Applications for shares will be received on and after the 25th of March. 

Principal Office at the. 

Count hr Vii.i.k-Handry's Mansion, Kite df. Varknne.,. 

Branch Office— Eire Letelletiei:, No. VI. 

At tho foot, in small print, followed a most elaborate prospectus, 
setting forth, in glowing terms, the imperative necessity which had led 
to the establishment of the Pennsylvania Petroleum Company, the nature 
of its proposed operations, the immense services it would render to the 
world at large, and, above all, the huge profits which would promptly accrue 
to the shareholders. Then came a semi-scieutifio account of tho nature 
of petroleum, in which it pas clearly demonstrated that this admirablo 
product represented, in comparison with other oils, a saving of more than 
sixty per cent. ; that it gave a light of matchless purity and hiillianoy; 
that it burnt Without tho least smell; and, above all, that, in spite of tho 
.statements made by interested persons, there was no possible danger of 
explosion connected with its use. “ In less than twenty years,” continued 
the prospectus in a strain of lyric prophecy, “ petroleum will have taken 
tho place of all tho primitive and useless illuminating mediums .now em¬ 
ployed. It Will replace, in like manner, all the coarse and troublesome 
varieties of fuel of our day. Iu less than twenty years the whole world 
will bo lighted and heated by petroleum ; mid the oil-wells of Pennsylvania 
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are inexhaustible.” To crown the wtiole affair, the placard finished with 
an effusive eulogy of the chairman, the famous Count de Vilife-Handry, 
who was spoken of as a man sent by Providence ; especial mention being 
made of his colossal private fortune, which, it was suggested, would effec¬ 
tively screen the shareholders from any risk. Hcnriettc was overwhelmed 
with surprise. “Ah ! ” said she, “ so this is what .Sarah Brandon and her 
accomplices were aiming at. My father is mined ! ” She could not un¬ 
derstand how he could assume the whole responsibility of such a hazard¬ 
ous enterprise, and deliberately run the terrible risk of failure. With his 
deeply-rooted aristocratic prejudices, moreover, how could he ever couseut 
to lend his name to an indusA-ial enterprise?* “It must havo required 
prodigious patience and cunnnig,” she thought, “to induce him to sur¬ 
render his cherished old convictions. They must have worried him terribly, 
and brought fearful pressur/to bear upon him.” 

She was therefore truljj/amazed when, two days afterwards, she acci¬ 
dentally witnessed^ lively discussion between her father and the countess 
on the subject of thc^o famous placards, which wero now scattered 
all over Paris, and, indeed, all over France. The countess seemed to be 
distressed by the whole affair, and laid before her husband all the objec¬ 
tions which llenrietto herself would havo liked to have urged; and sho 
did so with all the authority she derived from tins count's passionate 
affection. Sho did not understand, she said, how her husband, a nobleman 
of ancient lineage, could stoop to “money-making.” Had lio not enough 
wealth already ? Would-ho he any happier if he had twice or. thrice as 
many thousands a-year? He met all these objections with an indulgent 
smile, like a great artist who hears an ignorrynus criticise his wo: I:. And, 
when the countess paused, he deigned to explain to her in that emphatic 
manner which betrayed his intense conceit, that if he, a representative of 
the very oldest nobility, threw himself into the groat industrial movement 
of the century, it was for the purpose of setting a lofty example. Ho had 
no desire for “filthy lucre," lie assured her; but only desired ! o render 
his country a great service. “Too dangerous a service!” replied the 
countcss. “If you succeed, as you hope, who will thank you for it ? No 
one. More than that, if you speak of disinterestedness, people will laugh 
in your face; If the thing fails, on the other hand, who will have to pay V 
You yourself; and folks will call you a blockhead into the, bargain.” 

The Count de Vilic-Handry shrugged his shoulders ; and, taking his vv ifo 
by the hand, replied : “ Would you lovo me less if I were mined ? ” 

She raised her beautiful eyes beaming with affection, and replied in a 
soft voice, “ God is my witness, my friend, that I should bo delighted 
to bo able to prove to yon that I did not marry you for money." 

“ Sarah 1 ” cried the count in ecstasy, “ Sarah, my darling, that word is 
worth the whole of the fortune you blame for risking.” 

Much as Henriette was inclined to mistrust appearances, sho never sup¬ 
posed that this scene had been most cunningly devised with the view 
of impressing the coming industrial enterprise more forcibly than ever on 
the count’s feeble mind. Sho fancied that ilfis Petroleum Company, 
founded at Sir Tom’s instigation, was really unpleasant to the countess ; 
and that discord reigned in the enemy’s camp. The result of her medita¬ 
tions was a long letter to a nobleman for whom her mother had always 
entertained great esteem,—the Duke de Champdoce. After explaining to 
him her situation, she told him all that she knew of the new enterprise,., 
and.besought him to interfere whilst it was yet time. When her letter was 
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ready ehe gave !t to-Clarisse, urgi uglier to carry it at onoe to its address ; 
but having by chance followed the maid down-stairs, Bhe saw her enter the 
conntess’s room and hand her the letter. So she was betrayed even by the- 
girl whom she thought so devoted to her interests. How long had this 
treachery been going on? Perhaps ever since the outset of her troubles. 
Many things which had hitherto seemed perfectly incomprehensible were 
now fully explained. In her despair and wrath she forgot the reserve she 
had sought to impose upon herself, #nd rushing into tho countess’s room, 
exclaimed :—“ Give me that letter, madame! ” 

Clarisse had fled when she saw her treachery discovered. “I shall 
hand this letter, mademoiselle,” replied ttie countess coldly, “to your 
father, as it is my dnty to do.” J 

“ Ah, take care, madame ! ” cried Henrietta with a threatening gesture; 
“take care ! My patience has its limits.” H r attitude and accent were 
so ominous that tho countess thought it prudoat to put a tablo between 
herself and her victim. But suddenly a great revolution took place in 
llenriette’s heart, and, in a calmer tone, she continued—“ Let us have an 
explanation, madame, while we arc alone. What do you want me to do ? ” 
“ Nothing, I assure you.” 

“Nothing? Who is it, then, that has meanly slandered me, and robbed 
me of my father’s affection, who surrounds me with spies, and overwhelms 
me with insults ? Who forces me to lead this wretched life to which I 
am condemned 1 ’’ 

The countoss’s features showed how deeply sho was reflecting. She was 
evidently calculating the effect of some new plan, “ Vou will have if so,” 
she. replied resolutely. “Very well, then, 1 will be frank with you. "lies, 
I am bent upon ruining you. 'Why? You know it as well as I do. I will 
ask you, in my turn, who did everything that could possibly bo done to 
prevent my,marriage ? Who endeavoured to crush mo ? Who would like 
to drive me'from this house brandod with infamy ? Is it not you,—always 
you? Yes, you are right. I hate you : I hato you unto death, and I 
mean to avenge myself ! ” 

“ Madame 1” 

“ Wait 1 What harm had I done you before my marriage ? Non? You 
did not even know me by name. People came and told yo\i atrocious 
stories invented by my enemies, and yon believed them. Your father told 
you, ‘They are wicked libels.’ What did yon answer? That‘only tlioso 
are libelled who deserve it.’ I wanted to prove to yon that it isn’t so. 
You arc tho purest, chastest girl I know: are you not? Very well. I 
admit it, but I defy yon to find a single person around you who does not 
beliove that yog have had lovers.” 

Extreme situations have this peculiarity, that the principal actors may 
be agitated by the most furious passions, and still outwardly preserve the 

g reatest calmness. Thus these two women, who were burning with mortal 
atred, spoke with almost calm voices. “And you think, madame,” resumed 
Honriette, “ that sufferings like mine can be long continued ? ” 

. “ They will be continued .till it pleases me to put an end to thorn.” 

“ Or till I come of ago.” * 

The countess made a great effort to conceal her surprise. “Oh, oh I” 
said she to herself. 

“ Or,” continued the young girl, “ rill he whom you parted from me— 
M. Daniel Champccy—returns.” . 

“ Stop, mademoiselle. You are mistaken. I did not send Daniel away." 
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Daniel !the countess familiarly call#d him by his Christian name. Had 
Bhe any right to do so f What was the moaning of this extraordinary 
impudence ? Henrietta conjectured it to be only a new insult; no suspicion 
entered her mind, and sho replied ironically,—“Then it wasn’t you wjjo 
sent that letter to the Ministry of Marine? It wasn’t you who ordered 
and paid for tho forged document which caused M. Chamnocy to bo sent 
abroad?” 

“No ; and I told him so myself, tb^day before ho left, in his own room.” 

Henrietta was overwhelmed. What ? This woman had gone to see 
Daniel? Was it true? Assuredly not. It was not even plausible. “In 
his room ? ” she repeated,—“ In his room ? ” • 

“Why, yes, in the Rue d/l’ Universite. I foresaw the trick, and I 
wished to prevent it, but unfdfrtunately I failed. 1 had a thousand reasons 
for wishing that ho should remain iu Baris. ” 

“ A thousand reasons ? ton ? Tell mo only one ? ” 

The countess courtesied,*s if excusing herself for being forced to tell the 
truth against her mclina|ion, and added simply,—“ I love him 1 ” 

As if she had suddenly booh au abyss opening beneath her feet, Henrietta 
threw herself back, pale, trembling, her eyes starting from their sockets. 
“ V'ou—love—Daniel! ’’she stammered,—“you love him 1 ” And, agitated 
by a nervous tremor, she added, laughing painfully,—“ But he—ho ? Can 
you hope that he will over love you ? ” 

“Yes, any day I wish it. And I shall wish it the day when he returns.” 

Was she speaking seriously? or was tho whole scene only a bit of cruel 
sport? Tliis is what Henrietta asked herself, as far as she was able to 
control her intellect; for she felt her head growing dizzy, and her thoughts 
mslied wildly through her mind. “Yon love Daniel 1 ” sho repeated once 
more, “And yet you were married the very week after his departure 1 ” 

“Alas, yes!” 

“ And what was my father to yon ? A magnificent prey, which you did 
not like to let escape,—an easy dupe. After all, you acknowledge it 
yourself, it was his fortune you wanted. It was for his money’s sake that 
you—you,—the marvcllously-beautiful young woman,.—married the old 
man.” * 

A snTTie curved the countess’s lips, revealing all the deep treachery of 
her secret calculations. “I? I coveted the dear count’s fortune?” said 
she, with an ironical laugh.” “You can’t mean it, mademoiselle ? Havo 
you so completely forgotten how, only the other day in your presence, I 
tried my utmost to turn him from this enterprise in which he is about to 
embark all he possesses ? ” 

Henrietta hardly knew whether sho was awake or asleep. Was she 
not, perhaps, under the influence of some hallucination caused by fever ? 
“ And you dare tell all these things to me, to the Count do Ville-Haudry’s 
own daughter, your husband’s daughter,” she said. 

“Why not?” asked the countess. And, shrugging her shoulders, she 
added in a careless tone,—“Do you think I am afraid of your reporting 
me to him ? You are at liberty to try it. LiateV I think I hear your 
father's footstep in the hall: call him in, ‘Sfcd tell him what we have 
been talking about.” And, as Henrietta made no rojoindcr, she laughed, 
and resumed,—“Ah! you hesitate. You don’t dare do it! Well,'you 
are wrong. I mean to hand him your letter, and I shall call’him.” 

There was no need for it; for at the same moment the count entered, 
followed by grim Mrs Brian. . On perceiving his wife and daughter 
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together, his face lighted tip immediately, arid he exclaimed—"What? 
You are here, both of you, chatting amicably like two charming sisters? 
My Henrietta has come back to her senses, I trust.” They were both 
silent; and then noting how fiercely they looked at each other, he con¬ 
tinued in a bitter tone—" No, I see I’m mistaken I I am not so fortunate. • 
What is the matter ? What has happened ?” 

The countess shook her head sorrowfully, and replied,—“Your daughter 
has written a letter to one of my cruellest enemies—to a man who, as you 
know, slandered me meanly on our wedding-day,—in short, to the Duke de 
Champdoce! ” 

"And has any one of my«serVants dared ft) carry that letter ? * 

"No, my friend I It was brought to me'.n obedience to your orders ; 
and the young lady haughtily summoned me Li return it to her.” 

“ That letter ? ” cried the count, “ Where kVt ?” 

“ Perhaps it would be better to throw it inry the fire without reading 
it,” said the countess, as she handed it to him. 

But he had already torn the envelope open, and was reading the first 
lines. ’ Almost immediately a flush suffusod his forehead, and his eyes 
became bloodshot, for Henriette, sure of the Duke de Champdoce, had 
not hesitated to open her heart to him, but had described her situation 
as it really was; painting her step-mother as he had anticipated she 
would he; and at frequent intervals came phrases which were so many 
dagger-thrusts to the poor infatuated count. “This is unheard of!” he 
growled with a curse. “This is incomprehensible! Such perversity has 
never been known before.”' And approaching his daughter, with crossed 
arms, he cried with a voice of thunder,—" You wretch 1 Will you dis¬ 
grace us all?” 

She made no reply. As immovable as a statue, she did not even 
tremble mider the storm. Besides, what could she do ? Defend herself ? 
She would not stoop to do that, llepeat the countess's impudent avowals ? 
What would be the uso? Did she not know beforehand that her father- 
would never believe her. 

In the meantime grim Mrs Brian had, taken a seat by the side of her 
beloved Sarah. "If for my sins,” said she, “I were afflicted with such a 
daughter, I would get her a husband as soon as possible.” 

“I have thought of that,” replied the count; "and I believe I have 
even hit upon an arrangement which—” But, when he noted his 
daughter’s watchful eye fixed upon him, he paused, and, pointing towards 
the door, brutally exclaimed : “ Yon are in the way here!” 

Without saying a word sho left the room, much less troubled by her 
father’s fury than by the countess’s strange confessions. She only now 
began to measure tlio full extent of her step-mother’s hatred. She knew 
that she was too practical p woman to waste her time in making idle 
speeches. Hence, if she had stated that she loved Daniel,—a statomeut 
which Henriette believed to be untrue,—if she had impudently confessed 
• that she coveted her husband’s fortune, she had a purpose in view. What 
was that purpose? How aoirid anyone unearth the truth from among such 
a mass of falsehood'and ded^ition ? At all events, the scene was strange 
enough to confound any one’s judgment. And when Henriette that 
evening found an opportunity to tell M. do Br4vau what had happened, 
he trembled in his eliair, and was 40 overwhelmed with surprise that ho 
forgot his usual precautions, and exclaimed almost aloud,—"That Isn’t 
possible 1 ” He—usually so impassive—was certainly terribly excited) and 
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in less than five minutes ho changed colour fully a dozen times. It seemed 
as if he- perceived the edifice of all his hopes crumbling to pieces. At 
last, after a little reflection, he remarked, “ Perhaps it would be wise, 
mademoiselle, for you to leave the house.” 

“What? How can I do that?” she answered sorrowfully. “After such 
odious slander, my honour and Daniel’s honour oblige me to remain be-re. 
lie recommends me only to fly at tlie last extremity, and when there is no 
other resource left. Now, I ask you, shall I be more unhappy or more 
seriously threatened to-morrow .than lam to-day? Evidently not.” 


XVI. 

The confidence which Hejfictte expressed was nut real. She had terrible 
presentiments, ancf a -secret voice seemed to tell her that this scene—no 
doubt carefully prepared beforehand—was bnt another step leading to the 
final catastrophe. Some days, however, passed by, and nothing unusual 
happened. It seemed as if her persecutors had resolved to give her a 
short respite. She was not even so carefully watched as usual. The 
countess kept out of her way, and Mrs Brian no longer frightened her with 
her incessant tannts. Her father she seldom saw, for he was entirely 
absorbed in the preparations for launching the Pennsylvania Petroleum 
Company; and thus a week later, it seemed as if everyone had forgotten 
the terrible explosion caused by her letter to the Duke do C’hampdoco. It 
should ho mentioned, however, that on the very evening after that dis¬ 
tressing scene, Sir Thomas Elgin's generous indignation so far got the 
better of his usual reserve, and repeated pledges of neutrality, that he took 
the Countess Sarah aside, and sharply reproached lier. “ You will have 
to eat your own words,” lie said among other things, “if you use such 
abominable means to gratify your spite." It is true that, while speaking 
to his kinswoman, he took pains to be overheard by Henrietta. And, 
indeed, as if fearing that she might not fully appreciate his sentiments, he 
stealthily pressed her hand, and whispered into her ear,Poor, dear 
girl! Fortunately I am here, and will watch.” 

This sounded like a promise to afford her protection, which certainly 
would have proved efficacious if it had been sincere. But was it sincere ? 
“ Ko : most assuredly not! ” replied M. de Brevan when he Was consulted. 
“ It can he nothing but vile hypocrisy, and the beginning of an abominable 
farce. However, you will sec, mademoiselle.” 

The first spectacle offered to Henrietta's view was a' complete trans¬ 
formation in Sir Tom’s manner, lfc, once so frigid and reserved, lately so 
sympathetically benevolent, now began to slipw signs of a yet more tender 
sentiment. It was not pity now which beamed forth from his big, blue- 
china eyes, but the suppressed flame of a discreet passion. In publie ho 
did not particularly commit himself; hut there was no-little attcution 
which he did not stealthily pay Henrietta. lie never left the room before 
her; and, on the reception-evenings, ho always took a seat by her side, 
and remained there till the end. The most unpleasant-consequence of these 
manoeuvres was that it prevented her from,speaking to M. de Erevan. 
The latter naturally became very indignant, and conceived SO violent 
a dislike for Sir Tom that he could hardly contain himself. “WdU,i 
mademoiselle,” he s$id to Henrietta, on One of tfie few pccasions when ho 
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was able to speak to her,—“well, wtoot did I tell you? Dooe the scamp 
show his hand clearly enough now ? ” 

Henrietta did all she oould to discourage her eocontrio lover; but it 
wae impossible for her to avoid him, as they lived under the same roof, 
and sat down twice a-day at the same table. “The simplest way,” was 
M, ,de Erevan’s advice, “ would be, perhaps, tp proyoke an explanation,” 

? i-Howevor, Sir Tom did hot wait to beasked. One. morning,- after break- 
fast, be waited for Henrietta in the hall ;■ and, directly she appeared, he 
exclaimed in an embarrassed manner, “ I njust speak to you, mademoiselle, 
it is absolutely necessary.” 

She did not manifest any surprise, but shindy replied, " Follow me, Sir. ” 

. They both entered the drawing-room, andireuiained a minute standing 
face t6 face without exchanging a word, she staving to keep up her spirits, 
and he, so overcome, that he had apparently lcht the uso of his voice. At 
last, all of a sudden, and after making, as it were a supremo effort, Sir Tom 
began in a panting voice to inform Hcnriette that it w&s in her power to 
make him the happiest or most miserable of mentals. Touched by her 
'innocence, and the persecutions to which Bho was exposed, he had at first 
pitied her; and then, daily discovering her more excellent qualities, her un¬ 
usual energy blended with charming bashfulness, he had no longer been 
able to resist such marvellous attractions. 

Henrietto, who was convinced that Sir Tom was only acting a wretched 
farce, observed him as closely as she could, and at the first pauso he made 
.began,—“Believe me, sir—” 

“ Oh! I beseech you, mademoiselle,”he resumed with unusual vehemence, 
“ Let me finish. Many in my place would have spoken to your father ; 
but I thought that would hardly be fair in your exceptional position. Still, 
I iinvo reason to believo that the Count de Ville-Handrv would look upon 
my proposals with favour. But then he might try to do violence to yonr 
feelings; and I wish to be indebted to you alone, mademoiselle; I wish you to 
decide freely, for—” An expression of intense anxiety contracted his usually 
impassive features; and ho added with groat earnestness, “Mademoiselle 
Hcnriette, I am an honourable man : I love you. Will you be my wife ? ” 

■ By a stroke of instinctive genius he*had found the only argument 
calculated to prove his. sincerity. However, what did that matter to 
Henriette? “Believe me, sir," she replied, “I fully appreciate the honour 
you do mo; but I am no longer free—’’ 

“ I beseech yon—” 

“ I have freely chosen M. Daniel Champccy from among all others. My 
life is in his hands.” 

Sir Tom tottered as if he had received a heavy blow', and stammered, 

1 ‘ Will you not leave mo a glimpse of hope ? ” 

“1. should act wrongly in <Joing so, sir; and I have never yet deceived 
any one.” 

Sir_ Thomas Elgin' was not one of those men who easily despair of 
effecting their object, although on the morrow he became a changed man, 
as if Henrietta’s refusal ha'd withered the very roots of his life. His attitude, 
gestures, and tone of voice were most dejected. He looked as if he had 
grown taller and thinner. A bitter smile curved his lips; and his magni¬ 
ficent whiskers, usually so admirably, cared for, hung uncombed down either 
side of his chest. And his intehse melancholy increased every day, till at 
last itbecameeo evident, that people asked the countess, “What is-tlio 
matter, with -•• jSMwoWB*«■ A mourning coach.” 
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“Ah! he’s very unhappy,” was tlo answer, accompanied by a sigh, 
intended-to increase ouimity, and stimulate peoplo to observe nun more 
closely. Several persons did so, and soon noted that he no longer took hie 
seat by Henrietta as formerly, and that ho, indeed, avoided every oocasion 
of speaking to her. However, he was not resigned—far from it. He had 
merely modified his tactics. He only laid siege from a distance note, 
spending whale evenings looking at her in mate ecstasy. He followed he* 
everywhere, as if he bad been her shadow, and one might have fancied that 
he was ubiquitous, for he was inevitably seen wherever she might.be—tft 
times leaning against the door-frame, at others resting his elbow on the 
mantelpiece, and invariably wkh bis eyes fixed*upon her. Even when she 
did not see him, she felt hijflooks still weighing, as it wore, upon her- 
When M. de Brdvan was informed of the honourable baronet’s importunate 
attentions, he seemed to hvve great difficulty in cheoking his indignation, 
and even spoke of challe^ng Sir Tom—only abandoning the idea whei 
Henriette pointed 8ut tha% after such an encounter, he would no longer be 
able to visit the house^and would thus deprive hor of the only friend, to 
whom she'could look for assistance. He yielded j and then, after careful 
consideration, remarked, “This abominable persecution must not be 
allowed to go on, mademoiselle. You ought to complain to the Coont de 
Ville-Handry.” 

She reluctantly decided to do so ; but the count stopped her at the first- 
word she uttered. “Your vanity must lead you astray, girl. Before 
thinking of a little, insignificant person like yourself, Sir Thomas Elgin, who 
is one of the most eminent financiers I have ever mot, would certainly look 
a long time elsewhere.” 

“Excuse we, father—” 

“Stop ! If, however, you don’t deceive yoursolf, it would be the greatest 
piece of good-lack you could hope for, and ap honour of which you ought to" 
he very proud indeed. Do you think it would be easy to find a husband for 
yon after all the unpleasant talk your conduct has occasioned ? ” 

“I don’t wish to marry, father.” ■ 

“Perhaps not. However, os such a marriage would meet all my wishes, 
and tighten the bonds which already unite us to this honourable family, 
and if Sir Thomas Elgin really has such intentions as you mention, I think 
I should know how to compel you to marry him. However, I shall speak 
to him, and see. ” 

He spoke to him indeed, and soon enough, for the very next morning the 
countess and Mrs Brian purposely went out, so as to leave Henriette and Sir 
Tom alone. The honourable baronet looked sadder than usnal. “ Is it really 
true, mademoiselle,” he asked, “that you have complained to your father?” 

“ Youripertinacity compelled me to do so,” replied Henriette. 

‘ 1 Is the idea of becoming my wife so very revolting to you l ” 

“ I have told you, sir, 1 am no longer free.” ’ 

“Yes, to be sure I You love M. Daniel Champcey. You love him. He 
knows it ; for you told him so, no doubt: and yet he has forsaken you.” 

Sometimes, in her innermost heart, Henriette Had for a moment doubted 
Daniel; still, she would allow no one else to do so.. So she haughtily 
replied, “It was a point of honour with M. Champcey, and so it was 
with me. If he had hesitated, I should have been the first to say to him, 

1 Duty Calls : you must go.'" > , 

Sir Tom shook his head with a sardonic smile, and rejoined “But he 
did -not hesitate. It is ten months now since he left youj and no one 
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knows lww many more months, on* indeed, how many years, ho will he 
absent. For his sake yon suffer martyrdom; and when ho returns, he 
may have long since forgotten you.” 

Henriette’s eyes beamed with faith as she rose to her full height, and 
replied, “ I believe in Daniel as surely as in myself.” 

“ And if if’Sere'ljrovefftlaf you'were mistaken! ” 

“The person who did so would render me a very sad service, which 
wonld bring no reward to any one.” ' 

Sir Tom’s lips parted as if he were* about to answer. Bat some hidden 
. thought seemingly made him pause, and he merely remarked, with a gesture 
of despair. “ Keep your illusions, mademoiselle,—farewell." 

He was about to leave tSe room, when sA intercepted him, and impera¬ 
tively exclaimed, “ You have gone too far, sA to retrace your steps. You 
are bound now to justify your insidious insjkuations, or to confess that 
they were false.” ' % 

■ “You will have it so?’’said he. “ Well, let%. be so^ Know then, since 
you insist upon it, that M. Daniel Champeey has been deceiving you most 
wickedly; that he does not lovo you, and probably never did love you.” 

“ That’s what you say,” replied llenriette. 

Her haughty bearing, and the disdain with which she spoke, could not 
fail to exasperate Sir Tom. He checked himself, however, and resumed 
in a curt, incisive tono, “X say so because it is so ; and any one but you, 
possessing a less noble ignorance of evil, would long since have discovered 
the truth. To what cause do you attribute Sarah’s implacable enmity V 
To the recollection of your conduct on her wedding-day ? Ah ! if that bad 
been everything, her resentment would have died out months ago. 
Jealousy alone is capable ofkuch fierec and insatiable hatred—a hatred 
wjjmb -SMither tears nor submission can disarm, which time increases in¬ 
stead of diminishing. Between Sarah and you, Milo, llenriette, there 
stands a man.” 

“A man ? ” 

“ Ves,— M. Daniel Cliampeoy. ” 

llenriette felt as if a sharp knife had been plunged into her bosom. “ I 
don’t understand you, sir,” he said. • 

Shrugging his shoulders, and assuming an air of commiseration, ho 
resumed, “What? Can’t you understand that Sarah is your rival; that 
she loves M. Champeey ; that she is madly in love with him ? Ah 1 they 
cruelly deceived both Mrs Brian and myself.” 

“llow so? ” 

He turned his head aside and murmured, as if speaking to himself, 

“ Yes, his mistress.” 

“ That’s false,” retorted llenriette, with almost masculine fierceness. 

“ Yon asked mo to tell the truth,” said Sir Tom coldly, “and 1 have 
done so. Try to remember.' Have you forgotten that little scene, after 
which M. Champeey fled from our house in the middle of tho night, bare¬ 
headed, and without even taking his overcoat ? ” 

“Sir?" 

“Didn’t you think that was extraordinary? That night, you see, v,' 
discovered the whole thing. After being one of the foremost to advb_ 
Sarah to marry your father, M. Champeey came and asked her to give u® .1 
all idea of such a marriage.' Ho had previously tried to break it off 
through your' agency, mademoiselle, thus using his influence over, hi* 
betrothed for the benefit of his passion.” 
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Letters written by M. Champcey to 
them,' and have them here in my pocket-h< 


Sarah. I have obtained tiro of 
. -1 my pocket-book.” 

lie yaB feeling in Ilia pocket when she stopped him. “Those letters 
would prove nothing to me; sir,’’ said she. 

“But-” 

Giving him a withering glance* she continued in a contemptuous voice, 
“The persons Who sent a lettento the Minister of Marine, purporting to 
have come from Darnel, oanAave no difficulty in imitating bis signature. 
Let us break off here, sir. if forbid you ever to speak to me again. 

“ Is #at your last word#’ asked Sir Tom with a fierce laugh. 

Instead of answering Jura, she drew a step aside, and pointed to 
the door. 


“Well,” said Sir Tom, in a threatening manner, “ remember this: I have 
sworn you shall be my wife, whether you will or not; and my wife you 
shall be! ” 

“ Leave the room, sir, or I must give it up to you 1 ” 

He retired, swearing; and then, more dead than alive, Henriettc sank 
into an arm-chair. As long as she had been in presence o£ the euemy 
her pride had enabled her to retain the appearance of absolute faith in 
Daniel j but, now she was alone, terrible doubts beset her mind. Might 
there not be something true at the bottom of Sir Tom’s evident exaggera¬ 
tions ? Had not Sarah also boasted that she loved Daniel, and that she 
had been to see him at his rooms? Jfinally, when Daniel told her rtf his 
adventure in the Rue du Cirque, had he not grown embarrassed towards 
the cud of his narrative, and failed to fully explain the reasons of his 
flight? To crown the matter, when she had tried to obtain additional 
information on the subject from M. do Brdvnn, she had been struck by his 
confusion, and the lame way in wliich he defended his friend. “Ah, now 
all is really over I ” she thought. “ The measure of my sufferings is full 
indeed ! ” « 

"""UHhappily for her, such was not the case. A new infamous, monstrous, 
persecution awaited her, by the side of which all the others amounted to 
nothing. “ Whether you will or not, you shall be mine.” Such had been 
Sir Tom’s words, and from that moment he seemed bent upon convincing 
her that he would shrink from nothing—not even from violence. He was no 
longer the sympathetic defender of former days, nor the timid lover, nor 
the sighing, rejected suitor, following Ifenriette all over the house like a 
pet dog. ile became a kind of wild beast, ever harassing and persecuting 
her, and glaring at her with lustful eyes ; he lay in wait for her in all the 
passages, seemingly seeking an opportunity to throw himself upou her; 
projecting his lips as if to touch her cheeks, and extending his arms na¬ 
if to seise her round the waist, A drunken lackey pursuing a scullion 
would nut have looked or acted more impudently. In her terror, the poor 
;irl threw herself at her. father’s feet, and besought him to protect hor. 
But he pushed her back, and reproached her for slandering a most 
(■honourable and inoffensive man. Blindness could go no farther. Sir Tom 
' probably knew of her failure; for the next day he laughed in her face, as if 
lie. felt that he iuight now venture upon anything. And he did venture 
upon something that so far had seemed impossible. One evening, or 
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rather one night, when the count andscountesswere at a hall, he came and 
knocked at Henriette’s bedroom door. In her fright she rang'the bell, 
and the servants who came up freed her from her persecutor. Bat from 
that moment her terrors had no limit; and whenever the count went out 
at night with his wife, she barricaded herself in her room, and spent tho 
whole night, dressed, on a chair. Could she remain any longer standing 
on tho brink of an abyss without name ? She thought she could ng;; and 
after long and painful hesitation, she .said one evening to M. de Erevan, 
“ My mind is made up : I must fly.” 

Taken aback, as if ho had received a blow, with open mouth and glaring 
eyes, M. de lirdvan turned .deadly pale; and the perspiration pearled ii 
large drops on bis temples, while his hands m-embled like those of a man 
who is about to seise a loug-eoveted prize.So, you are decided,” lie 
stammered, “you will leave your father’s housat ” 

“I must,” she replied; and her eyes filled wift tears, “And the sooner 
I can do so the hotter—for every moment I sp<wd -her# now may bring a 
new danger. And yet, before risking anything decisive, it might bo better 
first to write to Daniel’s aunt in order to ask her about the directions she 
may have received, and to toll her that I shall soon come to ask for her 
pity and protection.” 

“What? Do you thiijk of seeking refuge at that estimable lady’s 
house.” 

“ Certainly.” 

M. do Erevan, now master of himself again, and calculating with his 
usual calmness, gravely shook his head, and said,—“Yon ought to be 
careful, mademoiselle. It might he very imprudent to seek an asylum at 
the house of our friend’s relative,” 

“ But Daniel recommended me to do so in his letter.” 

“Yes ; but ho did not consider the consequences of the advice he gave 
you. 1 >on’f deceive yourself : the wrath of your enemies will bo terrible 
when they discover you have escaped. They will pursue you; employ the 
police; and search for you all over Prance. Now, it is evident that the 
very first persons they may suspect of harbouring you will he Daniel’s rela¬ 
tives. The old lady’s house will bo watched at oneo. How can you escape 
from inquiry and pursuit there ? It would be folly to hope for safety tiioro.” 

Hcnriette hung her head pensivoly. “ Perhaps you are right, sir,” 
said she. 

“Now,” continued M, de lirdvan, “let us see what they would do if 
they discovered you. As you arc not of age, you are entirely dependent on 
your father’s will. At your step-mother’s instigation he would attack 
Daniel's auut on the charge of abducting a minor, and would bring you 
back hero.” 

She seemed to reflect, and then suddenly exclaimed: “I oan implore the 
assistance of the Duchess de Champdoec.” 

“ Unfortunately, mademoiselle, you wore told the truth. For a year 
now the Duke do Charnpdoco and his wife have been travelling in Italy.” 

A gesture of despair revealed the poor girl’s dejection. “ Great God ! ” 
she said, “ what can I do ? ” 

A smile flitted across M. de Erevan's face, and be answered in his most 
persuasive maimer,—“Will you permit mo to offer you some advice, 
mademoiselle ? ” 

“Ah, sir I I beg you to do so, for heaven’s sake.” 

“Well, this is tho only plan that .seems to me feasible. To-morrow 
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morning l will tent a suitable lodging, a modest little chamber in some 
quiet house, where you may live till you oome of age, or till Daniel 
returns. No detective will ever think of seeking for the Count de Villa- 
Handry’s daughter in a poor needlewoman’s garret.” 

“ And must I Stay there alone, forsaken and lost ? ” 

“ It is a sacrifice which seems to me necessary for safety’s sake.” 

She remained for a moment weighing the two alternatives—should she 
remain*at home, or accept M. de Brian’s proposition. At last she spoke. 
“I will follow your advice, sir; only—” 

She blushed deeply,and was evidentlypainfullyembarrassed. “Yon see,” 
she said, after long hesitation, “ all this will cost money. Formerly 1 always 
used to have a thousand francJor so somewhere in my drawers; but now—" 
“Mademoiselle,” interru^md M. de Brdvan, “is not my whole fortune 
entirely at your disposal!" 

“To be sure, I have mjfljewels j and they are valuable.” 

“For that ver.'weasonjyou ought not to take them with yon. We must 
guard against everything. We may fail. My share in the attempt may 
be discovered, and who Knows what charges might be brought against me ? ” 
This remark would have sufficed to enlighten many people as to Maxime’s 
real character, but it failed to enlighten Menrictte. “ Well, prepare every¬ 
thing as you think best, sir,” she said sadly. “I rely entirely upon your 
friendship, devotion, and honour.” 

M. de Brdvan had a slight attack of coughing, which prevented him from 
answering at first. Then, Sliding that Hcuriette was bent upon escaping, 
ho tried to devise a plan. She proposed that they should wait for a night 
when the count might take the countess tq a hall. She might then slip 
into the garden, and climb the wall. But the attempt seemed too dangerous 
in M. de Br£.van’s eyes. “ I think,” said he, “ that I can manage something 
better. Isn’t the Count de Ville-Handry soon going to give a grand 
entertainment ?” 

“Yes, on the day after to-morrow, —Thursday.” 

“All right. On Thursday morning, mademoiselle, yon must complain 
of a had headache, and send for the doctor. He wilt prescribe something, 

1 dare say, which you will no! take; but the Others, thinking you are 
iiuilifjibsed, will watoh you less carefully. At night, however, towards 
ton o’clock, yon must come down and conceal yourself at t'ns foot of the 
back-stairs, in the corner of the courtyard. You can do that, 1 presuiiit ? ” 

“ Very easily, sir.” 

“ In that case, all will be right. I will be here with a carriage at ten 
o’clock precisely. My coachman, whom I will instruct beforehand, will 
pretend to make a mistake, and drive to the side door instead of drawing 
up at the grand entrance. I shall jump out at once, and you,—you must 
spring swiftly into the carriage.” 

“Yes, that can be done.” 

“As the curtains will be down, no one will see yon. The carriage will 
drive out again, and wait for me outside; and ten minutes later 1 shall 
have joined you.” The plan being agreed upon, M;-'deBr<5van then regulated 
his watch by Henriette’s, for everything depended on punctuality, and 
rising, he Faid,—“We have already conversed longer than was prudent. 

I shan’t speak to you again to-night. Till Thursday,” 

And in a faint voiee she replied, “ Till Thursday/’ 
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■ This one phrase sealed Henriette’s fate, and she knew it. She was fully 
aware of the terrible rashness of her plan. The voice of conscience seemed 
to whisper that she was staking her honour, life, and every earthly hope 
upon one card. Sne clearly foxesaw»wliat the world would say after her 
flight. She would bo lost, and could only hope for rehabilitation when 
Daniel returned. Ah I if she could only have been as sure of his heart 
now as formerly ! But the’comiteas’s cunning innuendoes, and Sir Toni’s 
impudent assertions, had fulfilled their mnuon, and shaken her faith. 
Daniel had been absent for nearly a year nov^bmd she had .written to him 
regularly every month; but in reply she had \ily received from him two 
letters througn M de Brdvan,—and what letteimthey wpre ! Very polite, 
very cold, and almost without a word of hope. *’hat if Daniel abandoned 
. her when he returned? And yet the more she reacted, the more she was 
impressed with the. absolute necessity of flight. Yes. she must face 
unknown dangers to escape a peril which she realised full well In doing 
so, she had to rely upon a man who was almost a stranger to her ; lint then, 
,he was the only one who could help her to escape the t'orsoeut'ou of a 
scoundrel who had become her father’s boon-conipamu.i, friend, and 
counsellor I She had to sacrifice her reputation,—that is, the semblance of 
houonr; but she saved the reality,—honour itself. Still, it was very hard, 
and she passed the whole of the next day—Wedi;. y- in a state of 

unspeakable anguish. On Thntsday morning, however, sne followed M. de 
Brdvan’s directions, and complained of a violent headache. The doctor 
who was sent for found her very feverish, and ordered her to keep her lied. 
He little knew .that he was thus restoring the poor girl to liberty. On bring 
left alone she rose and tidied her drawers, 'Mrcfnlly going through all her 
letters nnd papers, putting aside all those U • . she wished to take with her, 
and burning such as she did not wish the ci. ..itess 1o find and read. As M. 
de Brdvan had recommended !:„r not o t»hc her jewels, sne im-raj . ,,t 
about her person such as she were every day, ami left the others *, 
displayed on a ciiiJf'Miricr. it was impossible for her to take much baggage; 
and yet genie linen was indispensable. Upon reflection, she decided to 
e a travelling-bag which her mother had given her—inside which, in 
..edition to a few articles of clothing, she slipped a dressing-ease, with gold 
fittings of exquisite workmanship. Then, having finished her preparations, 
she sat down and wrote her father a long letter, in which she fully 
explained the motives of her desperate resolution. After that she waited. 
Night had fallen long since j and the last preparations for a princely 
entertainment filled the mansion with noise and motion. She could 
hoar the hasty steps of, busy servants, the loud orders of her father’s valet 
apd steward, and the hammering of upholsterers giving a final touch here 
and there. Byand-bye carriage wheels were heard rolling into.the court¬ 
yard, and the first guests arrived. Hdinette had mfw but a short time to 
wait, and sbe counted the last minutes with mingled dread and impatience. 
At last hetvwatoh pointed to a quarter to ten, and then mine almost 
automatically, she threw, a long cashmere shawl over her shoulders, and, 
taking her-hag in her hand, left her room, and slipped along the passages 
to the gamuts’, staircase* Holding her breath she paused, peered dow n 
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the stairs, listened anxiously, and then neither hearing nor perceiving any¬ 
one, hastened down to the little hall below. She remained here iu the 
darkness seated on her bag—her breath coming short and faint, and her 
hair moist with cold perspiration. At last she heard a clock strike ten ; 
and the final vibration had not yet. died away, when M. de Bcdvan’s 
carriage drew up at the door. 

Maxime’s coachman W'as certainly a skilful driver. Pretending to lose 
control over his horse, ho made ’it turn, and forced it back with such 
admirable awkwardness, that tho vchifle finally stopped close bedde the 
wall, the right hand door being just in front of the dark little vestibule 
where Honriette was standing. M. de Brdvap at ouco jumped'out. 
llonrictte sprang forward unpeeceived, and a moment later the carriage 
slowly drove out of the courtyard, and drew up along the footway of into 
line do Varenpes some littlefUistmice off. Tho scheme had succeeded. 
Mile, de Villc-Tlandry had left her fathor’s house, and sot at defiance all 
the established laws,of society. She wm now entirely at the mercy of 
circumstances, and was saved or lost according to tho turn fronts might 
take. But her prostration was now too great to allow her 1 1 j'ofh'cf, for 
her feverish excitement had passed away with the danger of being inter¬ 
cepted, and she was rcclin.ng scarcely conscious on the cushions of the 
carriage, when the door opened ami M. de Bn'van reappeared. “Well, 
mademoiselle,” o-’-d he, in a strangely oinbaiTimred voice, “wo hare non 
tlie day. I have j.ist presented my respects to 1 ho 0 .unless Sarah and her 
worthy companions ; l have shaken hands with tin. Count do Viih.-lhmdry ; 
ami no one has the shadow of a suspicion.” And, os HVurii tto made no 
remark, lie added,- nw we most mate Intake, for it is imlbspeiiuablo I 
fbould show myself at the hall again as s-.oii as possible. Vnur lodgings 
are ready for you, mademoiselle, and with your leave wo will din c there 
at once.” 

Raising herself from her recumbent position, she replied with a great 
effort, “ Let us do so, sir ! ” 

M. de Erevan had already jut ’d into the earring ’, which now started 
mi at a rapid pace; and, while ...my wore driving along, he on plained to 
’ '-uinette how she would have to <beln.ro in tho house where he had en- 

;oC „ lodging for iier. lie had spoken of her, lie said, as one of liis re¬ 
lives from the provinces, who, having suffered a reverse of fortuu.-, had 
come to Paris in the hope of finding some moans of earning her living. 

“ Remember this romance, mademoiselle,” said he, “and act and speak 
in accordance with it. Be especially careful never to mention my name 
or your father’s. Remem be r that you are still under age, that you will be 
searched for anxiously, afl# that the slightest indiscretion may put your 
persecutors on your trail.” Theu, noticing the tears that were coursing 
down her cheeks, he sought to take her hand up if to comfort her, and in 
doing so, remarked the nag she had decided to bring away. “ What’s 
that ? ” he asked in a tone which, despite its affected geutlejuws, revealed 
considerable apprehension. 

“ Oh, it only contains some indispensable articles.'” 

“ Ah 1 then you did not take your jewels after all, mademoiselle.” 

“No, certainly not, sir t” answered Henrietta. 

M. do Erevan’s persistency on this subject began to strike her os odd j 
and she would perhaps have expressed her surprise if the carriage had 
not at that moment suddenly stopped before No. 23 Hue de la Orange. 

■ “ Here we are, mademoiselle,” said M. de Brevan. And, jumping ont, 
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he gave the bell a vigorous pull, Which caused the door to open immedi¬ 
ately. The concierges room was still lighted up, and M. de Erevan walked 
straight towards it, opening the door with an air of authority, as if he had 
been the master of the house.. “It is I,” he said. 

The door-keeper and his wife, who had been dozing over their news¬ 
papers, started up at once. “ Monsieur Maxime 1 ” they said with one voice. 

“ I bring yon the young kinswoman I spoke to you of,—Mile. Henriette,” 
rejoined M. de Brdvan. , 

If Mile, de Ville-Handry had had the slightest knowledge of Parisian 
customs, she would have guessed, from the door-keeper’s bows ami his 
wife’s courtesies, that thgy had received a handsome gratuitv in advance. 
“ The yonng lady’s room is quite ready, ”kaid the man. 

“My husband arranged everything hirmalf,” added the wife; “and I 
made a fine fire there as early as five o’clock, Ep as to take out the dampness. ” 

“ Let us go up then,” said de Brevan. \ 

As the gas on the stairs had already boe% put #ut, Mme. Chevassat 
lighted a candle, and, walking ahead so as to |how the way, climbed the 
stairs to the fifth floor, where, at the corucr of a dark passage, she opened a 
door, exclaiming, “ Here we are I The young lady will see how nice it is.” 

It might possibly have been nice in her eyes : hut Henriette, accustomed 
to the splendour of her father’s mansion, could not repress a gesture of 
disgust. She would not have allowed the least of her maidB to occupy sucli 
a garret at home. However, never mind. She went, iu bravely, placed her 
travelling-bag on the drawers, and took off her shawl, as if to assume 
possession of the apartment. However, her first impression had not escaped 
M. de Erevan, and", drawing her into the passage while the woman was 
Stirl ing the fire, he remarked, in a low voice, “ It is a terrible room ; but 
prudence induced me to choose it.” 

“I like it as it is, sir.” 

“You will want a great many things, no doubt; but we will see to that 
to-morrow. To-night I must leave you: you know how important it is 
that 1 should be seen again at your father’s house.” 

“You are quite right, sir : go, make haste ! ” 

Still, before leaving, be once more recommended his “ young kiusworpan ” 
to Mme. Chevassat, who assured him, over and over again, that she was quite 
willing to place herself at the young lady’s disposal. .Tile pair left the room 
together, and Henriette could hear them on the stairs—Maximo again 
repeating his recommendations, and the woman all complacency and honeyed 
words. Left to herself, the last vestiges of Henriette’s excitement passed 
away, and she now felt intensely astonished atwliat she had dared to do. 
Standing by the mantelpiece, and gazing into tire little looking-glass at her 
own pale face, she murmured, “Is that myself, my own self?” Yes, it 
was, indeed, herself, the qpulent Count de Ville-llandry’s only daughter, 
here, in a strange house, in a wretched garret-room, which she called her 
own—yesterday, surrounded by princely splendour, waited on by an army 
of retainers,.‘and now in want of almost everything, and having for her 
only servant the old woman to whom M. de Brevan had recommended her. 
Was it possible ? She could hardly believe it nerself. Still, she by no 
means repented of what she hail done. She could have remained no longer 
in her father’s house, where she was exposed to the vilest insults from 
everyone. .Wishing to occupy her mind and shake off these dismal thoughts, 
she ruse and began to explore her new home, and to examine all it contained. 
It was one of those lodgings which landlords rarely trouble themselves 
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about, and which they never repair, be&g always sure of letting them just 
as they are.. The tiled floor was going to pieces ; the ceiling was cracked 
and blackened ; the greasy, dirty, grey wall-paper was stained with the 
finger-marks of all the previous occupants; and the furniture was in full 
keeping w^th the rest—a walnut bedstead with faded calico curtains, a chest 
of drawers, a table, two chairs, and a miserable arm-chair: that was all. 
A short curtain hung before the window. By the side of the bud a little 
strip of carpet was stretched, and on *the mantelpiece stood a zinc clock 
between two blue glass vases. Nothing else I How could M. de Hrc rah 
ever have selected such a room, such a hole? Flenrictte could not under¬ 
stand it. He had told her, and she had believed that they must use 
extreme caution. But would gjie have been any more compromised, or in 
greater danger of being discolored, if the walls had been papered anew, the 
tiled floor covered with a Mmple felt carpet, and the room furnished, 
altogether, a little more decently ? Still, she did not conceive any suspicion 
even yet. She thohght irmattered very little where and how she was 
lodged. She hoped it wjs, after all, only for a short time; and consoled 
herself with the thought that a convent coil would’ have been worse still. 
And anything was better than her father’s house. “At least;” she said, 
“I shall bo quiet and undisturbed hero.” 

Perhaps she was to enjoy moral quiet; but, as to any other peace, sho 
was soon taught differently. Accustomed to the projound stillness of ber 
father’s mansion at night-lime, Heuriette had naturally no idea of the 
incessant racket that prevails on the upper floors of second and third class 
Paris houses, which shelter as many inhabitants as a decent sized village, 
ami where the tenants, merely separated front each other l>y thin partition- 
walls, live, so to say, in public. Under such circumstances, one only 
acquires the faculty of sleeping after long experience ; and the poor girl 
had to undergo her apprenticeship. It was past four o’clock before she 
could manage to sleep; and then her slumber was so heavy, that she was 
not roused by the general stir throughout the house at daybreak. When 
she awoke, a faint sun-ray was gliding into the room through- the flimsy 
curtain, ami the hands of the zinc f clock pointed to noon. iShe rose at once 
iu£ ''""an to dress. When she awoke the day before, she had only to ring 
her bell’, and her maid promptly appeared, lit a lire, brought her her slippers, 
and helped her to don a warm, wadded dressing-gown, lltnv ditibreus 
matters were to-day. Tho thought carried her back to her father’s house. 
What were they doing there at this hour ? Her escape was certainly known 
by this time. No doubt they had sent the servants out in all directions. 
Her father had most prgbably gone to obtain the assistance of the police. 
She felt almost happy at the idea of being so safely concealed; and, looking 
round her room, which appeared even more wretched in the day-time than 
by candle-light, she murmured:—“No, they Drill never think of looking'- 
for me here ! ” 

In tho meantime she had discovered a small supply of (wood near the 
fire-place ; and, as it was cold, she was about to light a fire, when someone 
knocked at her door. She opened it, and foftnd Mine. Chevassat, tho 
door-keeper’s wife, waiting on the threshold. “It is I, my pretty young 
lady,” said the old woman as she entered. “ Not seeing you come down, I 
said to myself, ‘ I must go and look after her.’ Now, have you slept well J ” 

“ Very well, madame, thank you ! ” 

“ Now, that’s right. And how is your appetite 1 For that was what I 
came- up about. Don’t you think you could eat a little somethin*!! ” 
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“ I would be obliged to you, madatne,” replied Henriette, “ if you would 
bring me up some breakfast.” 

“If I would! As often as you desire, my pretty young lady. .Tust 
give ino time to boil an egg, and grill a cutlet, and I’ll be up again.” 

° Ordinarily sour-tempered, and as bitter as wormwood, Mine. A'hevassat 
seemed bent 0:1 displaying extraordinary amiability towards Henriette, 
hiding, moreover, under a veil of sympathy, the annoying eagerness of her 
eyes. Her hypocrisy was all wasted, however, for it was too manifest not 
to arouse suspicion. “Iam sure,” thought Henriette. “ that she must be a 
bad woman.” And slie was confirmed in this idea when the donr-kecpcr’i, 
wife retu rood. After setting out the breakfast on a little table before tbe lire, 
Mine. Chcvassat installed herself on a cliafc near the door, and eontiun.r.i 
talking, without once pausing, whilst Henriwte partook of her improvise! 
meal. According to the old woman, the poor girl ought to chunk her 
guardian angel for having brought her to this charming house, bio. 23 Kuo 
de la Grange, where there was such a eonciVri/e^vitb such a wife !—he, tin. 
best of men; and she, a real treasure of Uindnmi, gentleness, and, ulnae 
all, discretion. “Quite an exceptional house, as far as the tenants arc 
concerned,” added garrulous AIme. Clievassat. “They arc all people of 
high standing or great respectability, from the wealthy old ladies on the 
fiist iloor to Papa Kavinet on the fourth landing, and without oven 
excepting the youugjadics who live in the small roopts of the back build¬ 
ing.” Then, having passed all the tenants in review, she began to sing 
the praises of M. de Prevail, whom she invariably called M. Maximo. 
Hhe declared that bo had won her heart the first time he called at the 
bouse, the day before yesterday, to engage Henrietta's room. She bad 
never seen a more perfect gentleman ; so kind, polite, and liberal! With 
her great experience, she had at mice realised that he was one of tlmse 
men who ipspire ' violent passions, and secure lasting attachments. 
Besides, added she, with a hideous leer, she was sure of his deep interest, 
in her pretty tenant,; and was, indeed, so well convinced of it that she woul. I 
willingly devote herself to her service, even without any prospect of 
payment. However, this did not prevent her from informing Henriette, 
as soon as she bad finished breakfast,—“ You owe me two -■i..'.hes, 
mademoiselle ; and, if you like, I can board yon for five francs a-day.” 
Thereupon slit: began to explain that this would be a* rue re act of kindness 
on her part, for, considering how dear everything was, she would certainly 
be a loser. She was rattling on in' this strain when Henriette abruptly 
stopped her, and, drawing a twenty-franc piece from her purse, exclaimed— 
“Pay yourself, madame.” 

This was evidently not what the woman expected; for, drawing back 
with an air of offended dignity, she replied, “ What do you take me to be, 
mam’selle? Do you think'nie capable of asking for payment?” And, 
shrugging her shoulders, she added, “Besides, don’t your expenses concern 
hi . Maxime? ”i Thereupon Bhe quickly folded the napkin, took up the 
plates, and disappeared. 

Henriette, did not knotv what to think. No doubt this woman was 
pursuing some mysterious aim with all her foolish talk ; hut what could 
that aim be? This was not the only cause for anxiety. The poor girl now 
realised that she was altogether at.M. do Brevnn's mercy. The only money 
Bhe possessed amounted to some two hundred francs, and she was in want 
of everything; she had neither another dress, nor another petticoat. Why 
had M. de Brevan.not thought of that beforehand? Was he waiting for 
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her to acquaint him with her distress, and ask him for money ? She could 
scarcely think so, and rather attributed his neglect to his excitement, 
fancying that he would soon call to inquire after her, and place himself at 
her service. But the day slowly passed, night came, and still he did n»t 
appear. , What could it mean! What unforeseen event could have 
happened? What misfortune could have befallen him ? Distracted hy a 
thousand apprehensions, Henrietta was more than once on the point 
of going to his house. • 

It was only at two o’clock on the following afternoon that M. do Brevau 
at last put in an appearance. He waB evidently embarrassed, despite the 
easy air ho tried to affect. He bad not come tile previous day, he said, as 
he was stire the Countess Sarah had had him watched. Mile, dc Ville- 
' llandry’s flight from her faiier’s house was known all over Paris, and lie 
was suspected of having aided and abetted her : at least, so some acquain¬ 
tances of his had told him at his club, lie added, that it would be 
imprudent in him V> stay longer; and left without having said a word 
concerning future plans,Caul apparently without having noticed Ileuriette’s 
destitution. And thus, for throe, days, he only called, to leave almost 
instantly. He always presented himself in an embarrassed manner, as if 
ho had something very important to tell her; then suddenly his brow 
would darken, and he would leave without saying anything of moment. 
At last lle/iriette could endure this atrocious uncertainty no longer. She 
determined to provoke an explanation, when, on the fourth day, M. dc 
Brevan made his appearance, more agitated even than usual. On entering 
the room lie locked the door behind him, and exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, 
“1 must speak to yon, mademoiselle, yes, I must!” lie was extremely 
pale, his lips quivered, ami his eyes shone like those of a man who bus 
sought eourage in strong drink. 

“ I am ready to listen,” nervously replied the poor girl. 

Ho hesitated again for a moment; and then, apparently overcoming bis 
reluctance by a great effort, be resumed, '• Well, I wish to ask you if yon 
have ever suspected what my real reasons were for assisting yon to escape?” 

“ Why, 1 think you acted out^if pity for me, and out of friendship for 
M Daniel Ciiampeey.” 

“ No 1 You are entirely mistaken.” 

On hearing these words Henriette instinctively drew back. “Ah 1” 
she muttered. 

Pale a moment before, M. de P.rdvfui had now flushed crimson : “Have 
you really noticed nothing else,” he asked. “Are you really not aware 
that I love you,?” 

Could this infamy be true? Surely M. de Brevan was either drunk or 
mad. “Leave me, sir,” exclaimed Henriette peremptorily. 

But, far from turning to leave the room, hk advanced towards her with 
open arms, and continued, “ Yes, I love you madly, and have done so ever 
since 1 saw you for the first time.” 

Henriette had in the meanwhile swiftly retreated, and opened the 
window. “ If you advance another step, I shall cry for help, ” she said. 

He paused, and, changing his tone, exclaimed, “Ah ! You refuse? 
Well, what are you hoping for? For Daniel’s return? Don’t you know 
that he loves Sarah ? ” 

“ Ah 1 You abuse my forlorn condition infamously 1 ” retorted the poor 
girlf And, as be still insisted, she added, “Why don’t you go, coward? 
Why don't you go ? Must I call t ” ,< 
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Frightened by the idea of her screaming for help, the scoundrel backed 
to the door, unlocked it, set it ajar, and as he left exclaimed, “ You refuse 
to listen to me to-day; but, before the month is over, you will beg me to 
come to your assistance. You are ruined; and I alone can rescue you,” 


XVJII. 

At last, then, Henrietta knew the truth. Overcome with horror, quiver¬ 
ing with nervous spasms, s}ie tried to realise the depth of the abyss into 
which she had thrown herself: with childlike simplicity she had volun¬ 
tarily-walked into the pit that had been div for her. Who, however, 
would have thought of mistrusting Daniel’s friend, especially after Daniel’s 
own advice ? Who could have suspected such monstrous rascality ? Ah ! 
Now she understood all that hitherto seemed m^teriou* in M. do Brdvau’s 
conduct. She understood why lie had so urgently recommended her not 
to take her jewels, nor, indeed, any object of value with her, when escaping 
from her father’s house ; for, if she had had her jewellery, she would have 
been in possession of a small fortune : she would have been independent, and 
above want for at least a couple of years. But M. do Br6van wished her 
to find herself destitute, lie knew, the scoundrel t with what crushing 
contempt she would reject his first proposals; but he flattered himself 
with the hope that isolation, fear, and want, would at last reduce her to 
submission. And this man had been Daniel’s friend I And it was he to 
whose care Daniel had entrusted tor on leaving France 1 What atrocious 
deception 1 Sir Thomas lilgiu was, no doubt, an unscrupulous villain ; hut 
he was known as such : ho was-known to bo capable of anything, and thus 
people were on their guard. But this man—was he not a thousand times 
meaner aud viler ?—had waited with a smiling face during a whole year for 
the hour of treachery : he had prepared a hideous crime under the veil of 
the noblest friendship 1 Ileuriette thought Bhe could divine the traitor’s 
final aim. By forcing her to marry him, he no doubt thought ho would 
secure a large portion of the Count de Tille-Handry’s immense fortune. 
Hence the rivalry between Sir Tom and M. de BnSvan. They both coveted 
the same thing ; aud each trembled lest the othur obtained the treasure lie 
wanted to secure. The idea that Maxime was the Countess Sarah’s accom¬ 
plice did not enter Heuriotto’s mind. On the contrary, she thought they were 
enemies, and divided by antagonistic interests. “Ahl” jihe murmured, 
“they have one feeling, at all events, in common—hatred against me.” 

A few months ago, so fearful and so sudden a catastrophe would have 
probably crushed Ileuriette. But she had endured so many blows during 
the past year, that she had strength enough to support this new misfortune. 
The human heart, he it remembered, learns how to bear grief just as the 
body learns to endure fatigue. Moreover, she called to her assistance the 
remembrance of Daniel. She had doubted him for one moment, but her 
faith had returned intact aud perfect. Her reason told her that, if he had 
really loved Sarah Brandon, her enemies—Sir Thomas Elgin and M. de 
BnSvan—would not have taken such painj to induce her to believe that 
snch was the ease. Hence, he would certainly return to her, as devoted as 
when he left. But, great Qod I liow grieved and enraged he would he 
when he learned how wickedly and cowardly he had been betrayed by the 
. man whom he called his friend ! Still,. he would know how to restore 
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Henriette to her proper position, and how to avenge her. “ And I shall 
}vait for him," she said, with her teeth firmly set,—" I shaU'wait for him! ” 
How ? This waB a question she did not ask herself; for "she was yet in 
that first stage of enthusiasm, when, full of heroic resolutions, wo fail to 
perceive the obstacles that have to be overcome. However, she was soon 
made acquainted with the first difficulties in her way, thanks to Mine, 
Cbevassat, when the latter brought her her dinner at six o’clock, according 
to the agreement they had made. The old woman’s face had a deeply 
grieved expression, and it really seemed as if there were tears in her eyes. 
“ Well, well, my beautiful young lady, ” she said in her sweetest voice, 
so you have quarrelled with our dear M. Maxima ? ” 

Henriette was so convinced of the futility of ail explanation, and so 
fearful of new dangers,, that s^e simply replied,—“ Yes, madame.” 

“ I was afraid of it,” replied the woman, “ for I just now saw him come 
down-stairs with a dreadfully long face. You see, he’s in love with you, 
that kind young max ; aniUyou may believe me when I tell you so, for I 
know what men arc. ” Sh'Wxpected an answer; for generally her eloquence 
wag very effective with her tenants. l!ut, as no reply came, she went on,— 
“However, wo must hope that the trouble will soon blow over.” 

“ No 1 ” exclaimed Henriette. 

Mme. Chevassat seemed confounded. “ How savage you arc ! ” she 
resumed at last. “Well, it is your own look-out. Only, Jt should like to 
know what you mean to do ? ” 

“About what?” 

“ Why, about your board.” 

“I shall find means, madame, you may ho (jure.” 

The old woman, however, know from oxporienco what that cruel word, 
“living,” sometimes means with poor, forsaken girls, and shaking her head 
seriously, she said,—“So much the better; so much the better 1 Only 1 
know you owe a good deal of money.” 

“Owe?” 

“ Why, yes 1 The furniture hero has never been pant lor.” 

“ What? The furniture—” 

“ Of course, M. Maxivne was gofcig to pay for it: ho told me so. But if 
you iall out together in this way—well, you understand, don’t you ? ” 
Jleurictto hardly did understand such fearful infamy; still, she did not 
betray her indignation and surprise, but simply asked,—“What did the 
furniture cost ? do you know ?" 

“I don’t know. I’m sure, but I should think something like five or six 
hundred francs, ftr things aro so dear now-a-days ! ’’ 

The whole was probably not worth more than a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred francs. “Very well, I’ll pay,” said Henriette. “The man will 
give me forty-eight hours’ time, I presume? ” , 

“ Oh, certainly ! ” 

As the poor girl was now quite sure that this honied-mouthed Mcgtcra was 
employed by M. dc Brevan to watch her, she affected a perfectly calm air, 
and, on finishing dinner, even insisted on paying her some fifty francs, which 
she owed for the last few days’ board and some small purchases. But, when 
the old woman was gone, she sank on to a chair, exclaiming, “ I am lost ! ” 
There was in fact no refuge for her: no help to lie expected. .Should she 
return to her father, and implore hor stepmother’s pity ? Ah ! death itself 
would be preferable to such humiliation. And besides, in flying from M, - 
do BuVan, would she not fall into Sir Thomas Elgin’s clutches ? Shouhj 
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she seek assistance from some of'the old family friends? But which o! 
them could she confide in? Since her mother’s death, no one seemed to 
have remembered her, unless for the purpose of slandering her. The only 
ones who might have made her cause their own were the Duke and the 
Duchess do Cliompdoce, who were in Italy, as she had been assured. “ I can 
count upon nobody hut myself,” she repeated, — ‘ 1 my self, myself 1 ” And 
rousing herself at the thought, she added, “ Well, let it he so, 1 will save 
myself.” After all, if slio could but manage to live till she came of ago, or till 
Daniel returned, all would come right again. “ Is it really so hard to live ? ” 
she asked herself. “ Are there not many girls, poor peoples daughters, who 
are as completely forsaken as I am, ami yet manage to subsist. Why 
should not 1 succeed as well as them?” Why? Because poor people's 
children serve, so to say, from the cradle, aft apprenticeship of poverty,— 
because they are neither afraid of a day uithout. work, nor of a day without 
bread,—because cruel experience, arms them forJ.hu struggle,—because they 
know life, aud know Bans,—because their mdnVry is commensurate with 
their wants,—and because they have an innate capacity to turn well-nigh 
everything to some advantage, thanks to th-ur smartness, enterprise, aud 
energy. Hut the Count do Vilk'-llamlry’s only daughter—the heiress of 
mauy millions, reared, so to say, in a hot house—according to the foolish 
custom of modern society— knew nothing at all of life, of its bitter realities, 
struggles, aud sufferings. Thu only thing in her favour was her courage. 
“ That, is enough,” she said to herself. “ What v. e will do, we. can do.” 

•So, detennim d to ask no one for assistance, she set to work examining 
her resources. The only objects of any value she owned were the cashmere 
which she had wrapped ronfid her when she lied, the dressing-case in her 
li. flier’s travelling bag, a brooch, a watch, a pair of pretty earrings, and, 
lastly, two rings, which by some lucky accident she had forgotten to take 
olT, and one of which was somewhat valuable. All these tilings she 
thought must have cost, at least, eight or nine thousand francs ; but how 
much would they sol! lor? Oil this question her whole future depended. 
Moreover, how could she dispose of them ? She wished to settle the 
matter at once, and nd herself of this,,terrible uncertainty. She espe¬ 
cially wished t,o pay for the furniture in her room. Whom could shu 
ask to help her? .Not for the woild would she have confided in Mine. 
Chevassat ; for she instinctively realisedJdint, if she once acquainted that 
terrible woman with her destitution, she would bo bound baud and foot to 
her. While she was thus meditating, she thought of tile Mont de Piete.. * 
She had hoard its offices spoken of, but only know that jjBer people could 
obtain money there by depositing a pledge. “That’s where I must go,” 
she said to herself. But how was she to find an office? She scarcely 
knew ; and yet she ot once went down-stairs and left the house, without 
even answering astonished ‘ Mine. Chevassat’s inquisitive question as to 
where she was going in such a lmrry. Turning at tile first corner, she 
went on at haphazard, paying no attention to the passers-by, but ex¬ 
clusively occupied in looking at the houses and the inscriptions over 
the shops. However, for* more than an hour sli£> wandered on without 
finding whftt she wanted; and to make matters worse, dusk was already 
settingin. “.Still, 1 won’t go homo till I have found an office,” she said to 
herself, wrathfully. And mustering up all her courage, she approached a 

* Thills the public puwubroklug establishment of Paris, with branch offices soat,ered 
through the city.— Hroiu., 
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scrgent-de-ville, and, flushing crimson, ashed him, “Will you be kind 
. enough, sir, to direct mo to one of tho Mont do Pifcte offices ? ” 

The man looked at her with compassionate inquisitiveness, ns if wondering 
what misfortune had befallen so distinguished a looking young woman, anil 
then answered with a sigh, “ You will find one, madamo, at the corner of 
the first slaect on the right.” 

Hastily thanking him, Henriette hurried in the direction he named, 
entered the house he mentioned, went up-stairs to the first floor, opened a 
door, and found herself in a large room, where some twenty people were 
standing about, waiting. On the right hand three or 4 four clerks, shutoff 
from the public by a railing breast-high, were* writing down depositors’ 
names, and counting out money. I'rom time to time another clerk appeared 
at a kind of inner window, dhd carried the articles offered as pledges into 
an adjoining room to undergo valuation. After waiting some five minutes 
or so, and watching tlie proceedings, lleuriottc was aide to realise the main 
features of the systfin, uJti thought it unnecessary to question any of the 
bystanders. Trembling, os if she had committed a crime, she approached 
tlie window, ami laid or. tlie ledge the must valuable of her two rings. 
Then she waited, without daring to look up ; for it seemed to her as if all 
the bystanders’ eyes were lived upon her. 

‘‘A diamond ring !” cried tho clerk. “ Mine bundled francs. Whose, 
is it?” 

Tho largo amount caused everyone to turn round : and a tall, impudent 
!'• '1,ing, over-dit-ssed female remarked, “Oh, oil i The damsel doesn’t 
stint lmrseif! ” 

Crimson with shame, Henrietta stepped to fear da the clerk and whispered, 
•' 11. is my ring, sir.” 

Tim clerk looked at her, and then softly asked, “ You have your papers ? ’’ 

“ Tapers '! hat for ? ” 

“ The papers that establish your identity. A passport, a receipt for rent, 
or anything.” 

The bystanders laughed at the ignorance this girl displayed. “I have 
no such papers, sir,” she stammered. 

“Then we can make no advance.” 

So thus her last hope vanished, fielding out her hand, she said, “ I’lcaso 
give me back my ring.” ‘ 

“ No, no, my dear !"’ replied ttie clerk with a laugh, “ that can’t be done. 
You shall have it back when you bring me your papers, or when you come 
accompanied bjutwo tradespeople who arc known to us.” 

“ lint, sir,—” 

“ That's the rule. And, considering that he had lost time enough, he 
resumed :—“ One velvet cloak : Thirty francs. Whose is it? ” 

llenrictte hastened out of tho room and down the stairs, pursued, it 
seemed to her, by tlie cries of the crowd. How that clerk had looked at 
her ! Ilid he think she had stolen the ring? And what would become of 
it ? The police would no doubt make enquiries, she would lie tracked and 
discovered, carried back to her father’s house, and given up to 8ir Tom. 
8Ue had hardly sufliciout strength to return to the line de la Orange, and 
i hero fatigue, fright, and excitement made her forget her earlier resolutions. 
She confessed her discomfiture to Mine. Ohevassat, 

'That estimable female tried to look as grave as an attorney consulted on 
a very delicate subject; but when Henriette had finished her story, she seamf 
iug’.y melted and exclaimed—“ Four little kitten, poor little innocent 
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kitten ! ” But, if she succeeded in* assuming a tone of sincere sympathy, 
the greedy look in her eyes clearly betrayed her satisfaction at seeing 
Henrietta at last at' her feet. " After all,” she said, “ you are prodigiously 
lucky in your misfortunes, for really you are altogether too imprudent.” 
And as tho poor girl looked up in astonishment, not understanding Mme. 
Ohevassat’s meaning, the.latter resumed—“ Yes, you ran a great risk; and 
I can easily prove it to you. Who are you ? Well, you need not turn pale 
like that: I don’t ask any questions. But, after all, if you carry your 
jewels yourself to the pawn-shop, yon, so to say, rush right into the lion’s 
mouth. If they had arrested you when they saw you had no papers; if 
they had taken you befogs a magistrate—eh? Ah! my young lady, you 
would have fared pretty badly, I dare say.” And then, changing her tone, 
she began scolding her tenant for having coi^ealed her troubles from her. 
That was very wrong; and, besides, it hnrt her feelings. Why had she 
given her money last night ? Did she ask for money? Did she look like 
such a terrible creditor ? She knew, God be thanked * what life was here 
below, and that we are bound to help one .motli\. To be sure, thero was 
that furniture-dealer, who must be paid ; but she would have been quite 
willing to make him wait; and why shouldn’t he do so ? She had got very 
different people to wait! Why, only last week she sent an upholsterer 
about his business, and a dressmaker as well, for bothering one of her 
tenants m the back building,—the very nicest, and prettiest, and best of 
them all. Thus she chattered on with amazing volubility, till at last, when 
she thought she had make a sufficiently strong impression on her “poor 
little pussy-cat,” she said,—“However, one can easily see, my dear, that 
you are a more child. Pawn your poor little jewels ! Why, that’s absurd, 
for' isn't thero some one at hand quite ready to do anything for you ? " 
At this sudden, but not altogether unexpected,-attack, Henriette trembled. 
“For I am sure,” continued Mme. Chevassat, “that if you only chose, 
poor M. Maxime could give you everything he possesses.” 

Jleitriolto gave the door-keeper’s wife such a look that that usually 
imperturbable female seemed quite disconcerted. “ I forbid you,” cried the 
poor girl, in a voice trembling with indignation,—“ I forbid you positively 
over to mention his name to me. ” 1 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. “As you like it,” she answered. 
And then, to change the conversation, she added, “ Well, let ns return to 
jonr ring. Wliat do you propose to do ?"* 

“ That is exactly why I came to you,” replied Henriette. “ I don’t know 
what is to be done in such a case.” 

Mine. Chevassat smiled, evidently well pleased. “And you did very 
well to come to us,” she said. “Chevassat will go to tho office, taking 
the charcoal-dealer and the grocer next door with him; and before going 
to bed you shall have your money, I promise you I . Chevassat understands 
how to make tho clerks perform their duty, and no mistake.” 

That evening, iudeed, the excellent man really condescended to go up¬ 
stairs, and hand Henriette eight hundred and ninety-five francs. He did 
not bring the whole nine ln-ndred, he said; for, having put his two neigh¬ 
bours to some inconvenience, he was bound, according to established usage, 
to invite them to take something. For himself, he had, of course, kept 
nothing—oh, nothing at all! He could take his oath upon that; for ho 
greatly preferred to leave that little matter to the beautiful young lady's 
liberality. “Here are ten francs,” curtly retorted Henriette, in order to 
put an cud to bis unpleasant chattering. 
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Thus, with * few gold-pieces previously remaining in her purse, the poor 
girl had a capital of about a thousand francs in hand. How many days, 
how many months, this sum would. have lasted, had it not been for that 
unfortunate furniture-dealer. He did not fail to present himself the very 
next day, accompanied by Mme. Chevassat, and he boldly asked for five 
hundred and seventy-nine'francs. Such a sum for the few second-hand 
pieces of furniture which garnished that wretched garret I It was a cloar 
swindle, and such an impudent one, that Henriette felt overwhelmed. 
However, she paid the money. When the man had left, she sadly counted 
from one hand into the othor the twenty-three pieces of gold remaining to 
her, and in the midst of her mnsings a thought occurred to her which might 
have led to salvation had sho only acted on it.* Why not stealthily leave 
the house, go to the Orleans f railway station, take the first train for Anjou, 
and seek shelter at the home of Daniel’s aunt. Alas ! she contented herself ,. 
with writing to' her, and did not start. 


xtx. 

This inspiration was, moreover, destined to be the last favour vouch¬ 
safed by Providence—one of those opportunities which, once allowed 
to pass, never return. Prom that moment she felt the net, in which 
she had been ensnared, tighten day by day more closely around her. 
She had vowed to economize her little hoard as if it had been the 
blood of life itself. But how could she economize? Was it not 
necessary that she should buy many indispensable things ? When M. dc 
Prevail had engaged this garret-room, he liad thought of nothing,' or 
rather he had taken every possible measure to ensure his victim being 
speedily reduced to utter destitution. Hcnrietto’s only clothes were those 
on her back; she had not even a change of linen, a second pair of shoes, 
or a towel to wipe her hands—excepting one which the woman down-stairs 
had lent her. A girl accustomed to all the roiiue&cnts of cleanliness 
could not possibly endure such privations j and thus she spent in a variety 
of small purchases more than a* hundred and fifty francs. The sum was 
enormous for one in her position, and yet she merely bought such tldngs 
as she considered-absolutely indispensable. The worst, however, was, 
that she had to pay Mine. Chevassat five francs a-day for her hoard. 
These five francs troubled her grievously, for she would have been quite 
willing to live on bread and water. But in that direction she thought it 
impossible to economize; for one evening, when she hinted at the necessity 
of retrenching, Mme. Chevassat gave her a venomous, significant glance, 
which revealed the possibility of another danger. Might not that woman 
denounce her? These five francs thus became a kind of daily ransom 
which she paid to secure Mme. Chevassat’s forbearance and good-will. It 
is Hue that, for this consideration, the woman was all attention towards 
her “poor little pussy-cat,” as she had definitively du)>bed llenriettc, 
becoming daily more familiar, and adding this odious and irritating pre¬ 
sumption to all the poor girl’s other tortures. Many a time Henriette had 
been made so indignant that she had thought of rebelling: hut she had 
never dared to do so. She indeed submitted to this familiarity for the 
same reason as she .paid her five francs a-day. Taking her silence for con¬ 
sent, the obnoxious old female now cast aside all restraint, and declared 
she eould not understand how her “little pussy-cat,” youug aud pretty 



as she was, could consent to live as^siie did. Was that a life? And there¬ 
upon she reverted to M. Maxime, who continued to call regularly twice 
a-day— the poor young man!—-toenquire after Henriette. “More than that 
my little pussy,” added Mme. Chevassat, “you Will see that one of these 
days he will summon up courage enough to come and offer you an apobmy. ” 

That, however, was too mucli for Henriette to believe. “ He will never 
have such*consummate impudence,” she thought. But once again she was 
mistaken; for one morning, just as she had finished tidying lier 
she heard a discreet knock outside. Thinking it was Mme. Clieiasyd 
with her breakfast, she opened the door without asking who was there iml 
started back with amazement and terror on recoomzina M do U,-,\ „ 
»o was extremely pale; Via lips trembled; and Ida eyes wore dim I, 

•e«ncd. moreover, to have great difiiculty in speaking. “ ] i, ilv . , 

mademoiselle, ho said at last, “to ask if y«„ Vu reuntbl^r *!!,’. 
m*de no reply, hut gave him a look of supreme contempt, for which he «.•.« 
apparently prepared. “I know,” he coutimiecl “ tlitf my comluct must 
appear abominable in your eyes, I have led info this sm.ro, nml l 
have meanly betrayed a friend's confidence; but i have an excuse. .My 
passion is stronger either than my will or reason.” 

“ A vile passion for money ! ” 

“You may think so, mademoiselle, if you choose. I shall not even 
attempt to clear myself. That is not what 1 came for. 1 came solely for 
the purpose of enlightening you in regard to your own position, which you 
do not seem to realize.” 


If she had followed her first impulse, Henriette would have ordered him 
away. But she thought she ought to know his intentions and plans ; so, 
overcoming lior disgust, she Remained silent, as if waiting for him to 
continue. “In the first place,” said M. de Bn;van, apparently trying to 
collect his thoughts, “hear this in mind, mademoiselle. Your reputation 
is lost, and lost through me. All Paris is by this time convinced that I 
have run away with you, and that 1 keep you concealed in some charming 
retreat, wliero we .enjoy our mutual love; in fact, that you are my 
mistress.” He seemed to expect an explosion of wrath. By no means ! 
Jleuriotto remained quite motionless. What would you have?” lie 
rosumed sarcastically. “ My coachman has been gossiping ; and two 
friends of mine, who reached your father’s house on foot just when I drove 
up, saw you jump into iny brougham j and, as if that were not enough, 
that .absurd fellow Sir Tom must needs' call mo out. We have had a duel, 
and I have wounded him.” 

The maimer in which Henriette shrugged her shoulders clearly showed 
that she did not believe M. de lirdvan's statements. “If yon doubt it, 
mademoiselle,” said he, “pray, read this paragraph, at the top of the second 
column.” And with these words he handed her a newspaper. 

“In the Bois de Vincennes yesterday,” read Henriette, “a duel with 

swords was fought between Al. M. de B- and one of the most 

(iretingjnshed members of our Anglo-American colony. After live minutes’ 

close wombat, .Sir T. K-was wounded in the arm. It is rumoured that 

this duel was connected with the recent surprising disappearance of one of 

the greatest heiresses of the Fauliourg Saint Germain. J me Icy M. de U- 

is reported to know too much of the beautiful young lady’s present homo 
for the peace of the family. However, it would be indiscreet to say more 
at present on the subject of an adventure which will ere long, no doubt, 
.cnu in a happy aud brilliant marriage.” 



“Yon see, mademoiselle,” said M. de BriSvan, when he thought Henrietta 
bad bad time enough to read the paragraph, “you see it is not I who advise 
marriage. If you will becqme-my wife, your honour is safe.” 

“Ah, sir I” 

That simple exclamation was uttered in so contemptuous a tone, that M. 
de Erevan seemed to turn, if possible, whiter than before. “Ah! J see 
you prefer marrying Sir Thomas Elgin," he said; aud, as she shrugged 
her shoulders by way of reply, be resumed, “ Ob, I am not joking ! lie or 
1 ; you have no other alternative. §ooner or later you will have to 
ehoose.” 

“ J shall not choose, sir.” 

“ Oh, just wait till poverty comes. You thinly perhaps, you will only 
noed to implore your father to come to your assistance. Don’t flatter 
yourself with that idea.. Ymy father has no other will than the countess 
Sarah's, and she iPdctermined to make you marry Sir Tom.” 

“I shall not appeal to my father, sir.” 

“Then you probably cou> upon Daniel's return? Ah, believe me! do 
not indulge in such drear.«. 1 have already told yon that Daniel loves 
the Countess Sarah ; and, even if he did not love her, you have been too 
publicly disgraced for him ever to give you Ids name. But that is nothing 
yet. Go to the Ministry of Marino and enquire. The officials will tell 
you that ‘The Conquest’ is out on a cruise of two years more. By the 
time Daniel returns, if indeed he returns at all (which is far from certain), 
yon will long since have become f.ady Elgin or Mine, de Brevet), unless—” 

Henrietta looked at him so fixedly that lie could not sustain her glance, 
hut lowered bis eyes. “Unless 1 die!” said she impressively. “Did 
\ou not mean that? Be it so.” M. do Brewtn bowed, as if sue.I.i • i ’>di;ed 
were his meaning. Then, ojicniug (lie door, ho exclaimed—“Bet me hope, 
mademoiselle, that this is not your last word. 1 shall, however, have the 
honour of calling every .week to receive your orders.” And, with another 
how, lie left the room. 

“ What brought him here, the wretch ! What does he want of me?” 
flaked Heneietto of herself as soon as she was alone. She did not believe 
a word of the pretexts M. do Erevan had assigned for his visit. She 
cimld not admit that he had realty come to see if she had reflected, nor 
that ho really cherished the abominable hope that misery, hunger, and 
fear would drive her into his arms. “ Ho ought to know inn well enough,” 
she thought, “to he sure that I. would prefer death a thousand limes.” 
It seemed to her that some all-powerful consideration must have absolutely 
compelled M. de Brevan to visit her,—for his manner had siiflieirnlly 
shewn that the visit was scarcely to his liking. But then, what could that 
o msidoration he? His words, which she easily recalled, throw*no light, 
on the matter at all.y She herself had already realised what lie had told 
her concerning the consequences of her flight. The only new information 
he had imparted concerned his duel with Sir Tom ; and, on consideration, 
this occurrence seemed to her natural enough. For did they not both covet. 
u ith equal eagerness the fortune she Would inherit from her mother as soon 
as Die came of age? Toiler mind, their antagieiistie interests explained 
their mutual liatrul ; for she was convinced that they hated one another 
mortally. The idea that .Sir Tom and M. de Bit van understood each 
other, aud pursued a common purpose, never entered her mind : and, 
indeed, if it had suggested itself, she would have rejected it as absurd. 
Must she, then, come to the conclusion that the only purpose of M. de 
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Erevan’s visit was to drive her Jo despair ? But why should he do so ! 
what advantage would be reap from that? A lover does not seek to 
terrify and disgust the girl whoso hand he seeks to win;—and yet this is 
how M. de Erevan had acted, so that he must have some very different 
aim to matrimony. What could it bo ? Surely he was not acting in this 
abominable manner for the mere pleasure of doing so. It was certain that 
when Daniel returned, whether he still loved Henrietta or not, M. de 
Erevan would at all -events have a terrible account to settle with him. 
Did M. de Erevan over think of Daniel’s return? No doubt he did; 
and with secret terror too. There was proof of that in one phrase 
that had escaped him. After saying, “ When Daniel returns,” he had 
added, “ if, indeed, he <Ver does so, which is by no means sure. ” Why 
this proviso? Had he any reason to think that Daniel might perish in 
this dangerous campaign ? Now she remembered—yes, sfce remembered dis¬ 
tinctly—that M. de Erevan had smiled in a veiy peculiar way while utter¬ 
ing these words. At this recollection her heart saqjcwithin her, and she 
felt as if she were about to faint. Was he capable of anything, the 
villain,—capable even of arming an assassin ? “ Oh, I must warn Daniel 1 *’ 
she exclaimed, “ I must warn him, and at once.” Accordingly, although 
she had written him a long letter only the day before, she sat down and 
wrote again, begging him to be watchful, to mistrust everybody, for his 
life was certainly threatened. Prudently enough she posted this letter 
herself, feeling convinced that if she confided it to Mine. Chevassat, the 
latter would hand it to M. de Erevan. 

It was astonishing, however, how the door-keeper’s wife seemed to 
become every day more attached to Hcnriette, and how fvpansive and 
demonstrative her affection 'grew. At all hours of the day, and on the 
most trivial pretexts, she would oomo up, sit down, and chatter away at a 
surprising rate. She no longer restrained herself in the least, but talked 
“ from the b.ottom of her heart ” with her “ dear little pussy-cat,” as if Hen¬ 
rietta! had been her own daughter. Moreover, she now cynically developed 
certain strange doctrines which she had formerly onlyhinted at; and it seemed 
as if she had been purposely deputed by Henrietta's enemies for the special 
purpose of demoralizing and depraving ljor, and driving her, impossible, into 
that brilliant easy life of sin which is the ruin of so many unhappy women. 
Fortunately, in this ease, the messenger was ill-chosen. Mme. Chevassat’s 
.eloquence might have inflamed the imagination of some low-born, ambitious 
girl, but it only disgusted JJenriette. She had got into the habit of think¬ 
ing of other things while the old woman was holding forth ; and her mind 
fled to regions Mine. Chevassat had never heard of. Still, her life was a 
very sad one. She never went out; but spent her time at home, reading, 
or working at some embroidery—a masterpiece of patience and taste—which 
bIio had undertaken in the faint hope that it might prove useful in a 
moment of distiess. However, a now sour le of trouble soon roused her 
from this monotonous existence. Her money rapidly diminished, and at 
last one day she had to change lior last piece of gold. It was necessary to 
resort to the Monte de Piute again, for the month of April had just come 
rouud, and Mme. Chevassat had given her to understand—in honied words it 
is true—that sho had better get ready to pay hor quarter’s rent, amouuting 
to a hundred francs. She therefore entrusted the door-keeper with her 
other ring, and calculating by what had been lent her on the first one, she 
hoped on this occasion to obtain some five or six hundred francs. To her 
surprise, however, the man only brought her one hundred and ninety 
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francs. At first she believed he had i»bbod her; and she gave him to 
understand tiiat she. thought so. 

Flying into a rage, he threw the pawn ticket on the table, ami exclaimed, 
’‘just look at that, and remember to whom you nvc talking ! ” 

Taking up the paper, she read plainly enoughAdvanced, two 
hundred francs.” Worthy hi. Ohcvassat, bo it noted, had charged ten 
francs for his time and trouble. Convinced that. she had accused him 
unjustly, Hcnriette now hastened to apologise ; but it was only by means 
of a second tcn-franc piece that she *at last succeeded in soothing his 
wounded feelings. Shu was quite ignorant of the fact that a person is 
always at liberty to pawn an object for only abortion of its estimated 
\alne, and never thought of studying the printed memoranda on tho paper, 
lirievonsly disappointed at yet having obtained what she hoped for, 
Hcnriette reflected!how she might obtain other resources; for, after paying 
her rent,- only enough money for a fortnight’s sulisistence would remain to 
her. This time s]i<t thought she would try and sell—not jiawn—hbr 
dressing-case with the gr4l fittings, and she requested obliging Mmo. 
Clievassat to find her a purchaser. 

At first the old woman raised a host of objections. “It’s folly to sell 
such a pretty toy ! ” she said. Just think, you'll never soo it again. If, 
on the other hand, you pawn it, you can take it out again as soon as you 
have a little money.” But she lost her pains, and at last consented to 
fetch a dealer in toilet-articles—whom she declared to bo an excellent, 
worthy man, in whose honesty one might have all confidence. And he 
really showed, himself worthy of her recommendation; for he instantly 
odered live hundred francs for the dreasiugrcaso, which was not worth' 
much more than three times that amount. Nor was this his last Ind. 
After an hour’s irritating discussion, and after pretending, at least, a 
dozen times to leave the room, he at last sorrowfully produced his purse, 
and counted on the table the seven bundled francs in gold upon which 
llvuricue had stoutly moisted. That was enough to pay Mme. Uliovussat 
for four months’ board. But then, wiiat should she do afterwards? She 
ntusi. make this money last as long as possible ; and accordingly, that very 
evening; she summoned all her coinage and lirjnly told tho old woman that 
in future she wished her to prepare her only one meal a-day—that is, her 
dinner. .She chose this half-measure so as to avoid a regular falling out, 
v Inch she feared might lead to fatal results. Contrary to her expectations, 
t:ic door-keeper’s w.fe appeared neither surprised nor angry. She only 
shrugged her shoulders, and replied: “ As you like, my little pussy-cat. 
Only believe me, it is no use economising iu one’s eating.” 

From the day of this roup il'iilot, Hciniotte wenUilowu every morning 
herself to buy a penny roll and the iittlo supply of milk which constituted 
her breakfast. For tlio rest of the day she did not leave her room, but 
busied he: self with her embroidery ; and the distressing monotony of hor 
life .was only, interrupted by M. de Brcvan's periodical visits. For lie did 
not forget bis threat; and Hcnriette was sure to see him regularly every 
week. He invariably presented himself with g, solemn air, and coldly 
asked if she had reflected since he had last had the honour of presenting, 
his respects to her. As a rule, she only answered him by a look of con- . 
tempt; but he did not seem iu the least disconcerted. He. ho wed respect¬ 
fully, and invariably said before leaving tho room, “ Next time, then : I 
can wait. Oh 1 I have time ; 1 can wait.” 

If "lie hoped by this means to conn nor Henrietta more promptly, lie was 

. K 



entirely mistaken. His periodical insults only revived her wrath and 
increased her energy. Her pride rose at the thought of this incessant 
struggle j and she vowed that she would be victorious. It was this senti¬ 
ment which inspired her with a thought, which, in its results, was 
destined to have a decisive influence on her future. It was now tho end 
of June, and she noticed with alarm that her little treasure was growing 
smaller and smaller. One day, when Mme. Ghevissat seemed to be unusu¬ 
ally good humoured, she ventured to ask'her if she could not procure her 
some work, saying, that Bhe was considered quite skilful in <ul kinds of 
needlework. 

“ What nonsense,” replied tho woman with a loud laugh. " Are hands 
like yours made to worlv? ” And when Henrietta insisted, and showed 
her, as a specimen of what she could do, the embroidery she was engaged 
on, Mme. Chevassut retorted : “ It is very prfctty, jbo doubt, but embroider¬ 
ing from morning till night would not enable a fairy to keep a canary-bird.” 

There was probably some truth in what she said, exaggerated as it 
sounded; and the poor girl hastened to add that she understood other kinds 
of work also. She was a first-class musician, for instance, and fully able 
to give music-lessons, or teach singing, if she could only obtain pupils. 
At these- words a gleam of diabolical satisfaction lighted np the old woman’s 
eyes, and she exclaimed, “ Why, my ‘pussy-cat,’ could you play dance- 
music, like those artistes who go to fashionable people’s entertainments.” 

“ Certainly, I could.” 

“Well, that’s a talent worth something I Why did you not tell nxe 
before ? I will think of it, and you shall see. ” 

■ On the next Saturday, early in the morning, she came Ilenriette’s 
room with the bright face of a bearer of good news. “ 1 have thought of 
you,” she said as she entered. “ We have a tenant in the house who is 
going to give a large party,to-night. I have mentioned you to her; and 
she says she will give you thirty francs if ymTwill make her guests dance. 
Thirty fran.es! That’s a big sum ; and besides, if the people are pleased, 
you will get more customers. ” 

“ In what part of tho house does this lady Jive ? ” 

“ On the second floor of the back building, looking on to the yard. Her 
name’s Madame Hilaire ; she’s a very nice person indeed, and sokind, there’s 
no one like her. You would have to be there at nine o’clock precisely.” 

“ Vory well, I’ll go.” Elated with hope, Henriette spent a part of the 
afternoon in mending her only dress, a black silk, unfortunately much 
worn, and already often repaired. Still, by dint of skill and patience, 
she bad managed to look quite respectable when she rang at Mmo. Hilaire’s 
door. She was shown, into a room rather oddly furnished, bat brilliantly 
lighted up, where sdven or eight ladies in flaming costumes, and as many 
fashionably dressed gentlemen, were smoking and taking coffee. 

They had evidently just dined; and judging from their eyes and voices, 
the wine had circulated pretty freely at the repast. 

“Ah ! here’s our musician,” exclaimed a tall, dark-haired woman, with 
a pretty face but vulgar air, who proved to be Mme. Hilaire. “ Will 
you take a drop of something, my dear?” she asked, turning to Henriette. 

. The poor girl blushed crimson, and seemed painfully embarrassed. While 
she was apologising for declining, Mme. Hilaire roughly interrupted her 
and exclaimed, “ Hot thirsty, eh ? all right. Well, you can take some¬ 
thing by-and-bye. In the meantime will you play us a quadrille ? and 
mark the time, please.” Thun imitating with distressing accuracy the 
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barking voice habitually assumed by masters of ceremonies at public ball?, 
she called out,—“ Take your positions, take vonr positions : a quadrille ! ” 
Seated at the piano, Henriette turned her buck to the daneirs ; hut in 
a mirror placed above the instrument she could perceive every movement 
made by Alme. Hilaire and her guests. Jiy this moans she was speedily 
confirmed in what she had suspected from the beginning. She understood 
into wbat company Mother Chevassat had thrown her. However, she 
had sufficient self-control to finish the quadrille. But when the last 
figure had been danced she rose, and,•approaching Mme. Hilaire, stam¬ 
mered in the most embarrassed manner,—“ Please excuse me, mudamc, 
but I cannot stay. I feel very unwell. I could not play nny more. ” 
“How fnnny I" cried one of the gentlemen. 14 Why, here’s our ball at 
an end 1 ” • 

“ Hush, Julius !” exclaimed Mme. Hilaire. “Don’t you see how pale she 
is,—as pale as death, poor child ! What is the matter with you, my dear 1 
Is it the heat that nyikes you feel badly! It is stifling hot here.” And, 
as Henrietta walked towajWs the door, she added,—“ Oh, wait! I don’t 
trouble people for nothing. Come, Julius, turn your pockets inside out, 
and give the little ono a twenty-franc piece.” 

. The poor girl was almost outside the room, but turning round she re¬ 
plied,—“Thank you, madarne; but you owe me nothing.” It was high 
time for her to leave. Her first surprise had been followed by mad anger, 
which drove the blood to her head, and drew bitter tears from her eyes. 
To think that Mme. Chevassat had entrapped her in that manner i What 
could have been the wretched woman’s object! Carried away by an 
irresistible impulse, and no longer mistress al herself, Henriette rushed' 
down-stairs, and swept like a whirlwind into the door-keeper’s room. 
“ How could you dare to send me to such people ! You knew all about it, 
you wretch ! ” she cried. 

Master Chevassat was the first to rise. “Eh, what’s the matter!” he 
asked ; “ do you know whom you are talking to ? ” 

But his wife motioned him to be quiet, and, turning Jo Henriette, cynic¬ 
ally exclaimed, “ Well, what next! Arn’t those people good enough for 
you ; eh! In the first place, I ign tired of your ways, my ‘ pussy-cat.’ 
Beggars like you ought to stop at home and behave properly, instead of 
running away with young men, and gadding about the world with lovers.” 
Thereupon she took advantage of the fact that Henriette had paused on the 
threshold to push her brutally out of the mom, and fiercely bang the door. 

On reaching her own room, the poor girl began to reproach herself lor 
her fit of passion. “Ah 1 ” she-murmured as she wept, “ those who are weak 
and unhappy have no right to complain. Who knows wiiat this wicked 
woman will now do to avenge herself ? ” 

She ascertained that two days afterwards. On coming down-stairs as 
usual, a little before seven o’clock, in order to buy her roll and milk for 
breakfast, she met Mme. Hilaire in the courtyard of the house. The tenant 
of the back building turned as red as a poppy, and rushing up to Henriette, 
seized her by the arm, and shook her furiously', at the same time bawling 
out at the top of her voice, “Ah ! so it’s you, you miserable little beggar. 
You’ve been slandering me, eh ? You wicked little minx. A beggar I hail 
sent for to enable her to earn thirty francs ! And I must needs think she 
is ill, and pity her, and ask Jnlius to give her a twenty-frane piece.” 

Hcnrietfe felt that she ought not to blame this woman, who, after all, 
haitahown her nothing but kindness. But she was thoroughly frightened, 



and tried to get away; wherenpijn the excited female clutched her still 
more tightly, and screamed still lender, till tit last several tenants came to 
their windows to see what was the matter. “ You’ll have to pay for it," 
jolld it me. Hilaire, carried away by wrath. “You’ll hare to clear out 
of tiic house,'1 can tell you I ” 

The threat was not an idle one, for that very afternoon the sane: 
lamontahle scene was repeated; and to make matters worse, Mine. Hilaire 
had friends in the house, who espoused her quarrel, and fell upon Henrietta 
whenever she appeared. They lay in wait for her by turns; and she no 
sooner ventured upon the staircase than shouts were raised against her; 
so that the unfortunate girl no longer dared leave her room. Early in the 
morning, as soon as tbcfnmt door was opened, she ran out to liny her daily 
provisions ; and then, swiftly returning, barricaded herself in her chamber, 
not to stir out of it again during the day. >S1?e certainly did wish she were 
able to leave the house; but where could she go to? Thu Unknown 
frightened her, moreover; for might it not have st$l greater terrors in 
nvervot At last she was quite without mone^ again. In July her rent 
lmd cost her a hundred francs, and she had been compelled to buy a simple 
alpaca dress, in place of her old black silk one, which was literally falling to 
pieces... At the beginning of August she reached the end of her resources. 
Kor would she even have been able to eko them so long if, ever since tlmt 
evening at Aline. Hilaire’s, she had not entirely dispensed with Mine. 
Che' as.-at’s expensive board. She had at first rejoiced over this rupture, 
which freed her from the importunities of the door-keeper’s wife, and 
enabled her to curtail her daily expenditure, but now she was placed in an 
awkward predicament. She had still a few tilings that she might sell—her 
cashmere, her watch, her earrings, and brooch ; hut without the (.’hevassats’ 
assistance she didn’t know how to dispose of them. All that the woman 
had said to frighten her from going to the pawnshop herself returned to 
mind: and she pictured herself arrested, questioned, conveyed to her 
father's house, and handed over to Ha rail and Mir Tom. However, her need 
daily became more pressing ; and at last one evening, after long hesitation, 
site flipped out of the house to try and iind a purchaser for her brooch a,ml 
earrings. Mu sought for one of those jlark little shops she had read of 
in bocks, which the police always suspect and watch, and where most trafsic 
is done in stolen goods. At last she found such a one as die desired, and a 
withered, bespectacled old crone, who plainly took her m be u thief, anil 
did not men ask her her name, gave her a hundred and forty "francs for 
lief jewels. 

.Ilenriette realised well enough that this paliry sum meant merely a 
brief respite; and lienee, overcoming all her reserve and reluctance, she 
vowed she would make every erliirt in her power to obtain work. Hiie 
kept her word, and wont from shop to simp, from door to door, bo to say, 
Soliciting employment, much as one might have asked for alms, promising 
to diseliaiuo any duly in return merely for her board and lodging. But 
it was wiiUeti that everything should turn agniiibt her. Her beauty, licr 
distinguished air, all the more conspicuous owing to her modest attire, 
and her very manner of s'peaking, wex'e so many obstacles in her way. 
Who could think of engaging as a servant a’girl who looked like'a 
duchess ? Thus on all sides she encountered cold faces and ironical smiles. 
Mho was refused everywhere, though now and then some portly libertine 
answered her application by an impudent declaration of love. Whilst out 
of doers, she ultima .‘Jy tcrulkikoJ all the little bills aDd notices setting 
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forth that workwomen wero “wanted ” itf such and such addresses, and she 
perseveringly trudged from one place to the other. But, here again she mot 
with insurmountable difficulties. There was no end of questions. “ Who 
are yon? Where have you been? By whom have you been employed?” 
and finally, always the same distressing answer,—“ We cannot on]ploy, 
persons like you.” At last she went to an employment agency. She had 
noticed one, on tho door of which ligured a huge placard olToring “situa¬ 
tions ” worth from 35 to 1000 francs a-month. On going up stairs, a loqua¬ 
cious individual began by making her deposit a fee of 10 francs, and then 
told her that he had exactly what she wanted, only it was necessary she 
should call again the next day. She returned ten times in succession, 
and always with the same result, but, on the eleventh occasion, tho man 
gave her tho address of tw<^ shops, in one of which ho assured her she 
would certainly find employment. However, they both proved'to bo low, 
boozing dens, whore young women of prepossessing appearance were 
wanted to servo abjinthe, and generally amuse the customers. 'This 
was Henrietta's last etforV. She was literally worn out with ineffectual 
struggling, and virtually gave up the fight. Another eighteen months 
must elapse before she came of ago. Since leaving her father’s house, sho 
bad not received a lino from Daniel, although she had constantly written 
to him, and she had no means of ascertaining the date of his return. On 
one occasion, following M. de Bruvan’s advice, slie had summoned courage 
enough to go to the Ministry of Marine, and inquire if they lu.d any news 
about “The Conquest;” whereupon a clerk jocularly replied, that tho 
vessel might bo afloat “ another year or two.'” How could she hope to 
wait so long? Why maintain the useless^truggle? She felt an acute' 
pain in her chest, Bhe had a distressing cough, and after walking a few 
yards, her legs habitually tottered, ami she was seized with a coM j>er- 
spiration. Mho now spoilt most of her time in bod —shivering with 4 
nervous chill, or else lost, as it were, in a kind of stupor. Klie realized 
that she was daily becoming weaker, and often murmured, “ All, if l could 
only die 1 ” This was the last favour she asked of God. Jfeuccforth, a 
miracle alone could save her; and she hardly wished to bo saved. She 
became quite indifferent to everything : fancying that she hail exhausted 
all human suffering, and that there was nothing left for her to fear. The 
last misfortune which now befell her did not even draw from her a sigh. 
One afternoon, while out of doors, sho had left her window open, and a 
sudden breeze, slamming tho blinds, caused a cliair, on which she had 
bung her easbmero shawl, to overturn. The shawl fell into the fire-place 
among the dying embers, and when Henrictte returned she found it half- 
burnt. It was her only remaining article of vahie, and she might at any 
time have sold it for several hundred francs. However, on realising this 
last calamity, she simply said to herself, “ After ail, what does it matter? 

1 shall be spared some three months’ suffering, that’s all.” And, with 
these words, sbo dismissed the matter from her mind, 

She, moreover, in nowise troubled herself about her 'rent when it. 
became duo in October'. “I shan’t be able to pay it,” she thought. “ Mme. 
Ohevassat will give, mo notice, and then it will all bo over.” To her great 
surprise, however, the female down-stairs did not at all scold Imr for not 
having the money ready, On the contrary, she volunteered lo ask the 
landlord to give her time, and this inexplicable forbearance gave Henrictte a 
week’s respite. At last, however, she woke up one morning feeling half- 
famished, but without a halfpenny in her possession, and, indeed, without 



anything for which she thought it«ossible to obtain money. So this, then, 
was the end; a little courage, and she would die of cold and starvation. But, 
willing as she had hitherto been to die, now, at this last hour, she shrunk 
from the prospect with affright. She knew that life meant either M. de 
Britain or Sir Tom, and yet she was afraid of death. After all, she was 
hut twenty years of age. Never had she felt sueh a longing to live—to 
live merely a month, a week, a day longer I If only her shawl had not 
been burnt! What could she do ? Glancing round her room she espied 
the embroidery on which she had Worked so long. This work waB, in point 
of fact, a dress of simple .material enriched with an exquisite design of 
marvellous workmanship in coloured silk. Unfortunately, the embroidery 
was only half-finished. 1 "Never mind, ” thought Henriette, ‘ 1 perhaps I may 
be able to obtain something for it.” Ami hastily wrapping it up, she 
carried it to the old crone who had already purchased her earrings, and 
subsequently her watch. 

The old woman stared in amazement on beholjling this marvellous 
sample of skill and patience, “-it’s really magnificent,” she said, “and, 
if it were finished, it would be worth a mint of money ; lmt as it is, no one 
could turn it to account.” However, after some little hesitation, she 
consented to give twenty francs for it, solely from love of art, she said ; 
’ for it was money thrown away. » 

These twenty francs were, for Henriette, an unexpected release. “They 
will last me a month,” she thouulit, resolving to live on dry bread alone ; 
“and who can tell what a month may bring forth?” And this uht'or- 
tunate girl’s mother had left her two-and-a-half million francs. Ah ! If 
eho had hut had a single fricipl to advise her in her inexperience ! But she 
had been faithful to her vow never to divulge her secret j and the most 
terrible anguish had never torn from her a single complaint. 

, M, de Britain knew this full well; for he still called regularly once, a 
week. His perseverance, which had at lirst inflamed Hennet.te’s courage, 
now tortured her most cruelly. “Ah, l shall be avenged I” she said to 
him one day. “ Daniel will come back.” 

■ But, shrugging his shoulders, ho answered,—“If yon,count upon that 
alone, you may as well surrender, and become my wife at once.” 

She turned her head from him with an expression of ineffable disgust. 
Rather the icy arms of Death ! It seemed, indeed, as if the long sleep 
would bo her only refuge from suffering. By the end of November her 
twenty francs were exhausted; and to prolong her existence she had to 
resort to the last desperate expedients of extreme destitution. She sold, 
in turn, everything that she could carry out of the house without being 
stopped by the door-keeper’s wife. First, she sacrificed her linen, then hor 
coverlet and curtains. She even removed the Wool from her mattress, 
and disposed of it in small parcels. Thus, at times she obtained a franc, 
at others half-a-frane, and at others again a penny to buy a roll. 

Christmas-day came, and she found herself hungry and shivering in her 
denuded romri. She wore but a single petticoat under her thin alpaca 
dress; she had nothing ,to cover herself with during the night. Two 
evenings before, iu a moment of utter misery, Bhe had written hor father a 
long letter. Ho had nevor answered it. She had written again the night 
before, and still there was no reply. “I am hungry,” she had said, 
“and have no bread. If by noon to-morrow you have not cmno to my 
assistance, an hour later I shall be dead.” Noon had come and gone—not 
a line, not a single word of message had she aeceived. It was all over. 
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Still frantically clinging to a last hope, jdie allowed herself till fouro’elock. 
She made all her preparations ; she told Mine. Chcvassat that she would 
he out during the evening, and after some difficulty procured on credit a 
small stock of charcoal. Then she wrote two letters,—a last one to her 
father, and the other to M. de Brevan. 

Having carefully closed her door, she next kindled two small fires, 
and, after commending her soul to God, lay down on her bed. It was then 
five o’clock. The fumes of the charcoal spread slowly through the room, 
bedimming the light of the flaring candle. It seemed as if some heavy weight 
were pressing on her temples, and by degrees she began to suffocate. 
Suddenly she felt a painful sensation in the chest; then a kind of delirium 
set in. She had a strange ringing in her ears; *her pulse beat with extra¬ 
ordinary vehemence ; nausea nearly convulsed her; and from time to time 
she felt as if her head were lfnrsting. At last the candle went out. Mad¬ 
dened by the Bensation of imminent death, she tried to rise, hut could not. 
She attempted to fry out, but her voice merely rattled in her tin oat. 
Then her ideas became utterly confused. Breathing seemed suddenly to 
cease, and she suffered no longer. 


* XX. 

A few minutes longer, and all would have been really over. The Count 
de'Ville-llandry’s daughter was dying ! In a moment she would.br dead. 
But at that precise instant Papa liavinet, the dealer in second-hand mer¬ 
chandise, living on the fourth lloor, chancejJ^to come out of his rooms. If he 
had left ns usual by the front staircase he would have heard nothing; hut 
providentially he turned to go down the back-stairs, and at that moment 
heard the poor girl’s death-rattle. In our egotistical times many a man 
would not liave troubled himself with the matter; but Papa liavinet at once 
hurried down to inform the .door-keeper. Many a man again would have 
been quieted by the composure the Chevassats displayed, and satisfied with 
their assurance that Hemiette was not at home. The old dealer, however, 
insisted on investigating the matter, and, in spite of the. door-keepers’ evi¬ 
dent reluctance, he compelled them to go up-stairs: and, indeed, by his 
language and example, induced nearly all the tenants to interest, them¬ 
selves in the ease. Again, it was Papa Kavinet who provided everything 
that was required when the poor girl was found stretched half-dead on her 
miserable bed. 

On recovering consciousness, Henriette’s first sensation was a very strango 
one. In the first place, she was utterly amazed at finding herself in a warm 
bed,—she who, for so many days, had endured all the tortures of bitter cold. 
Then, looking round, she was dazzled by the light of the lamp standing on 
the chest of drawers, and the beautiful, bright fire burning in the fire-place. 
Next, she beheld with stupefaction all the unknown women who were 
leaning over her attentively watching her movements. • Had her -father 
at last come to her assistance? No, that could not be, for he wmuld have 
been there * -ad sue looked for him in vain among all these strange people. 
Then understanding, from a remark made by one of the bystanders, that 
she had been rescued from death by chance alone, she was seized with a 
feeling of bitter grief. “To have suffered all that a dying person can 
Buffer,” she thought, “and then not to die after all!” At this idea she 
almost hated these people who were busying themselves around her. No 



clouot they 5iad brought her back to life, but would they enable her tn 
subsist ? 

She now clearly distinguished what was going on in her robin, and recog. 
nized the ladies from the first Boor, to whom mendacious Mother Chevassat 
was explaining that “her poor little pussy-oat ”had sadly deceived her 
affectionate heart in order to carry out her fatal purpose. “ You see, 1 did 
not dream of Buell a thing,” protested the abominable old female in a whin¬ 
ing tone. “A poor little pussy-cat, who was always merry, and this 
morhirfg yet sang like a bird. 1 thought she might be a little embarrassed, 
bat never suspected such misery. You See, ladies, she was as proud as a 
queen : she would rather have died than ask for assistance; and yet she 
knew she had only to say, a word to me. Why, in October, when I saw 
she would not be able to pay her rent, I readily became responsible for 
her? ” So saying, the infamous old hypocrite Lent over the poor girl, kissed 
her on her forehead, and tenderly resumed,—“ Didn’t you love me, eh, 
dear little pusBy-cat; didu’t you ? I know you loved poor old Mother 
Chevassat.” r 

Henriette shrank with horror and disgust fronreontact with the abomin¬ 
able old female’s lying lips. However, tno emotion this incident caused her 
did more to revive her than all the attention she received; but naturally, 
it was only after the doctor, who had been sent for, came and bled her, that^ 
she recovered the free use of her faculties. Then, in a faint voice she 
thanked the people round her for all their kindness, assuring them that she 
felt ranch better now, and might safely be left alone. Tho ladies from the 
first floor, miom curiosity hail brought up-stairs just as they were about to 
dine, thereupon slipped away i but Mine. Chevassat pertinaciously remained 
by the bedside, as if anxious to'ilnd herself alone with her victim. Scarcely 
had the others left than hor expression, look, and tone of voice completely 
changed. “ Well,’’she commenced, “ J suppose you are happy now ! You 
have advertised my house, and it will all be m the papers. Everybody will 
pity you, and tlnuk your lover a cold-blooded villain, who has let you die of 
starvation,”' The poor girl deprecated the charge with such a sweet, gentle 
expression of face, that a savage would have felt compassion; but then 
Mother Chevassat was whirl's called a civilized being. “ Yon know well 
enough, I should think,” she resumed in a letter tone, “ that dear M. Maxime 
•did all he could to save you. Only the day before yesterday he offered 
you his whole fortuno—” 

“Madame," stammered Henriette, “ have yon no mercy?” 

Mercy ?—Mme. Chevassat! Wliatajoktf! “ You would accept nothing 
from M, Maxime,” continued the old woman. “ Just toll me why, pray? 
You wanted to play the virtuous woman, eh ? Well; if that was so, why 
have yon accepted that ngly old miser’s offer? He’ll make life hard enough 
to yon. Ah, you have fallen into nice hands!” With a great effort, 
Henriette raised 1 herself on her pillows, and asked,—“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Oh, you know well enough! I’m not so surprised, for he has been 
looking after yon for a long time already.” ' 

Papa Hivinet, it should be mentioned, had discreetly withdrawn as soon 
as Henriette opened her eyes, so as to leave the women standing about at- 
liberty to undress her. She had therefore not seen the man who had saved 
her, and did not at all understand Mme. Chevassat’s allusions. “Explain 
yourself, madame; explain 1 ” she said. 

“Ah, upon my word Pit’s not difficult. Don’t you know that the man 
who ieard yon groaning, and brought us up here, is the old dealer on the 



fourth floor. Why, it’s he who’s presented you with all those bed tilings, 
and all that firing. And he won’t stop there, I’m sure, dust have a little 
patience, and you will soon know well enough what I mean." 

It must be borne in mind that Mother Chevassat had always pictured 
l'apa Ravinet to Henriette as an arrant scoundrel—no doubt to prevent 
her from offering him anything she might have to sell. “ What have I to be 
afnyd of ? ” asked Henriette. 

The woman hesitated for a moment, but at last replied—“If I told you 
w hy, you would simply repeat it to liipi as soon as lie comes back.” 

“No, I promise yon.” 

“ Swear it, on your mother’s sacred memory.” 

“I swear.” 

Apparently reassured by this solemn oath, the old woman drew closer to 
Henriette, and began in a l,fw voice,—“Well, I mean tills: if you accept 
what Papa Ravinet offers you now, in six months you will be worse than 
any of Mine. Hilaire’s girls. The old rascal has ruined more thau one who 
were just as good as you are. ' That’s his business; and, upon my word ! lie 
understands it. Now, forewarned is forearmed, 1 am going down to prepare 
you some soup, and shall be back by-and-bye. And above all, you hear, 
not a word ! ” . 

Once more had Mother Chevassat hurled Henrietta into an abyss of despair. 
“Croat God!’’said the poor girl, “can it really be that this old man’s 
generous assistance is anew snare V ” With her elbow resting on her pillow, 
her forehead supported hy her hand, her eyes streaming witjj tears, she 
endeavoured to collect her scattered ideas, and her meditations'might have 
lasted some time if she had not suddenly heard soinu one coughing at the 
door. She instinctively trembled, ami raideil her head. On the threshold 
of the room stood the old dealer looking at her. 

After a long conversation with tiie door-keeper, and some words with his 
amiable wife, Papa Ravinet had come up-stairs to inquire after his patient. 
Henriette guessed who he was, rather than recognised him ; for, although 
living in the same house, she had seldom met him before, and then only 
while quickly crossing the courtyard. “ So this,” she thought, “ is the man 
who wishes to ruin me,—the wretch whom I mmrt avoid.” it is true thatlthe 
dealer, with his mournful face, hi# thick, brush-like eyebrows, and his small 
yellow eyes, perpetually darting suspicious glances right ami left, was an 
enigmatical-looking personage, scarcely calculated to inspire confidence at 
first sight. However, despite the embarrassment Mother Chevassat’a 
statement caused heny Henriette none the less thanked him very heartily 
for his help, care, aud generosity in providing her with everything she 
wanted. 

“ Oh I you owe mo no thanks,” he said, “ f have only done my duty, 
aud very imperfectly too.” Thou somewhat grimly lie began to tell her 
that what he had done was nothing in comparison with wlmt he meant to do. 

How persuasively he talked, in hopes of winning llenriette’s confidence, 
and how she hesitated under the influence of Mother (flievassat's last 
Words; how at last, hy returning her her letters apparently intact, he 
succeeded in overcoming her antipathy, and obtained from her a promise 
to let him help her in her trouble—all this has been related in our first 
chapter. When the old dealer at last retired, and Henriette was left alone, 
she asked herself how far she ought to confide in him at the interview fixed 
for. the morrow. Had he not already guessed, by the direction of one of 
kA. letters, that she was the Count de ViHc-Haudry’s daughter ? And if 
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sko was to have kept anything from him, was it not precisely that very 
fact I Hence, she had best tell him everything. The more the poor girl 
thought over this strange adventure, the more she became convinced of 
Mother Chevassat’s deception and Papa Ravinet’s sincerity. He might 
help her, and then, perhaps, she would be able to wait for Daniel’s return 
and her own rehabilitation. Even if the old dealer deceived her, she 
would be no worse off than before, no nearer death than she had been a 
few hours previously. So, why not make the trial—tell him the whole 
truth, and ask him to advise her. • 

This is what Henrietta had made up her mind to do, when, at nine o'clock 
the next morning, Papa Kavinet ushered himself into her room. He was 
very pale, and his expression of face and tone of voice betrayed a feeling of 
mingled anxiety and emotion. “ Well ? ” fts^ed he, go absorbed in the one 
thought that he forgot even to inquire how the poor girl had passed the night. 

“I have made up my mind, sir; sit down, please, and listen to me,”' 
replied Henriette, pointing to a chair. , 

On leaving her the previous night, the old dealer had felt convinced that 
she would ultimately confide in him, but he had scarcely expected that she 
■ would do so so soon. “ At last 1 ” he exclaimed with beaming eyes and a 
strange, almost unnatural, gesturo of delight. 

“lam quite aware,” resumed Henriette in an impressive voice, “that 1 
am about to act most rashly. It is scarcely prudent to place oneself in the 
power of a stranger—especially when one has been warned not to trust him. ” 

“ Oh, mademoiselle,” interrupted Papa Ravinet, “ believe me—” 

“ I think,” she rejoined, speaking with even additional solemnity, “ that 
you would i.o the meanest am? worst of men if you deceived me. As it is, 

I rely upon your honour. ” And then, in a firm voice, she began to relate the 
story of her life, ever since that fatal evening when her father had 
acquainted her with his intention to give her a second mother. 

The old dealer had' sat down just in front of Henriette, and he fixed his 
eyes npou her as if anxious to enter into her thoughts, and anticipate her 
meaning. His face was all aglow with excitement, like the face of a 
gambler Watching the little white ball of the roulette table, which is about 
to’enrich or min him. At times it scqmed almost as if he had foreseen 
Jlouriotte’s terrible story, and experienced a bitter satisfaction at finding 
his presentiments confirmed. Every now and then, at certain phases in the 
poor girl’s narrative, he w'ould interrupt her and ejaculate, “ Ves, yes, of 
course that had to come next.” And, moreover, he was apparently even 
better acquainted than Henriette with Sarah Brandon and her band—as if, 
indeed, he had lived with them on terms of intimacy; and, whenever the 
occasion offered, he passed judgment on their conduct with amazing alacrity 
and assurance. “ Ah 1 There I recognise Sarah and Mrs Brian, he said 
at oue moment. “ Yes, Sir Tom never does otherwise,” he remarked a little 
Later on. “ That’s Maxime de Brdvan all over,” ho ejaculated on a third 
occasion. And, as the story progressed, he burst at times into bitter laughter 
or threatening'imprecations. “ What a trick ! ” he exclaimed at one point. 
“ What an infernal Bnare ! ” By-and-bye he turned deadly pale, and 
trembled on his chair, as if he felt ill, and were aboot to falL Henriette was 
at that moment giving him Daniel’s vorsion, as obtained from M. de Bvdvan, 
of M. de Kergrist’s death and Malgat’s disappearance—describing how it 
was that the unfortunate cashier hud left such an immense deficit, behind 
him; how he had been condemned to penal servitude; and how a btdv, 
Itelieved to be his, had boen found in a wood near Paris, However, the 
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dealer promptly regained his self-possession, and as soon as the poor girl 
had finished her narrative he sprang to his feet, and exclaimed in a 
threatening voice ; “1 have them now, the wretches !—this time I have 
them I ” Then, overcome with excessive excitement, he sank on to his chair 
again, covering his face with his hands. . 

Henriette was thunderstruck, and looked aghast at the old man, in whom 
she now placed her hopes. On the previous night she had already had some 
suspicions that he was not what he seemed to be, and now she was sure he 
was not. But then, who could he be ?* How coulil she hope to solve snch a- 
problem. All she divined was that Sarah Brandon, Mrs Brian, and Sir 
Thomas Elgin, as well us M. de Brdvan, had, at some time or other, coma 
into contact with Papa Kavinet, and that he bitted them mortally. That 
indeed Bcemcd certain, unless, indeed, the old dealer was seeking to deceive 
her—for Henriette, who had not yet quite dismissed her doubts, could 
not prevent this afterthought from flashing though her mind. However, 
Papa Kavinet had yi the meantime mastered his emotion. “Let no one, 
heuc forth, deny the existence of Providence I ” he exclaimed. “ Pools alone 
can do so. M. de Brdvan had every reason to think that this house would 
emtomb his crime as safely as the grave itself, and so he brought you here. 
And it hnppeus I must chance to live here as well,—I ! of all men,—apd 
he is unaware of it ! By a kind of miracle we are brought togrtlierunder this 
same roof—you, theCount de Ville-Hamlry’s daughter and myself,—and, at 
the very moment when dc Brdvan is about to triumph, Providence brings 
ns together, and our meeting effects his ruin! ” The old dealer’s voice 
evinced the fierce joy lie felt at the thought of approaching vengeance, his 
sallow checks Hushed with excitement, and his eyes shone move brilliantly 
than over. “K»r M. de Bvdvau was triumphing iast night," he continued. 
“ That woman Chovassat, bis confederate, bad watched you. and, observing 
your preparations for suicide, had bidden him rejoice, for at last he was 
about to got rid of you.” 

“ Is it possible ? ’ stammered Henriette with a shudder. 

Looking at her half surprised, the old man rejoined, “ What ! after ail 
you have seen of M. de Brcvan, didn't you over suspect him of planning 
your death ? ” 

“Why, yes 1 I sometimes thought so.” 

“You wore right in doing so, mademoiselle. Ah 1 you don’t know 
your enemies yet. But 1 know them, for I have had a chance of measur¬ 
ing the depth of their wickedness. And for your safety you ought to 
follow my advice.” ' 

“1 will, sir." 

Papa Kavinet was evidently a little embarrassed, bnt at last he said, 
“ Yon see, mademoisello, I shall have to ask you to trust mo blindly.” 

“1 will do so.” 

“Well, it is of the utmost importance that you should escape beyond 
reach of M. de Brevan : he must lose every trace of you, and, consequently, 
you must leave this house.” 

“ I will leave it.” 

“ And in the way I say ? ” 

“I will obey you in every point.” 

The last shadow of anxiety, hitherto overclouding the old dealer’s brow, 
vanished as if by magic.*. “Then all will go well,” he said, rubbing his 
fluids; “I guarantee the rest. Let us make our arrangements at once. 
l*have been here a long time, and that woman Cbevassat must be dying 



of curiosity. However, we must ijot let her suspect that we are aging m 
concert.” As if afraid that some inquisitive person might be listening 
outside, Papa Ravinet thereupon drew his chair close to ifenriette’s bed, 
and whispered, “As soon as I have turned my back, that woman will 
come up, burning with curiosity to know what has transpired between ns. 
You must pretend to be disgusted with me. Let her understand that you 
think me a wicked old man, who wants you .to pay the price of infamy for 
his services.” 

Heariette flushed crimson. “ But, monsieur,—” stammered she. 

“ Perhaps you dislike telling a falsehood ? ” 

“You see—I can’t, I fear. It wouldn’t be easy to lie well enough to 
deceive Mine. Che vassat. ”• 


“Ah, mademoiselle, you must do so! it <mn’t he helped. . By remem¬ 
bering the necessity, you may succeed in misleading her. Remember that 
we must fight the enemy with her own weapons. ” 

“Well, I will try,- sir.” 

“So be it. The rest is a small matter. At nightfall you must dress 
yourself, and watek for the moment when the door-keeper sets about 
lighting the gas. As soon as you see him on the frout staircase, make 
Juste and run down by the back-stairs. I will take measures to have 
Hhc woman Chevassat cither engaged or out of the house : and so you will 
find it easy enough to slip out without being perceived. Directly you 
aro in the street, turn to the right. At the first corner, in front of the 
great Auction-Mart, you will see a cab, with a‘coloured handkerchief 
like this protruding out of tlm window. .Tump into it at once. I shall 
be inside. There, that is all., you have to do. Have I made it all 


clear to you ” 

“ Oh, perfectly, sir! ” 

“ Then we understand each other. Do yon feel strong enough ? ” 

“Yes, sir. _ You may rely on me.” 

Everything passed off just as the old dealer had planned; and 
Ilenriette played her part so well, that at night, when her disappearance 
was discovered, Mother Chevassat was neither surprised nor disturbed. 
“ She was tired of life, the girl ! ” she said to her husband. “ i savait to 
her manner when I was up-stairs. Wc’li no doubt see her again at'-tfis 
Morgue. As tile charcoal failed to dotlio work, she has tried water instead.” 


XXI. 

Dear woman 1 She would not have gone to bed so quietly, nor have 
fallen asleep so comfortably, if she had suspected the truth. She owed 
most of her peace of mind to the certainty that Ilenriette had left the 
house bareheaded, with wretched, worn-out shoes on her feet, and nothing 
lmt one petticoat and a thin alpaca dl'ess on her body. Now she was 
quite sure that,-as the poor girl was in such a state of destitution, she 
would soon weary of wandering through the streets of Paris on this cold 
December: night, and would be irresistibly drawn towards the Seine. 
Unfortunately for the estimable female’s calculations, something very 
different happened. On being left alone in her room, after Papa Ravmet'a 
departure, Honrietto felt strengthened in her determination to trust the 
old dealer blindly : besides, she had, so to say, no other choice on earth. 
Accordingly, after receiving Mother Chevassat’s visit, and playing- tfce,\ 



part indicated by the dealer, ahe rose from her bed, and although Still 
very faint, installed herself by tho window watching for the time to act. 
At last the first shades of night fell over the great city, and the public 
clocks could be hoard striking four o’clock. With a lamp in his hand, 
tho door-keeper left his room and ascended tho staircase to light the gas on 
tire various landings. “ Now’s the time," murmured Henrietta; and casting 
a last look at the wretched room where she had-suffered and wept so much, 
and where, indeed, she had 'expected to die, she slipped out into tho 
passage, 'l’he back-stairs were quite dark, so that she was uot recognized 
by two persons she met as she went down. The courtyard, moreover, was 
deserted, and the door-keeper’s room unoccupied; so she crossed the hall, 
and with one bound reached tire street. Thirty er forty yards on tho left- 
hand she espied the cab iu which I’apa Raviuet was waiting for tier, and 
rmming towards it, she at on5e sprung in ; the driver, who had previously 
received his instructions, whipping up his horse as soon as lie heard the 
door slain. “And now, sir,” began Henriette, at once turning to tho old 
dealer, “ where are y*ou taking me ? ’’ 

H’iit; gas in the shops from time to time lighted up tho interior of the 
vehicle, and enabled her to see her companion's features. Ho was looking 
at her with manifest satisfaction; and a smile of friendly malice played 
upon his lips. “ Ah ! ” lie replied, “ that is a great secret. But you wilS, 
know soon, for the man drives well.” 

The poor horse went, indeed, as fast as if the five-frano piece which the 
driver had re -eived had infused the noble blood of tho swiftest racer into 
its veins. They drove down tho street at a furious late, turned at first 
to the right, and subsequently in several directions, and at last pulled up 
before a house of modest appe.ara.ucu. Papa Ravin ct promptly jumped out, 
and, havipg assisted Henriette iu alighting, drew her into the house, with 
.the words “ Von will see what a surprise l have in store tor you." Ou 
'Beaching the landing of the third floor the old man paused, took a key out 
"of liis pocket, and opened the door facing the staircase. Then, before she 
had lime to consider, llcnriofto found herself gently pushed into a small 
sitting-room, whore an eldetly lady was embroidering at a frame by tho 
light of a largo copper lamp. “Hear sister,” said Papa Ilavinet, still 
pausing on the threshold, “ hero *is tho young lady I spoke to you about, 
and who docs us tho honour to accept our hospitality.” 

The elderly lady slowly,pricked her needle into the canvas, pushed back 
tlio frame, and rose, y£hu Seemed some li fty years of age, and must originally 
have been beautiful. 1 But age and sorrow had whitened her lour autl 
furrowed her face, and habits of silence and meditation had given her lips 
a peculiar curve. Khe was dressed iu black, and in a provincial style ; 

‘‘.XmypnWcleoine, mademoiselle,” she said in a gravo voice. “ You will 
fimiiiWpr modest homo tho peace and sympathy you nee/d.” 

Hi tho meantime Papa Raviuct bad come forward; bowing to Henriette, 
lie said,—“I beg to present to you Mine. Bortolle, orrather, iny dear sister 
Marie, a widow, and a saint, who has devoted herself, to her brother, and 
has sagriiieed everything to him,—iter fortune, her peace, and very life.” 

Alt! "theffe whs no mistaking tin; look which Che old man gave his sister; 
ho plainly worshipped her. But, as if embarrassed by his praise, she 
interrupted him saying, “You told mo so late, Antoine, that I have not 
been able to attend to all your orders. However, the young lady's room 
iBjready, and if you like—” 

</ p Yes, we must show her the way.” 
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' Taking tip the lamp, the old ladv opened a door leading froth the parlour 
into a small, comfortably furnished room, where everything was exquisitely 
tidy, and which exhaled that fresh odour of lavender so dear to all house¬ 
keepers from the country. The bright lire on the hearth oast lustre on 
the polished furniture, and'the curtains were as white as snow. At one 
glance the old dealer had taken in everything; and, after a smile of 
gratitude addressed to his sister, he said to Henriotte,—“ This is your 
room, mademoiselle,” 

The poor girl was so touched ijjhat she sought in vain foy words to 
express her gratitude. However, Mme. Bertollc did not give iter time to 
speak, but showed her, spread outf on the bod, various articles iu white 
linen, a couple of petticoats, several pairs of stockings, ami a warm grey 
flannel dressing-wrapper, while at the foot were a pair of slippers. “This 
will answer for a change to-night, niadembiidle,” she said; “I hate 
provided what was most pressing : to-morrow we will see about the rest.” 

Big tears —tears of happiness and gratitude—now rolled down Hcnrietto’s 
pale cheeks. Yes, indeed ! this was a surprise, $nd a‘delicious ono, which 
iter new protector with his ingenious foresight had prepared for her. “Ah, 
you are so kind ! ” she said, giving her hands to brother anti sister,—“you 
are so kind ! How can I ever repay what you are doing for me?” Then 
jbvereoruiiig her emotion, and turning to Papa Ravinet, she adtled, “ But 
pray, who are you, sir,—you who succour a poor girl who is an utter stranger 
to yon, increasing the value of your assistance liy your great delicacy ? ” 

It was Mine. Bertolle who replied. “ My brother, mademoiselle,” saitl 
she, “is an unfortunate man, who has paid for a moment’s forgetfulness 
of duty with his happiness, prospects, and very life. Do not question 
him. Let him he for you wllkfc he is for all of us,—Antoine liavinct, 
dealer in curiosities.” 

Mme. Bertolle’s voice betrayed such great sorrow, silently endured, that 
Henrietta felt ashamed, regretting her indiscretion. But the old man 
intervened :—“ What I may say to you, mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, ‘ ‘ is, 
that you owe me no gratitude,—no, none whatever. I am doing what my 
own interest commands me to do ; and I deserve no credit for it. Wtiy 
do you speak of gratitude ? It is I who shall forever ho under obligations 
to you for the immense service you rcndif me.” 

Ho seemed to he inspired by his own words; his figure straightened, 
his eves flashed, tire, and he was on the point of letting, perhaps, some 
secret escape him, when his sister intervened, saying reproachfully,— 
“Antoine! Antoine!” 

“ You are right; you are right! my dear,” ho replied,—“ I am forgetting 
myself here; and 1 ought already to be hack in the Rue do la Grange. It 
is of the utmost importance that that woman Chevassat should not miss 
me a moment to-night.” 

He was already turning to leave them, when the old lady caught him by 
the arm, and said, “ You ought to go hack, I know ; only be careful! It 
is a miracle tliqt M. de Brcvan has never, met and recognized you during 
the year he has bcett coming to the house you live in. If such a misfortune 
, should happen now, our enemies might once more escape us. After the 
young lady’s desperate act, he would not fail to recognize the man who 
saved her. What can you do to avoid meeting him ? " 

“I have thought of that danger,” replied Papa Ravinet. “And when 
I get back, I shall tell the two Chevassats a little story to frighten 
them, so that they will advise de Brcvan never to appear there, except 
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night-time, as he formerly did.” Thereupon he bowed to Henrietta, and 
left With these words,—“ To-morrow we’will consult together.” A ship¬ 
wrecked mariner, saved from death at the last moment, could not experience 
a Bense of greater happiness than Henriette did when retiring to rest that 
night. Iier spirits had been additionally revived by the evening spent in 
company with Papa Itavinet’s sister. The widow, free alike from embar¬ 
rassment and affectation, possessed a kind of quiet dignity which showed 
itself in certain words and ways, which Henriette duly noted. Ruined all 
of a sudden, she did not say how'—some jnonths after her husband’s death— 
she had seen hereelf reduced from almost opulence to poverty, aud all its 
privations. This had happened some fitfe years previously ; since then she 
iiad practised the strictest economy, though never neglecting her appearance. 
She had but one servant: a woman who came for a couple of hours every morri- 
iug to clean and tidy the rooms! She herself did all the other work, washing 
and ironing her own linen, cooking only twice a-week, and eating cold meat 
on the other days, as much to save money as to save time : for her time had 
its value. She embrtndered for a fashionable shop, which paid her very 
good prices ; anil in the summer there were days when she earned nearly 
live francs, lluin had been a severe blow to her: she did not conceal it. 
but gradually she had become reconciled to her reduced position, and had 
practised economy with unflinching severity, and in the smallest details of 
overy-day life. At present, the very privations she imposed upon 
herself gave her, as it were, a kind of secret satisfaction, such as results 
from the consciousness of having accomplished a duty—a satisfaction all the' 
greater as the duty is harder to perform; though what duty hor's had b’eeh 
she did not say. “Mme. Bertolle is a noble woman," thought Henriette. 
when she retired that night, after a modest repast. But while rendering 
due homage to the character of her protector’s sister, she could not fathom 
the mystery which enveloped the lives of this worthy couple, which relenting 
fate had at last placed in her way. What was tho mystery ? For there was 
one; and, far from trying to eonceal it, they had begged Henrietta not to 
inquire i nto it. To make matters stranger, it seemed as if their past had been 
in some way connected with her own. How could that he, and how could 
their future depend in any way on her’s? But fatigue soon put an end 
tfl her meditations, and confused iler ideas ; and, for the first time in two 
years, she fell asleep with a sense of perfect security ; she slept peacefully, 
without starting at the slightest noise, without wondering whether her 
enemies were watching her, without suspecting the very walls of her room. 

When she awoke the next morning, calm aud refreshed, it was broad 
daylight, nearly ten o’clock; and a pale sun-ray was darting over the 
polished furniture. As she opened her eyes, she espied the dealer’s sister 
standing at the foot of her bed, like a good genius who had been watching 
over her slumbers. “Oh, how lazy I am ! ” she exclaimed,^ith a child’s 
hearty laugh, for Bhe felt quite at home in this little bedroom, where she 
had only spent a night: indeed, she felt as much at home here as she had 
been in her fathers mansion, when her mother was still alive; .and it 
seemed to her as if she had lived here many a year. “ My brother called 
about half-ari-hfuir ago,” said Madame Bertolle,* “ and wished to. talk with 
■ you, but we did not like to wake you. You needed repose so much 1 He 
will be hock in the evening, and dine with us.” 

The bright smile which had lighted up Henrietta's face faded away at 
ouye. Absorbed in the happiness of the moment, she had forgotten all her 
, doubles; and these few words recalled her to the reality of her position, 
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to the sufferings of the past and the uncertainty of the future. The good 
widow assisted her in rising ; and they spent the day together in the little 
pm lour, cutting out and making-up a black silk dress for which Papa Itaviuet 
had brought the material in the morning, and m hich was to take the piano 
of Henriette’s miserable, worn-out alpaca. When she first saw the silk, 
she remembered all the kind widow had told her of their excessive economy, 
and only succeeded with difficulty in checking her tears. “ Why should 
you go to such an expense V ” she sadly said. “ Would not a woollen dress 
have done quite as well '! The hospitality which you offer me must in 
itself be a heavy charge. I should never forgive myself for becoming a 
Bouree of still greater privations to such kind friends.” ■'* 

But Mine. Uertollo shook her head and replied, “Don’t he afraid, child. 
We have money enough.” f 

They had just lighted the lamp at dusk, when they heard a key in the 
outer door of the apartment; and a moment later Papa liavinet made his 
appearance. He was very red ; and, although it was, freezing out of doors, 
lie was streaming with perspiration. “I am exhausted,” said he, sinking 
into an ann-olnir, and wiping iiis forehead with liis coloured cheek hand¬ 
kerchief. “You can imagine how I have been running about to-day 1 I 
wanted to take mi omnibus to come home ; but they wore all full.” 

Hcurictte sprang to her feet, and exclaimed,—“ You have been to see 
my father?” 

“Ho, mademoiselle. Tlio Count do .YilleTTaudry loft his mansion a 
week ago.” 

A mad thought—the hope that her father might have separated from his 
wife—crossed llouriette’s mitgl. “Aiul the countess,” she asked,—“the 
Countess Saudi '! ” 

' “.She has gone with her husband. They are living in the Hue Icpolletici-, 
in a modest apartment over the office of the Pennsylvania Petroleum Com¬ 
pany. Sir Tom and Mrs Brian are there as noli. They have kept only 
two servants,—Kvncst, the count’s valet, and a woman called Cinrisse.” 

Honriotte failed to notice the name of the creature whose treachery had 
been one of the principal causes of her misfortunes. “Jlow could.my 
father have ever been induced to leave hjs house ? ” she asked. 

“He a dd it, mademoiselle, ten days ago.” 

“ Great God 1 My father must be ruined ! ” 

The old man bowed bis head. “ Yes i ” said ho. 

So thus the sad presentiments Hcurictte had felt, when first she hoard of 
the Pennsylvania Petroleum Company were redised. Put never, never! 
would she have imagined so speedy a downfall. “ My father ruined 1” 
she repeated, as if she were unable to realise the news. “ Ami only a year 
ago he had an income of nearly four-hundred thousand francs. Kino 
million francs swallowed up in twelve months ! nine millions ! ” And as 
the enormity of the amount seemed out of all proportion with the shortness 
of the time, she turned at last to the old dealer and said, “It cannot be. 
You must be mistaken, sir : lomo one lias misled yon.” 

Papa Bavinet smiled w ith bitter irony, and replied, as if much puzzled 
by ITenrictto’s doubts. “What, mademoiselle, can't you understand ibyet? 
Unfortunately, what 1 tell you is only too true ; and, if you want proofs—” 
So saying, lie drew a newspaper from liis poekefc and handed it to 
Henrietta, pointing out an article marked with a red pencil on the first page. 

The paper was one of those ephemeral financial sheets which are starM 
in Paris from time to time, and profess to teach people how to become riw-> 



in a very short time without running tlio least risk. This particular print? • 
which had been originated only a few months previously, was captivatingly 
entitled “La Prudence," Henriette turned to the article M. Kavinet had 
marked, and read aloud as follows:—“We shall never tiro of repeating to our 
subscribers the maxim, in one word, which forms the title of this journal,— 

‘ Prudence, prudence ! ’ Let our readers beware of trusting new enterprises. 
Out of a hundred affairs launched at the Bourse, fully sixty are simply 
down-right swindles, projected for the purpose of speedily easing fool-liardy 
speculators of their cash. Of the remaining forty, five-and-twenty savour 
fur too much of gambling, and must besregarded with suspicion; and even 
among the last fifteen a careful selection, must be made before we are able to 
name the few that offer safe guarantees. 

Henriette paused, unable to understand the meaning of all this trash; 
but Papa Kavinet remarked,That’s only the honey of the preface, the 
sirup intended to conceal the bitterness of the medicine, (loon, and you 
will understand.” Accordingly, she continued to read,—“ A recent event, 
wo ought to say a reepnt disaster, has just confirmed the soundness of our 
doctrines, and justifies hut too clearly our admonition to bo careful. A 
company, which started into existence last year with amazing suddenness, 
which filled all the papers with its flaming advertisements, and decorated 
every blank wall with its gigantic posters—a company which, according to 
its own ‘ puffs,’ was certain to enrich its shareholders, is already unable to 
pay the least dividend on its paid-up capital. As for the capital itself—but 
we will net anticipate events. All onr readers will have understood that wo 
refer to the Pennsylvania Petroleum Company, which, during the last week, 
l.as lieen the subject of such excited comment. Its shares, nominally worth 
fiOO fra. apiece, and issued at a largo premiuM), are now being quoted on the 
Bourse at from 90 to a 100 francs each.” Bor ,a moment Henriette’s grief 
prevented her from continuing. “ 0 Clod ! ” she murmured, weeping bitterly, 

“ () Clod ! ” But at last, mastering her weakness, she resumed her perusal. 

“ And yet, if over any company seemed to offer every desirable material and 
moral guarantee it was certainly this one. As its promoter and direetol 
figured a man who, in his day, was looked np to as a statesman endowed 
with rare administrative talents, and whose reputation for sterling integrity 
s<emed to he above all suspicion. Need wo say that this waB the much 
vaunted Count de Ville-Handry? When the company burst into being, 
tins high-sounding name was shouted from the housetops. It was the 
Count de Ville-Handry here, and the Count de Ville-Handry there. He 
was to enrich the country with a new branch of industry, and to change 
vile petroleum into precious gold. It was especially brought into notice 
that the noble count's personal fortune almost equalled the wholo of the 
new company’s capital—that is, 10 million francs. Hence he was described 
as risking his own money rather than other people’s. It is now a year since 
all these dazzling promises were made. What remains of them ? A certain 
number of shares worth but a fifth part of their nominal value yesterday, 
and worth, perhaps, nothing at all to-morrow, and, in addition, a more than 
doubtful capital. Who could have expected in our days to see Law’s 
Mississippi Scheme revived! ” , 

The paper fell from the poor girl’s hands. She had turned as pale as 
death, and Mme. Berlolle noticing how she staggered, took her in her arms 
to support her. “ How horrible,” murmured Henriette : “How horrible.” 

Sjtill, she had not yet read everything, and Papa Kavinet therefore picked 
iv the paper, and p ad the following paragraph aloud :—Two deiegat 

' h 



ef the shareholders of the Pennsylvania Petroleum Company are to sai 
this morning from Le Havre for Nf#v York. These gfentlemenhave been seni 
out by their fellow-feufferers to examine the land on which the oil-wells, 
which constitute the only security, are situated. Some people have gon« 
so far as to doubt even the very existence of such oil-wells. ” Again, on anothei 
page, under the heading of “ Miscellanea,’’there appeared the following lines 
“ The Count de Yille-Handry’s mansion was sold last week. This mag¬ 
nificent building, with the princely grounds attachod to it, was knocked 
down to the highest bidder for the sum of 875,000 francs. The misfortune 
is, that house and grounds are burdened with mortgages, amounting al¬ 
together to nearly 500,000 francs.” 

“All this is simply infamous,” stammered Henrietta in an almost in¬ 
audible tone. “ Nobody will believe such atrocious libels.” 

Papa Ravinot and bis sister exchanged loqks of distress. The poor girl 
evidently did not realise how her father had been duped; and yet, seeing 
her so crushed, they scarcely dared to enlighten her. At last, however, 
the old dealer, knowing but too well that uncertainty is always more 
painful than truth, ventured to say, “Your father is fearfully slandered, 
no doubt, but I have tried to inform myself, and two facts are certain. 
The Count de Ville-Handry is ruined ; and the Bhares of the company have 
fallen to 100 francs.” Changing his voice he added, almost in a whisper, 
“This has happened because it is believed that the capital of the company 
has been appropriated to other purposes, and lost in speculations on the 
Bourse. ” 

He hud been right in counting upon Henriette’s admirable energy of 
character. A glance of indignation.shot from her eyes, and instantaneously 
dried her tears; and with surprising fierceness she exclaimed, “ That’s an 
infamous slander I ” Inexperienced as she was, she nevertheless instinc¬ 
tively realised the terrible nature of such a charge, and perhaps, also, its 
natural consequences. And, greatly excited, she continued, “To accuse 
my father of such an abuse of confidence,—of embezzlement! Why should 
he have risked other people’s money on the Bourse? To procure more 
' money for himself ? An adventurer, having nothing to lose,-—a man eager 
to become wealthy, and ready to risk everything in tho attempt, might do 
that, but surely you wouldn’t expect such conduct from the Count de Ville- 
Handry,—a man whom everybody knows and respects,—a great nobleman, 
with a fortune of many millions of his own ! ” As she spoke, she shrugged 
her shoulders, and laughed contemptuously. 

“You forget, mademoiselle,” rejoined Papa Ravinct, with increased 
solemnity, “ that your fathor is no longer his own master. He has no more 
will or strength than a child: he is completely under the control of one of 
those formidable creatures, who seem to possess a philter, by which they 
con beguile the senses and destroy reason. You forget—” 

“I forget nothing, sir. My father is old; he is feeble; he is in love, 
and—credulous. People may have made him believe things that are not 
true, but no Pjjtwer on earth could convince him that a dishonest act is 
honest, andmtfch less induce him to commit such an act.” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” retojted the old dealer, “ I am perfectly convinced 
of Count de Ville-Hafiilry’s integrity, but I also know that he was utterly 
ignorant of business. What did he understand about these speculations 
be was drawn into ? Nothing at all. It is a difficult and often a dangerous 
thing to manage a large capital. They no doubt deceived him, cheated 
him, misled him, and drove him at last to the verge of bankruptcy.” 
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“Who?" 

Papa Jiavinet trembled on his chair, and, raising bis hands to the ceiling, 
exclaimed,—“ Who ? You ask who ? Why, those who had an interest 
in it, the wretches by whom he was surrounded,—Sarah, Sir Tom—” 

“ 1 don’t think the Countess Sarah looked with a favourable eye upon 
the formation of this company,” said Henrietta, shaking her head j and, 
noticing that the dealer was about to raise an objection, she continued,— 
“Besides, what interest could she have in ruining my father? Evidently 
none. His ruin meant her own, for she <tas absolute mistress of his fortune, 
and free to dispose of it as she chose.” 

Proud of the accuracy of her judgment, Henrietto glanced' triumphantly 
• at Papa ftavinet, who now realised that he musf striko a decisive ldow. 
Encouraged by a gesture fro*n his sister, he began : “Pray, lisfcon to 
me, mademoiselle. So far I have only repeated to you what is being said 
at the Bourse. As I told you, people say that tjjfe capital of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Petroleum Company has heon swallowed dp by unlucky speculations 
at the Bourse. But I don’t believe these reports. On the contrary, I am 
quite sure that these millions were not lost at tho Bourse, as they were 
never used for the purpose of speculating.” 

“Still-” 

“ Still they have none the less disappeared, and your father is probably 
the last man in the world to toll us how and where they have disappeared. 
But l know it; and, when it becomes a question of recovering these enor¬ 
mous sums, I shall cry out, ‘ Search Sarah Brandon, Countess do Ville- 
liandry; search Sir Thomas Elgin and Mrs Brian; search Maxima de 
Erevan, their wretched tool! ” ' 

Now at last a torriblo light broke upon ITonriette’s mind. “ Then,” 
stammered she, “these infamous slanders have only been concocted jo 
conceal an impudent robbery.” 

“ Quito so.* 

The young girl seemed to be making a groat effort to comprehend ; at 
last eiie said, “ And in that case, the articles in the papers— ” 

“ Were written by the wretches who have fobbed your father. Yes, 
mademoiselle, that’s the truth ! ” »And, shaking his fist with a threaten¬ 
ing air, Papa Itavinet added,—“ Oh ! there is no doubt of it. How long 
lias this paper existed ? Barely six months. It was established, you may 
l>o sure, with tho sole object of utilising it one day for publishing the 
articles you have just read. ” 

Although Henriette could not well understand by what ingenious com¬ 
binations such enormous sums could be abstracted, her doubts were con¬ 
quered by I’apa llaviuet’s air of earnest conviction. “Then,” said she, 

1 ' the wretches now mean to ruin my father entirely 1 ” 

“ They must do so for their own safety. The money has been stolen, 
you see : so there must be a thief. For the world and the law courts, the 
criminal will be your father.” 

“ For the law courts ? ” 

“ Yes, unfortunately 1 ” 

Tho poor girl’s eyes wandered from tho brother to tho sister with a 
terrible expression of bewilderment. At last she asked,—“Anil do you 
believe Sarah will allow my father’s name to be dishonoured iu that 
fashion—theijavno she bears, and was so proud of ? ” 

“ Sne wilMp*rhaps, even insist upon it.” 

“ Good haurens ! What do you mean ? Why should she J ” 
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Noticing her brother’s hesitation, the old lady took it upon herself to 
answer; Touching Henrietta’s arm, she said in a subdued voice, “Be¬ 
cause, you see, my poor child, no* that Sarah has obtained possession of 
the fortune she wanted, your father is in .her way; because, you see, she 
wants to be free—do you understand ?—free! ” 

Henriette uttered a cry of such horror that both the brother and the 
sister at once realised that she had not misunderstood the horrible meaning 
of that word “ free.” 

But, since the blow had fallen, thb old dealer did not think the rest need 
be concealed from Henriette. Rising to his feet, and, leaning against the 
mantelpiece, he addressed the terrified girl in these words, “Yon must at 
last learn to know the execrable woman who has sworn to ruin yon. 
I know, by my own experience, what crimes she is capable of; and I 
see clear in the dark night of her infernal intrigues. I know that this 
woman with the chaste brow, open smile, and soft eyes, has the genius and 
instincts of a murderess, and has never counted upon anything else but 
mimler for the gratification of her lusts.” The old man’s attitude and 
gestures alike revealed an eager, intense thirst for vengeance. Ho no 
longer measured his words carefully; but they overflowed from his lips 
as they came to his tongue boiling uuder the pressure of his rage. 

“Antoine !” said the old lady more than once,—“Antoine, brother 1 
I beseech you 1 ” 

But he did not even seem to hear this friendly voice, ordinarily all-power¬ 
ful. “And now, mademoiselle,” ho continued, “must I still explafh to 
you the simple and yet formidable plan by which Sarah Brandon lias suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining by one effitrt the immense fortune of the Ville-lfandry 
family ? From the first day, she realised that you were standing between 
her, and those millions : and so she attacked you first of all, A bravo and 
honest man, M. Daniel Okampcey, loved you ; ho would have protected 
you : therefore she got higfcout of the way. Society might have interested 
itsedf in you, and have taken your side ; so she beguiled your father to 
slander you, ruin your reputation, and expose you to the contempt of the 
world. As you might, perhaps, have tried to find a protector, and have 
secured one, she placed by your side her-wretched tool and spy, a forger, a 
criminal whom she knew capable of what even an accomplished galley- 
slave would have shrunk from with disgust and horror : 1 mean Maxinie 
do lire van.” 

The very excess of Henrietta’s emotion had partially restored her 
energy, and she exclaimed : “ But havn’t I told yon, sir, that Daniel him¬ 
self confided me to M. de Brevan’s care ? Havn’t I told you—” 

The old dealer smiled almost contemptuously, and continued,—“What. 
does that prove? Nothing hut M. de Erevan’s skill in carrying out 
Sarah Brandon’s orders. In order to obtain more complete mastery over 
you, he began by obtaining mastery over M. Champcey. How he sue-, 
ceeded in doing so, I don’t know. But we shall know it when we want 
to know it; for We are going to liud out everything. To resume, 
however. Through M. de Bn'van Sarah was kept informed of all your 
thoughts and hopes, of every word, you wrote to M. Champcey, and 
of all he said in reply; for no doubt he did answer, and they sup¬ 
pressed his letters, just as they, very probably, intercepted all of yours 
which you did not post yourself. However, as long as you remained 
under your father’s roof, Sarah could attempt nothing against your'life, 
and so she determined to make you fly from home, and Sir Tom’s-meaa 
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persecutions served their purpose. Ycm thought, and perhaps still thinjc,' 
that the sooandrel really wanted your hind. Undeceive yourself. Your 
enemies knew your character too well to hope that you would ever break 
your word, and become faithless to M. Champeey. But they were bent 
upon handing you over to M. de Br<5van. And so, poor child I you 
were handed over to him. Maxima had no more idea of marrying yon 
than Sir Tom had; and when he dared to approach you with open 
arms, he was quite prepared to be rejected with disgust. But he had 
received orders to add the horror of_his persecutions to the horror of 
your isolation and destitution. For he was quite sure, the scoundrel! 
that the secret of your sufferings would be well kept. He had care¬ 
fully chosen the house in which you were to dje of hunger and misery. 
The two Chevassats were bound to be his devoted accomplices, even 
unto death, and thus he hiftl the amazing boldness, and inconceivable 
brutality, to watch your slow agony. No doubt he became quite im¬ 
patient at your delaying suicide so long. Finally, you were driven 
to it; and your diSith would have realised their atrocious hopes, if 
Providence had not miraculously stepped in,—that Providence which 
always, sooner or later, takes its revenge, whatever the wicked may say 
to the contrary. Yes, these wretches thought they had now surely got 
rid of you, when I appeared upon the scene. That very morning, the 
woman Chevassat had no doubt told them, ‘She’ll do it to-night !’ 
And that same evening, Sarah, Mrs Brian, and Sir Tom no doubt hopefully 
asked each other, ‘ Is it all over ? ’ ” 

Poor Henriotte had remained listening with pallid cheeks, parted lips, 
and dilated eyes. It seemed to her as if a sun-ray were sullenly illumin¬ 
ating tho dark abyss from which she hart boen snatched. “Yes," she 
said, “yes : now I see it all.” Then, as the old dealer, out of breath, and 
hoarse with indignation, paused for a moment, she asked,—“ Still, there 
is one circumstance I scarcely understand : Sarah insists that sho knew 
nothing of the forged letter by means of which Daniel was sent abroad. 
She told me, on the contrary, that she had wished to keep him hero, 
because she loved him, and he loved her.” 

“ All I don’t believe those lies,” interrupted Madamo Bertolle. 

“No, certainly not! We ought not to believe such things,” said Papa 
Raviuet, scratching his head. “ And yet, I wonder if there is not some 
new trick in that. Unless, indeed— But no, that would bo almost too 
lucky for us : Unless Sarab were really in love with M. Champeey ! ” 
And, as if he were afraid of having given rise to hopes founded upon this 
contingency, he immediately added—“ But let us return to facts. 
When Sarah was sure of you, she turned her attention to your father. 
While they were slowly murdering you, she profited of the Count do Villo- 
Ilandry’s inoxporieuce to lead him into a path at the end of which he was 
bound to leave his honour behind him. Just observe that the articles you 
road are datod on the very day you would probably have died. That i» 
clear moral proof of her crime. Thinking that she had got rid of you, 
she evidently said to herself, ‘And now for the father.’” 

“Good heavens I” cried Henriotte. “Yes,‘the proofs are coming out; 
the crime will bo disclosed. I have no doubt the murderers told each 
other that tho Count de Ville-Handry would never survive such a foul 
stain on his honour. And so they dared everything, feeling sure that he 
wdild carry the secret of their wickedness with him to the grave.” 

.Papa Ravinet leisurely wiped the perspiration from his brow. “Yes,” 



said he in a hoarse voice, " that was probably, indeed' certainly, Sow Sarah 
Brandon reasoned in her own minfl. 1 ’ 

‘ * What! yon knew all this ? ” rejoined Henriette, with flashed ohceks and 
burning eyes. “ You knew that they were murdering my father, and you 
did not warn him ? Ah, that was cruel cautiousness I ” And like a young 
lioness she dashed towards the door. 

But Mme. Bertolle intercepted her, and cried, “Henriette, my poor 
child I where are yotr going f ” 

"To save my father, madame. ferhaps at this very moment he is strug- 

« n the lsst agonies of death, just as I struggled only two nights ago;” 

excitement, she had caught hold of the door-knob, and endeavoured 
to move the old lady out*pf the way. 

However, Papa Rayinet now intervened, and clasping Henriettas arm, 
he said to her impressively, “I swear to you,%iademoiselle, by all you hold 
tacred, and my sister will swear to you in like manner, that your father’s life 
isinno kind of danger.” On hearing this the poor girl gave up the struggle; 
but her face jtill wore an expression of harassing anxiety. ‘‘ Do you wish 
to prevent our triumph ?” continued the old man. “Would you like to 
warn our enemies, put them on their guard, and deprive us of aU hopes of 
revenge ? ” Henriette passed her hand across her brow, as if endeavouring 
to recover hor peace of mind. “Kemember,” resumed the dealer in 
a persuasive voice, “remember that such imprudence would save our 
enemies, without saving your father. Pray consider and answer me. Do 
you really think that your arguments would be stronger than Sarah 
Brandon’s ? You cannot so far underrate your enemy’s diabolical cunning. 
Why, she has no doubt taken all possible measures to keep your father’s 
faith in her unshaken, and fo let him die aB he has lived, completely 
deceived by her, and murmuring with bis last breath words of supreme 
love.for the woman who kills him.” 

These arguments were so peremptory, that Henriette let go the door-knob, 
and slowly returned to her seat by the fire. And yet she was far from 
being reassured. “ If I were to appeal to the police,” she suddenly proposed. 

“ Poor child! ” said Mme. Bertolle, who had sat down by her side and 
taken her hands in her own. “Don’t you see that this creature’s whole 
' power lies in the fact that she employs*means which are not within the 
reach of human justice. Believe me, my child, it is best for you to rely 
blindly on my brother.” 

Once more the old dealer had resumed his place by the mantelpiece. 
“Yes, Mile. Henriette, rely on me,” said he. “ I have as much reason to 
curse Sarah Brandon as you have, and perhaps I hate her more, llely on 
me ; for ipy hatred has now been watching and waiting for years, over 
anxious to reach her, and secure revenge. Yes, for long years 1 have been 
lying in wait, thirsting for vengeance, and pursuing her tracks with a Red' 
Indian’s unwearied perseverance. I have associated with the lowest of tho 
low, and stirred up heaps of infamy to find out who she really is, and who 
her accomplices are, whence they came, and how they have met'together 
to plot such fearful crimes,—and I have found out everything. And yet 
in Sarah Brandon's whole career,—albeit a career* of theft and murder,— ' 
I have not so far found a single fact which might bring her within tho 
reach of' the lftw, so cunning is her wickedness.” Then, as his f&co 
brightened with sn air of triumph, he added, in a louder voice, “However, 
this time success seemed to her sb sure and so easy, that she lias neglected 
her usual precautions. Eager to enjoy her millions, and weary of affect- 
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ing love for your poor father, she has tbeen too eager. And she is lost, if 
we on onr side only know how to he prudent. As for your father, 
mademoiselle, I have my reasons for feeling safe about him. According 
to your mother’s marriage-contract, and in consequence of a bequest of two 
millions and a-half left her by one of her uneles, your father’s estate is 
yonr debtor to the amount of three millions; which sum is invested in 
mortgages on his Anjou estates. He cannot touch that money, even if he 
became a bankrupt. Should he die before you, that sum remains still 
yours j and it is only in the event of%our dying the first, that it would go 
to him. How Sarah is so insatiable that she has sworn she will have these 
three millions as well.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Henrietta, “You are right! It is Sarah’s interest 
that my father should lives and so he will live, as long as she does not 
know whether I am dead or alive—in fact, as long as she does not know 
what has become of me.” 

“ And she must jiot know that for some time to come," chimed in the old 
man. “ You ought to see how anxious your enemies are, since you have 
slipped out of their hands. Last night that woman Chevassat had come 
to the conclusion that you had gone out of the world altogether; but this 
morning matters looked very differently. Maxime de Brd van had been there, 
making a terrible row, and beating her (God forgive him !) because she had 
relaxed in her watchfulness. The rascal! He has been spending the whole 
day in running from the Prefecture de Police to the Morgue, and back 
again. Destitute as you were, and almost without clothes, they ask them¬ 
selves what could have become of you ? I, for my part, did not show; and 
the Chevassats are fur from suspecting that I dabbled in the matter. Ah I 
It will soon be our turn; and if you will only accept my suggestions, 
mademoiselle, everything will one day come right again.” 

It was past nine o’clock when the old dealer, his sister, and Henrietta 
sat down to their modest meal. In the interval a hopeful smile had re¬ 
appeared on Henriette’s face, and she looked almost happy, wheD, about 
midnight, Papa Ravinet left them with the Words,—“To-morrow evening 
I shall perhaps have some news. I am going to the Ministry of Marine.” 

Precisely at six o’clock on, the following evening he again put in an 
appearance, this time carrying a carpet bag, and gesticulating so strangely, 
that it really seemed as if he had gone mad. “ I want some money ! ” he 
cried out to his sister as soon as he entered. “ I am. afraid I have not 
enough ; and make haste: I have to be at the Lyons Railway Station at 
seven o'clock." 

“What is the matter? What are you going to do?” asked both his 
sister and Henrietta, plainly alarmed by his strange manner. 

“ The matter ? ” he rejoined. “ Why, nothing I Only Heaven itself has 
declared in our favour. I went to the Ministry of Marino to-day. ‘ The 
Conquest ’ will remain another year in Cochin China; but M. Champcey is 
coming back to Europe. He was to have taken passage on board a merchant- 
vessel, 1 The Saint Louis,’ which is expected at Marseilles every day, if 
indeed she has not already come in. And I—1 am going to Marseilles, for 
I must see M. Champcey before anybody else can see him.” Then as soon 
as his sister had handed him a couple of thousand francs in bank notes, 
and Henrietta had written a short note of introduction to Daniel, to serve 
tin case of need, he rushed out, exclaiming,—“ To-morrow I will send you ; 
a telegram! ” ' 
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I? there ig a civilized profession more arduous than others it is surely the 
sailor's—so arduous, indeed, that one is almost disposed to ask hoy men 
can bo found bold enough to embrace it, and firm enough in their resolution 
not to abandon it after a first trial. Not, however, on account Of the peril 
and fatigue connected with it, but because it constitutes an existence 
unlike all others, in many instances quite incompatible with the exercise 
of free will. The sailor is usually most attached to his home. Many, one 
might almost say most sailors, are married ; and by a kind of (special grace 
they are apt to enjoy their short happiness on, shore, as if it were destined 
to lie eternal, and quite indifferent as to what the morrow may bring forth. 
But behold! one flue morning, all of a sudden, a letter comes from the 
Admiralty. It is an order to sail. The seaman insist go, abandoning 
everything and everybody,—mother, family, and friends,—perhaps tins 
wife he has married the day before, or the young mother smiling beside 
her first-born’s cradle, or the sweetheart who was but just now looking 
joyfully at lier bridal veil. He must start, and stifle the ominous 
voices rising from the depths of his heart, which ask him, “ Will you 
ever return? and, if so, will you find them all, your dear ones? and, if 
you find them, will they not have changed? will they have preserved 
your memory as faithfully as you will have preserved their’s ? ” lu reality, 
it is only in comic operas that sailors are seen singing tlicir most cheerful 
songs at tho inotne it of starting on a long and perilous voyage. Their 
leave-takings are almost always sad and solemn. Such, jndeed. was the case 
when “ The Conquest” sailed,—with Daniel Champcey on hoard as second 
lieutenant. • On reaching Rochefort at five o’clock in the morning, he at onee 
weut on hoard, and slept the first night in his berth. Narly tho next day 
the ship weighed anchor. Daniel probably suffered more than any other 
man oil hoard, though he succeeded in afieeting a certain air of indilicrencc. 
Tho thought that he had left Ilcnriette in the hands of adventurers, who 
were capable of anything, caused him constant anxiety and grief ; and now, 
for the first time, a thousand doubts assailed him concerning Maximo do 
Brcvan : would he not be exposed to terrible temptation on being thrown 
thus suddenly into the society of a great heiress ? Might he not some day 
covet her millions, and try and profit of her peculiar situation, in order to 
win them for himself ? Daniel believed too firmly in llonrietto to apprehend 
that she would even listen to tie Brcvan. But he reasoned, very justly, 
that she would find herself in a desperate condition indeed, if M. de Bid van 
turned traitor and went ovcg to the enemy—that is, tho Countess Sarah. 
“ And yet," thought Daniel, “ my last directions were to urge her to trust 
implicitly in Maxime, and follow his advice as if it were my own ! ” 

Ill tho midst of this anxiety, he hardly recollected that ho had also in¬ 
trusted Maxime with everything he possessed. What was money to him 
ill comparison with Henriottc ? His thoughts were tis gloomy as ever, when 
.a week after the sailing of “The Conquest” a violent tempest arose, 
endangering tho vessel’s safety for fully three days. As the ship tossed to 
and fro, and the crew battled manfully with tho elements, Daniel’s anxiety 
for Uenrietto- was vanquished by a sense of official responsibility; anq 
when at last the storm was conquered, he was actually able to enjoy a 
good night’s rost, the first ho had had since leaving Paris. On awaking, ho- 



was surprised to feel comparative peace of mind. Henceforth his fate 
was no longer m lus own hands : it had been proved, beyond doubt that 
he was unable to control events ; and thus resignation crept into the place 
of anxiety, llis only hope was that he might, perhaps, soon receive a letter 
' from Henriette, or maybe find one waiting for him on reaching his destin¬ 
ation. For it was quite possible that “ The Conquest ” might be outstripped 
by some speedier vessel, starting three weeks later or so from France. She’ 
was an old wooden sailing frigate, and fully justified her evil reputation as 
the worst sailer of the French fleet. Jdoreover, an alternate excliauge of 
calms and gales kept her much longer than usual on the voyage, a most 
tedious and uncomfortable one. The ship was indeed so crowded with 
passengers, that seamen and officers had hardly half the space usually 
allotted to them on board. In addition to her crew,\ghe earned half a 
battalion of marines, and a Hkndred and sixty mechanics WLvarious kinds, 
whom the government was sending out for the use of the colony. .Some of 
these artizaus, who had determined to settle in Cochin China altogether, had 
their families with them ; others, who were younger men, were merely going 
out to have an opportunity of seeing foreign lands, and earn, perhaps, a 
little money. They were occasionally called upon to assist in handling the 
ship, and, on the whole, they wore orderly and willing enough, with the 
exception of four or five, who proved so unruly, that they had to be put in 
irons on two or three occasions. 

Time passed by, and “The Conquest” had been out throe months, when 
one afternoon, whilst Daniel was superintending a difficult inameuvre, he 
was suddenly seen to stagger, raise his arms, and fell back on to the deck, 
Several Reamen at once ran towards him and raised him up, lmt be gave no 
sign of life, and blood poured freely from his month and nostrils. Daniel 
had won the hearts of all the crew by his even temper, strict attention to 
duty, and kindness when disengaged towards all who ramo in contact 
with him. Hence, as soon as the accident became known, milois and 
officers hurried to the spot from all parts of iho vis: el. What had 
happened? Why had he fallen? Ho one could toll; for no one had seen 
anything. However, he must be seriously hurt if the large pool of blood 
staining the deck was at all acceptable as evidence, lie was promptly 
carried to the infirmary; and* as soon as lie recovered his senses, the 
surgeons discovered the cause of his fall and fainting. Jle had a severe 
wound on the back of his head, a little behind the lift car,—a wound such 
as a heavy hammer in the hands of a powerful man might have produced. 
Who had dealt this terrible blow, which a miracle alone had apparently 
prevented from crushing the skull? Ko one could explain it—neither the 
surgeons nor the officers standing round the wounded man’s coueli; and 
when at last Daniel himself could be questioned, he knew no more about 
it than the others. There had been.no one standing near him; nor had 
he seen anybody approach him at the time of the accident: thu blow, 
moreover, bad been so violent, that he had at once fallen down unconscious. 
These particulars were soon reported among the sailors ajnl passengers on 
deck, and were at first received with incredulous smiles, and, when they 
could not longer be doubted, with bursts of indignation. What! Lieut. 
Chatnpccy had been struck on deck, in broad daylight I How ? By whom ? 
The whole aflair was so mysterious that the captain at once ordered a 
Sjearohing enquiry. At length some hairs and a clot of blood were noticed 
on a bear y pulley among the rigging, and seemed to furnish some kind of 
.explanation. It was surmised that the rope to which this pulley was 
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' fastened had slipped through thejmnds of one of the sailors engaged in the 
rigging, during the manoeuvre superintended by Daniel, and that the man, 
frightened by’the consequences of his awkardnesa, but, nevertheless, pre¬ 
serving his presence of mind, had drawn it up again so promptly that ho 
had not been noticed. Could it be hoped that lie would accuse himself ? 
' Evidently not. Besides, what would be the use of it ? The wounded 
man himself was the first to request that the inquiry might be stopped. So 
at the end of a fortnight, when Champcey returned to duty, his shipmates 
ceased talking of the accident. Siicb things frequently happen on board 
ship, and besides, the idea that “ The Conquest ” was approaching her 
destination now filled every mind, and furnished the exclusive topic of 
conversation. And really, one fine evening, just as the sun was setting, 
they came in sight of land, and the next morning, at daybreak, the frigate 
sailed into the Dong-Nai, the king of Cochin Chinese rivers, which is so 
wide and deep, that vessels of the largest tonnage can ascend it without 
difficulty as far as Saigon. Standing on dock, Daniel watched the 
scenery of the river banks—strange in aspect, and "exhaling pestilential 
fevers from their black yielding slime. Mangoes and mangroves, with 
supple, snake-like roots extending deep under the water, east a refreshing 
shadow on either side, and in their rear, every shade of green'was in turn 
presented to the eye, from the bluish, sickly hue of the idrys to the dark, 
metallic tinge of the s*enia. Farther inland, wild vines and lianes, aloes, 
and cacti formed impenetrable thickets, from which, like fluted columns, 
sprang gigantic cocoa and graceful aroca-palms. Here and there, through 
occasional clearings, one could perceive, stretching as far as the horizon, 
a vast expanse of fever-breeding marsh-land—an immense slough covered 
with undulating vegetation, which opened and closed again under the 
breeze, like the sea itself. “Ah I that’s Saigon, isit? ” exclaimed a merry 
voice at Daniel’s side. He turned and espied his best friend on board, the 
first lieutenant, who, offering him a telescope, added with an air of satisfac¬ 
tion,—“ book ! there, do you tee? At last we’ve reached our destination. 
In two hours, Champcey, we shall be riding at anchor.” 

In the distance ono could, indeed, detect against the deep blue sky the 
outlines of the curved roofs of the Saigon pagodas ; but another long hour 
was to elapse before, at a turn in the river, tho town itself appeared to 
view—scarcely aB handsome and as inviting as French geographers would 
have us to believe. Saigon in those days mainly consisted of one wide 
street running parallel with the right bank of the Dong-Nai—a primitive, 
unpaved street cut up into ruts, interrupted every now and theu by large 
open spaces, and having on either side a succession of monotonous timber 
bouses roofed with rice-straw or palin-leavos. Thousands of boats were 
moored along the river-bank, forming, as it were, a kind of floating suburb, 
tenanted by a strange medley of Annamites, Hindoos, and Chinamen. At 
a short distance from the river rose a few massive buildings roofed with 
red. tiles, and here and there on the outskirts appeared some Annamite 
farm nestling among copses of areca-palms. Finally, on an eminence, 
Daniel beheld the citadel, serving both as an arsenal and as the residence 
of the French commander, just as in former times it had sheltered the 
Spanish colonel. Any town whore- we may happen to land after a pro¬ 
tracted voyage has always certain attractions, so that all the officers of vhe 
“Conquest,’* excepting the few on duty, went ashore as soon as the ship 
cast anchor. Most of them at once repaired to the government house to 
inquire whether any letters from France had arrived before them. It,. 
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indeed, so happened that a couple of shifter sailers—a French vessel and 
an Knglish clipper, -which had started nearly a month after the “ Compiest” 
—had already reached Saigou a week or so in advance of the dilatory old 
frigate, and among the letters they carried there proved to he two for 
Daniel. He received them with feverish hands and beating heart. Hut on 
glancing at the addresses he at once turned pale—for on neither of them did 
he recognise H enriette’s handwriting. However, ho tore open the envelopes, 
and glanced at the signatures. The first letter -was signed, “Maxima de 
Brdvan; ” and the other, “ Countess d^ille-Handry,” ride Sarah Brandon. 
Daniel commenced with the latter, in which, after informing him of her 
marriage, Sarah described at great length Henriette’s conduct on the 
wedding-day. “Any other person but myself,• she said, “would have 
been incensed at this atrocious insult, and would have profited of her 
position to revenge herself. “But I, although not usually of a forgiving 
mind, will forgive her, Darnel, for your sake, and because I cannot see any 
one suffer who has loved you.” Finally, Sarah’s letter ended with the 
following postscript f* “ All! why did you not prevent my marriage, whoa 
you might have done so by a word ? They think I have reached the height 
of my wishes, and yet in truth I have never been more wretched.” 

This letter fairly onraged Daniel, who thought ho could detect a strain 
of covert irony in every line. “This miserable woman laughs at me,” he 
mused; “and when she pretends she will forgive llciwicbtc, she really means 
that shethates her, and is determined to persecute her,” However, he 
was fortunately somewhat reassured by Maxima's note. M. do lirovan 
confirmed Sarah’s account of the wedding fracas, adding, moreover, that 
Milo. Iicnrictto was very sad, out resigned; and that iior step-mother, 
treated her with tho greatest kindness. Curiously enough, ho did not say 
a word of the large amounts intrusted co his care, nor mention the sale of 
Daniel’s landed property, nor the price he had obtained for it. However, 
Daniel did not notice this : all his thoughts were for Hcnrietto. “Why 
lias she not written,” he asked himself, ‘'when both the others found 
means to write ? ” 

Overwhelmed with disappointment, he sat down on a wooden bench near 
one of the windows of the office whore tho letters vvero distributed, and 
travelling back in thought to France, he fancied himself once more under 
the trees in the count’s garden. There, in tho pale moonlight, lie thought 
be could again discern the form of liis beloved as she stole towards him 
between the ancient elms. But a friendly touch on the shoulder suddenly 
recalled him to reality. Four or five brother officers were standing around 
him, gay; and smiling : “Well, Champcey,” they asked, “ are you coming?” 

“Where?” - 

“ Why, to dinner I ” And as he looked at them with the air of a mini 
who has just woke up and not yet had time to collect his thoughts, they 
continued,” Yes, to dinner. • It appears Saigon possesses au admirable 
French restaurant, the cook of which is not merely a Parisian, but a great 
culinary artist as well. Come, get up, and let ns go.” 

In Daniel’s frame of mind,’ however, solitude had irresistible attractions, 
and he trembled at tile idea of having tt» tear himself away from his gloomy 
reverie, and take part in some careless conversation. “I can’t dine with you 
to-day, my friends,” he said to his comrades. 

“fYou are joking.” 

“No, I’m not. I must return on board.” 

Then only wero tho others struck by his sad expression ; and, changing 
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their tone, they asked him with evident concern, “ What is the matter, 
Champeey ? Have you heard of any misfortune, any death ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Yon have had letters from France, I see.” 

/ “They bring me nothing sad ; but I was expecting news, whieh hasn’t 
‘como; that’s all.” 

“Oh? then you must come with us.” 

“ Don’t force me, pray : I should prove a sorry companion.” 

Despite all their efforts they fajjed to induce Daniel to change his mind, 
and at the door of the government house they went their way, whilst he sadly 
retraced his steps towards the harbour. He speedily reached the hanks of 
the Dong-Nai; but herp ho encountered difficulties which ho had not 
previously thought of. The night was so dark, that he could hardly pick 
his way along an uncompleted wharf, strewn with enormous stones and 
piles of timber. Not a light in all the native huts around ; and despite all 
liis efforts he could but barely discern the dark outl ines of the vessels lying at 
anchor in the river, and tho lighthouse rcilcctor obscured by the fog. He 
called in vain. No voice replied. The surrounding silence was brut , 
only by the low wash of the river as it flowed along. “ How on earth, 
thought Daniel, “shall I find our boat ?” (Still, after along and patient, 
search, he did succeed in finding it moored and half lost amidst a croud 
of native craft. However, tho boat seemed to be empty, and it »:■, 
only on going aboard that he discovered a boy fast asleep in the bottom, 
wrapped up in a strip of carpet used to cover tiie officers' seats. Lhuii ’ 
shook him testily, and the youngster slowly rose, grumbling evi.U-i ’i , 
with annoyance at having his,sleepdistliri>od. “ Well, what’s the mull'r '! : 
lie growled. 

' “ W here are tiie men ? " aske Daniel. 

Quite awake now. the lad. who had good eyes, managed to discern 
(’hampoey's gold epaulets, and immediate] " becoming most rospuciful, 
replied, “ Lieutenant, all the. men are in town.” 

“ How so? All of them? ” 

“Why, yes, lieutenant I When you came, ashore the first lieutenant 
told fin- boatswain, that as he and the other officers would not return on 
board till late, the men might go and eat a mouthful, and drink a glass, 
provided none of them got drunk.” 

Daniel now remembered this circumstance, which'he had momentarily 
forgotten. “ And where did the men go ? ” he a- lied. 

“ 1 don’t know, lieutenant. - ’ 

Daniel looked at the large, heavy boat, as if asking himself whetliev i, L 
could row it back to “Tho <'oin|iiost ’’ with the mere assistance of Un¬ 
hid. No, on reflection, that ini impracticable. “Well, go to sleep 
again,” he said to the hoy. And jumping on shore again, without ill tim¬ 
ing a word of disappointment, he turned to go in search of his comrade-', 
when he suddenly perceived a man whose features it was impossible l.. 
distinguish in. the darkness, spring as it were out of the fog. “ Who arc 
you? ” asked Daniel. 

“Mr Officer,” answered the man in an almost unintelligible jargon, a 
horrible medley of English, French, and Spanish, “1 heard you tell the 
youngster in the hoax there—” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ I thought you wanted to get back on Imard your ship ? ” 

“ Why, yes, I do, ’ 
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“ Well, then, if you like, I am a boatman and I can take you over. ” 
There was no reason why Daniel should'mistrust the man. In all ports 
jf the world, and at any hour of the day or night, men are to be found 
waiting on the wharves for belated sailors, whom they usually charge a 
heavy price for their services. “Ah! you are a boatman, eh?” said 
Daniel, quite pleased at the encounter. “ Well, where is your boat? ” 

“ There, Mr Oflicer, a little way down; just follow me. But what ship 
lo you want to go to ? " 

“That ship there.” And Daniel pointed out the lights of “The Oon- 
jui'st. ” lying some six hundred yards ofl in the river. 

“ That’s rather far, ” grain hied the man : “ for the current’s very strong. ” 
“ I'll give you a couple of francs for your trouble.” 

“Ah.! ifthat'sit, all right,” exclaimed the man, clapping his hands with 
ppareut delight. “(iomcaloAg, Mr Officer, a little farther down. There, 
hat’s my boat. < lot- in, now steady ! ” 

Daniel foil,,wed his direction-: but he was so struck by the man’s awk- 
I'nidm-ss in gening the boat oil, Mi..- r ho could not help saying to him— 
tt. joy hm . y.m are not a boatman, op.r all! ” 

1 h.-g your pardon, sir: I ns. d •», he one before I came to this country.” 
*‘ Whole do you rorue irn’u, to,as ?" 

“ r i\im 'Shanghai. ’ 

" Well, at ait om-I'U you ha v< n ^ood deal to learn to make a proper sailor.” 
Aitioing tli.xf the 1'ii.t war -. . v sivud!, ;i inert' nub-bcil in fact, Daniel 
height I;*', en.i!- 1 il needs bo, r ,, . tie- ears and pul! j.i ... elf an l tin* mvi. 
t.m er, sitting .lown, und ‘t;;'telling out his legs, lie resumed fur the 
'■■I.' being his gloomy in ditati.io, from whi^ti lie win a.inip 1 i« p n- d by 
o, i-t unexpected oi.ee(- •' :•. '.-’winy t» '• og n o •iini.un. "I It. • boot-' 
mu, .r some other cause, toe li; ;.e: e:V> . ••d.lenly up >;id Daniel was 
iin.wi into the river, To tnaki mam is w-..r-', one of hi. bet was so closely 
•>. oied in between two pi ml s, that at hr..t J.o could not exirieutu liimsdi, 

• >. ha 1 to go under water The though! that he was lost 

arlied tliroiu li bis mind ; but, desperate an his position: was, ho was not the 
.an to give np nb: without a struggle, and in a .supremo ellort, gathering uji 
111.is sivc.igtii a.id i m rgy, he caught hold ot the !>oat, that tni'l turned over 
itu. above liini, and pushed it so forcibly, that he loosened his foot, and at 
.-nine moment reached the surface. Jtvns high time ; for he had imbibed 
■ little Water. “Mow hi thought., •’ I have i .banco of saving myself! ” 

’ , ry faint chance, alas I -so faint, in fact, tiiat it required alt Daniil’s 
I'.ng will and invincible courage to give it any effect. A furious current 
•iricil him down like a straw; the little heat, which might have furnished 
cue support, had disappeared ; and be new nothing about this formid- 
n!e Doug-Nui, except that it went eg widening to its month, There was 
otuiiig to guide him , for the night wn- no dark, that land and water, the 
ivei and its banks, were all blended in the same well-nigh 'impenetrable 
bscurity. What, had become of the boatman, however? ‘’Ahoy, my 
rut ! ” called Daniel at hap- hazard. But uo answer came. Had the 
i:fortunate fellow been swept oil' as well ? Had he got back into the 
oat again? Perhaps he was drowned already. A1I of a sudden Daniel’s 
cart trembled with joy and hope. A few hundred yards ahead ho 
erc^rVed a red light, indicating a vessel at anchor, and at once he 
irected all his efforts towards that point. He was carried thither 
it h almost bewildering rapidity. With incredible presence of mind, and 
roat precision, he succeeded in clutching hold of the anchor-chain, at the 
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‘very moment when the current,drove hint to it. With the deaerate 
strength that such terrible peril*imparts, lie held on, and recovering his 
breath, shrieked, with all the strength of bis lungs, “Help, help, help 1’ 

From the ship there at once came a call, “Hold on !” proving that his 
appeal had been heard, and that help was at hand; but, alas ! at 
the same moment, an eddy in the terrible current tore the chain, 
slippery with mud, out of his stiffened hands with irresistible violence. 
Itoiled over by the water, he was rudely thrown against the side of the 
vessel, went under, and was carried off. When he rose to the surface 
again, the red light was far behind him, and below no other light could bo 
seen. No human help was henceforth within roach. Daniel could now 
count only upon himself jn trying to make one of the banks. Although 
he could not measure the distance, which seemed very great, ho fancied 
the task would not be beyond his strongth,*if he were only naked. But 
his clothes encumbered him terribly; and the water they imbibed made 
them, of course, more weighty and oppressive every minute. “ I shall 
certainly be drowned,” he thought, “if 1 cannot geft rid of my clothes.'’ 
JJxcellent swimmer as he was, the task was no easy one. Still ho 
accomplished it. After prodigious efforts of strength and skill, he finally 
got rid of his shoos; and then, as if in defiance of the element against 
which he was struggling, he cried :—“ I shall pull through ! I shall see 
Henriotte again ! ” 

But it had cost him an enormous amount of time to undress; and how 
could he calculate the distanoo which this current—one of the swiftest in 
the world—had carried him? As he tried to recall all he knew about the 
river, ho remembered having poticed that, a mile or so below Saigon, it 
waB as wide as a branch of the sea. According to his calculation, he must 
now be near that spot. “Never mind,” ho said to himSclf, “I mean to 
get out of this.” And not knowing which bank ho was nearest to, he 
resolved to swjm towards the right one, on which Saigon stands. 

He had been swimming for lialf-an-honr or so, and already began to feel 
his muscles stiffen, and his joints lose their elasticity, while his hands and 
feet grew cold, and his breathing became shorter, when ho noticed from the 
wash of the water that he was near the shore. Soon he felt the ground 
under Lis feet; but, the moment he ton cl red it, he sank up to his waist in 
the gluo-likc slime, which makes the banks of all the Cochin China, rivers 
so peculiarly dangerous. There was the land, no doubt, and only the 
darkness prevented him from seeing it; and yet his situation was more 
desperate than ever. His logs were caught as in a vice ; the muddy water 
boiled up almost to his lips; and, at every effort to extricate himself, ho 
sank deeper, a little at a time, but always a little more. His presence of 
mind, as well as liis strength, now began to leave him, and his thoughts were 
growing more and more confused, when, while instinctively feeling for a 
hold, lie happily, touched a mangrove root. That root- might save his life. 
First ho tried its strength, and then, finding it sufficiently solid, he graspwl 
it firmly, and gently hoisted himself up. Next, creeping cautiously over 
the treacherous mud, he finally succeeded in renchiiurf rm ground, and fell 
dowirexliausted. He was saved from drowning, ^jpSctoubt; but what was 
to become of him—naked, exhausted, chilled as ho was, and lost at dead of 
night in a strange, deserted country ? Jiowover, afW a moment’s ftvioao 
he rose to his feet, and tried to walk on. But on all sides an entanglement 
of creeping lianas and cactus-thorns barred his way. “ Well,” he said at 
last, “I must stay here till day-break.” 



* He (pent the rest of the night walking up and down, and boating his 
> thest, in order to lessen the terrible chilli which penetrated to the very 
marrow of his boneB. At dawn he perceived that he was, so to say, 
imprisoned in the midst of an almost impenetrable thicket, from which lie 
only extricated himself after prodigies of ingenuity and courage. At last, 
'.after a walk of four hours, he reached the outskirts of Saigon. Some sailors of 
a merchant-ship, whom he met on the way, lent him a few clothes, and carried 
-'him on board “ The Conquest,” which lie reached more dead than alive. 

“Where do you come from, great God 1 iu such a state? ” exclaimed his 
comrades when they saw him. “What*has happened to you?” And, 

when he told them-all that had happened since they parted, they rejoined, 
“ Well, Champeey, you are certainly a lucky fellow. This is tlio second 
: accident from which you osoape almost miraculously.* But mind the third ! ” 

“Mind the third I ” that was^xactly what Daniel thought. For, in the 
midst of all his frightful sufferings the night before, lie liad indulged in 
many gloomy reflections. That mysterious blow which had stunned him 
on hoard ship; this boat sinking suddenly, without any apparent cause— 
were these merely eliafice occurrences? He had been struck with the 
awkwardness of the boatman who had so unexpectedly turned up to olio 
him his services. This man, although a wretched sailor, might, however, 
be a first-class swimmer; and, having taken all his measures before upsetting 
the boat, might easily have reached land after the accident, “That fellow,” 
mused Daniel, “plainly wished me to drown. But why? Evidently not 
for his own sake. Who is it, then, that wants to put me out of the way ? 
Sarah Brandon? No, that can’t bo!” It was, indeed, improbable to 
, imagine that a wretch in her pay should have found his way on board “The 
Conquest,” and have been precisely at the right moment on the wharf, the 
first time Daniel went on shore. And yet his suspicions troubled him to 
such a degree, that he determined to make every effort to solve the mystery. 
To begin, bo asked for a list of all the men who liad been allowed to go on 
shore the night before ; and in reply lie learned that out of the ship’s crew 
only the seamen manning the different boats had been in Saigou, but that, 
as permission had been given to all the emigrants to land, several of them 
had also gone on shore. Despite his great weakness, Daniel then went t;p 
the chief police official, and asked him for an inspector, with whom ho 
proceeded to the wharf, to the spot where the ship’s boat had been nioorcd 
the night before. He asked the police agent to inquire round about whether 
any boatman had disappeared since the previous day. On all sides came a 
negative answer; but at last Daniel was shewn an unfortunate Annamito 
who had boon wandering up and down the river bank since early morning, 
tearing his hair, and crying that he had been robbed—for some one bad stolen 
Ibis boat. On the previous night Daniel had been unable to distinguish 
} either the features or the dress of the man whose services he had accepted; 
but he had heard his voice, and remembered its peculiar intonation so 
perfectly, that be would have recognised it among thousands. Besides, 
this Anuamite did not know a word of French, as a dozen persons testified ; 
and bom and bred on the river, he was quite an expert boatman—not at all 
the clumsy fellow by whom Daniel had been accosted. Finally, it was clear 
enough that if the AnDamite had been the guilty party, he would not have 
made so much noise over the loss of his boat. After this enquiry, Daniel's 
conclusion was summed up in these words, “There can be no doubt about 
it. That mysterious boatman was paid to drown me,” 
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No man, however brave he may think himself, can refrain from tremldioa 
at the idea that lie has just miraculously escaped assassination. The strong¬ 
est hearted must feel their blood chill at the thought that the would-be 
murderer will no doubt speedily renew his attempt, and that the next time 
no miracle may intervene to prevent his purpose. This was Daniel's position, 
lie instinctively realised that warhad been declared against him,—a savage, 
pitiless warfare, replete with treachery and cunning snare and ambush. 
It seemed that he had beside him, dogging him like his yiry shadow, a 
terrible, determined foe; who, stimulated by the thirst of gam, was ever on 
the watch, waiting for an opportunity to murder him with impunity. The 
infernal cunning displayed in the two first attempts on Daniel’s life enabled 
him to estimate at its true value the murderous skill of the man, who, as 
lie thought, had been hired by Sarah Brandon for thji purpose of “ suppress¬ 
ing him.” However, he did not say a word to his comrades of the danger 
to which he was exposed, and indeed, as soon as he had recovered from 
the first shock, lie assumed an air of cheerfulness which he had not shown 
during the whole vo^kge, and under which he successfully concealed his 
•apprehensions. “It would never do,” he said to himself, “to let my 
enemy know that 1 am on the watch.” 

However, from that-moment his suspicions never f-.-ll u-h-ep ; and even 
in bis slightest acts he observed the greatest circumspection. He nei ei 
put one foot before the other, so to say, without tir-4 having examined the 
ground ; he never trusted himself to a rope without having first tried its 
solidity, and he made it a law to cat and drink nothing, not oven a cru.t 
and a glass of water, hut what came from the officers’ table. These per¬ 
petual precautions and incessant apprehensions proved exceedingly repug¬ 
nant to him ; but lie felt that, under such circumstances, catelessacss 
would be no longer courage, but simply folly. His enemies had engaged 
him in a duel in wliieh he wished to he victorious : so he must at least 
defend himself properly. He felt, moreover, that he was ITonrictte’s only 
possible future protector ; and that, it be died, she would certainly be b sf. 
Ami lie also thought not merely of defending himself, but of unmasking 
the murderer, and the infamous’woman by whom lie was employed. Thus 
lie quietly but tenaciously continued his investigations. In reference to 
the seamen manning the ship's boats, he learned that, while they were on 
shore, none of them hud been ten minutes out of his companions’ sight, so 
that the. pretended boatman evidently did not belong to “The Conquest's ” 
crew. Nor could he have belonged to the detachment of marine infantry, 
for not a single soldier had been allowed to leave the vessel. Howevei, 
there remained the emigrants, fifty or sixty of whom had spent the night 
in Saigon. Could Daniel’s would-be murderer bo one of them? Would 
that supposition tally with the circumstances of the first attempt on his 
life i lVrhaps so, for several of the younger emigrants, wishing to relievo 
the tedium of their voyage, had often lent a hand in working the ship. 
Moreover, after careful enquiry, Daniel ascertained that four of tln.se 
fellows had been with the sailors on the yards when he received that 
mysterious blow from above, which stunned and nearly killed him. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, ho was unable to discover exactly who tliesA four 
fellows were. Still the result ol his investigation sufficed to make life on 
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board far more endurable. He could perform his duties in perfect safety, 
since he was now sure that the guilty man was not one of the crew, lie 
even felt great relief at the thought that his \vould-be murderer need not bo 
sought for among those frank, brave tars. At least, none of them had been 
bribed with gold to kill him. So far as the emigrants wero concerned, 
they had, unfortunately for bis further investigations, been already scat¬ 
tered among the different establishments of the colony, according to its re¬ 
quirements : so, at least for the present, he had to abandon a plan be had 
formed of talking with every one of thejp until he recognized the spurious 
boatman’s voice. 

Besides, he himself was not to remain at Saigon. After a first expedition, 
which kept him away for two months, he obtained command of a steam- 
sloop, detached to explore and take tho bearings of tho Jiiver Kamlioja, 
from the sea to Mitho, the secSnd city of Cochin China. This was no easy 
task ; for the Kamboja had already defeated the efforts of several hydro- 
graphic engineers by. its capricious and constant changes—nearly every pass 
and every turn varying with the monsoons, both in direction and depth. In 
addition, the mission had its own difficulties and dangers. The Kamboja 
itself is not only obstructed by foul Bwamps, but it flows between vast, 
marshy plains, which, in the rainy season, are covered with water; while in 
the dry weather, under the burning sun, they exhale that fatal malaria which 
has already cost thousands of lives. In less than a week after Daniel set out, 
three of the men under his orders died before his eyes, after a few hours 5 
illness, and amid atrocious convulsions. A form of cholera had carried them 
oil'. During the following four months, moreover, seven others succumbed to 
fever, contracted in these pestilential swamps. And towards the end of 
the expedition, when the work was nearly finished, the survivors were so 
weakened, that they had hardly strength enough to hold themselves up. 
Daniel alone had not yet suffered from these terrible scourges. And yet he 
had never spared himself, nor hesitated in doing his duty. To sustain and 
electrify those men,—exhausted by sickness, and irritated at wasting their 
lives upon work that had no reward—a leader of uncommon intrepidity was 
needed, and such a leader they found in Daniel. 

He had told Sarah Brandon on the eve of his departure,—“ With a lave 
like mine, witlj a hatred like minedn his heart, a man can defy everything.' 
The murderous climate will not harm me; and, if I had six bullets in my 
body, I should still find strength enough to return and call yon to account 
for your conduct towards Henriette.” He certainly had need of all the 
dauntless energy which passion inspires to sustain him in his trials. But 
to him physical suffering was nothing in comparison with mental anxiety. 
At night, while his men Blept, his tortured nund kept him awake ponder¬ 
ing over his sufferings, and wondering what was happening to Henriette. 
For although a year had now elapsed since he left Paris to pail on board 
“The Conquest,” he had not received a single letter from her—not one. 
Kaeh time a vessel arrived from France with despatches, his bopes.revived j 
and each time they were disappointed. “Well,” ho would remark, “I 
can wait for the next.” And then he began counting the days ; and when 
some long-expected ship arrived at last, there’never, never once came a 
letter from Henriette. How could this silence be explained? What 
strange events could have happened ? What must he think, hope, or fear ? 
This uncertainty was terrible. Daniel would have been loss tortpred if 
Borne one had suddenly come and told him, “Mile, de Ville-Handry is 
lead.” Yes, less tortured, for true love in its savage selfishness suffers 
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less from death than from treason. If Honriette had died, Daniel would 
have been crushed; and maybe despair would have driven ln'm to extreme 
measures'but he would have been relieved of that horrible doubt within 
him, that doubt as to her promises, and those suspicions which would 
return despite all he did to conquer them. However, he knew that she 
was alivo; for hardly a vessel arrived from France or England without 
bringing him a letter from Maxime, or from the Countess Sarah. 

For Sarah insisted upon writing to him, as if there existed a mysterious 
bond between them, which she del)ed him to break. “ I obey,” she said, ‘‘an 
impulse more powerful than reason and will alike. It is stronger than I am 
myself, stronger than ail things else : I must write to you, 1 cannot help it,. ” 
At another time she said,—“Do you remember that evening, O Daniel! 
when, pressing Sarah Brandon to your heart, you swore to he her’s forever? 
The Countess do Ville-Handry can never fflrget it." Under the most in¬ 
different words, a passion seemed to palpitate and struggle, but partial K 
restrained. Her letters read like the conversations of timid lovers, who 
talk about the rain and the weather in voices trembling with desire, and 
with looks burning with passion. “Could she really be in love with me ?” 
thought Daniel, “and could that be her punishment?” Then, again, 
swearing like the roughest of his men, he added,—“Am I to he a fool 
forever ? Isn’t it quite clear that this wicked woman only tries to lull my 
suspicions? .She is evidently preparing her defence, in ease the rascal who 
tried to murder me should be caught, and compromise her by his confession.” 
Evory letter from the Countess Sarah, moreover, brought some news about 
her “step-dangliter.” But she always spoke of Honriette with extreme 
yeserve, and in ambiguous terms, as if counting upon Daniel’s sagacity to 
guess wliat she could not or would not write. According to her account, 
Henriette bad become reconciled to her father’s marriage. The poor child's 
melancholy h|gf entirely disappeared. She was very friendly with Sir Tom. 
Indeed, her coquettish ways became quite alarming; and her indiscretion 
provoked the gossip of visitors. Daniel might as well accustom himself to 
the idea, that, on his return, he would find Henriette a married woman. 
“ She lies, the wretch I ” said Daniel ; “yes, she lies ! ” lint he tried in vain 
to resist: every letter from Sarah brought him the germ of some now sus¬ 
picion, which fermented in his mind like the miasma in the veins of his men. 

The information furnished by Maxime de Bivvan was different, and often 
contradictory oven, but by nomeans more reassuring. 1 Hs lei tors betrayed the 
perplexity and hesitation of a man who is all anxiety to soften hard truths. 
According to him, the Countess Sarah and Mile, de Yille-IIandry did not 
get on well together; but he was compelled to say, that the wrong was 
all on the young lady’s side, for she seemed to make it the study of her life 
to mortify her step-mother, while the latter boro the most irritating pro¬ 
vocations with unchanging sweetness. He alluded to the calumnies which 
endangered Henriette’s reputation, and even admitted that she had given 
some ground for them by lier thoughtless acts. He finally added that lie 
foresaw the moment when she would leave her father’s house, in spite of all 
his advice to the contrary. 

“And notone line from her,” exclaimed Daniel,—“not one line!” 
And yet he wrote her letter after letter, beseeching her to answer him. 
whatever might be the matter; imploring her to hide nothing, however, 
terrible; for the certainty even of a misfortune would be a Messina in/ 
comparison with this torturing uncertainty. He wrote without one 
imagining that she suffered the same torments as himself, that thr 
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letters were intercepted, and that she had no more news of him than he had 
of her. 

Time passed, however, and Daniel returned to Saigon, bringing back with 
him ope of the finest hydrographic works that exist on Cochin China. It 
was well known that this work had cost an immense amount of labour, 
privation, and life: hence he was rewarded os if he had won a battle,—and ho 
was rewarded instantly, thanks to special powers conferred upon his chief, 
subject only to confirmation in France, which in such cases was never refused. 
All the survivors of the expedition wetw mentioned in the official report ; 
two were decorated ; and Daniel was promoted to bo an officer of the I .(.‘"ion 
of Honour. Under other circumstances, this distinction, donbly valuable 
to so young a man, would have mado him supremely happy : but now it left 
him indifferent. The fact w;ys, tiiat these long trials had worn out the 
elasticity of his heart; and the sources of joy, as well as thoso of sorrow, 
had dried up. He no longer struggled against despair, but came to believe 
that Henriette had forgotten him, aud would never lie his wile. He knew 
well enough that he hiihself could never love another woman, and life without 
Henriette seemed such a dreary prospect, that at times ho really asked 
himself whether it were worth living. There were moments when he looked 
lovingly at his pistols, and asked, “Why should I not spare Sarah 
Brandon the trouble?” It was a feeding of hatred that restrained his 
hand. He must, ho thought, at least resign himself to life until he had 
taken his revenge. Harassed by these anxioties, he withdrew moro 
and more from society, and gave up going on shore; and his brother 
olliuers felt anxious for him as they watched him walking restlessly up and 
down the quarter-deck, with a pale face aiid glowing eyes : for Daniel 
was a groat favourite with his comrades. His superiority was so evident, 
that none disputed it : the others might envy him, but they could never 
be jealous of him. Some of them thought he had brought hack from the 
Kamboja the germ of one of those implacable diseases which demoralize the 
strongest, aud, breaking out with sudden swiftness, carry a man off in a few 
hours. “ You ougiit not to boeouic a misanthrope, Ciiampcoy,” they were 
in the habit of saying. ‘ ‘ Come, for Heaven’s sake, shako off that sadness. ” 
And they added in a jesting tone, “ Decidedly, you regret tho Kamboja 1 ” 

Intended fa* a joke, these words, after all, only expressed the truth. 
Daniel did regret his mission, its hardships and perils. While it lasted, 
responsibility, fatigue, hard work, and dauger had at least procured him 
some hours of forgetfulness; whereas comparative idleness now left him 
face to face with his distressing thoughts. It was the desire, the necessity 
almost, of escaping in some manner from himself, which induced him one 
day to join several of his comrades in a great hunting-party. On the eve 
of the expedition,-he had a curious presentiment, “ A fine opportunity,” ho 
thought, “ for the assassin hired by Sarah Brandon ! ” And than shrugging 
his shoulders, he added with a hitter laugh, “ What 1 am I hesitating ? 
As if a life like mine were worth protecting against danger ! ” 

On the following day, when the party reached the hunting-ground, 
Daniel reeoived his instructions, and, like Isis comrades, had a post 
assigned him by the leader. He found himself placed between two brother 
officers, with a thicket behind him, and a narrow ravine—(hrougli which 
ail the game must necessarily pass as it was driven down by a crowd of 
Annamites— in front. Tho sport had been going on for an hour or so, when 
those nearest Daniel suddenly saw him drop his rifie, turn over, and fall to 
the ground, exclaiming: “This time they haven’t missed me.” 
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At the outcry raised by those utho witnessed the occurrence, several other 
sportsmen hastened tip, and among them the chief surgeon of “The 
Cojujuest,” one of those old “pill-makers,” who, under an air of scepticism, 
and a rough, almost brutal manner, conceal great skill and almost feminine 
tenderness. As soon as lie saw the wounded man, whom his friends had 
stretched on his hack, with an overcoat to serve as a pillow, ho frowned, 
and growled—“ lie won’t live.” 

The officers were thunderstruck. “ Poor Champcey 1” said one of them, 
“ to escape the Kauihoja fevers, and be killed here at a pleasure-party ! 
Do you recollect, doctor, what you said on the occasion of hjs second 
accident,—' Mind tlic third ’? ” 

The old doctor was ciot listening. Kneeling down, ho had rapidly 
stripped Daniel’s coat off his back. The ]joor fellow had been wounded 
by a bullet, a little in the rear of the right s ; de, between the fourth and 
fifth rib. The old surgeon had soon found the little, round wound, but bo 
was unable to ascertain at first sight where the projectile was lodged. 
However, ho ventured to remark, “All things considered, he may perhaps 
pull through. The bullet may not have injured any vital part, for pro¬ 
jectiles often take curious turns and twists. I should almost be disposed 
to answer for M. Champcey, if I had him in a good bed in the hospital at 
Saigon. At all events, we must try to get him there alive. Let one of 
you gentlemen toll the sailors who have come with us to cut down Borne 
young saplings, and make a litter of branches.” 

At this moment, the old Burgeon’s orders were abruptly interrupted by 
the noise of a struggle, intorsporsod with mingled oaths and groans. 
Twenty yards or so from the spot where Daniel had fallen, a couple of 
Sailors could be scon coming out of the thicket, dragging a man with a 
gun, who interrupted his swearing to shriek, “Will you let me go, you 
parcel of ruffians ! Let me go, or I’ll hurt yon ! ” He struggled so 
furiously iii the arms of the two sailors, clinging with an iron grip to every 
available root, branch, and rock, turning and twisting at every stop, that 
at last the men, furious at his resistance, lifted him up bodily, and threw 
him at tlic chief surgeon’s feet, exclaiming,—t‘Here’s the scoundrel who 
has killed our lieutenant 1 ” 

The culprit was a man of medium height, with a moust«clicd, bearded 
face, and lack-lustre eyes. He was dressed like an Annamito of the 
middle classes, wearing a blouse buttoned at the side, trousers in the 
Chinese Btylc, and sandals of red leather. Still it was evident that he 
was a European. “ Where did you find him ? ” asked the surgeon. 

"Down there, commandant, behind that big bush in the rear of Lieut. 
Champcey. to the right.” 

“ Why do you accuse him ? ” 

“Why ? We have good reasons, I should think. Ho was iri hiding, and 
when we saw him, he was lying flat on the ground, trembling with fear. 
We all of us said at once, ‘Surely there’s the man who fired that shot. ’ ” 

‘ In the meantime the fellow had raised himself erect, and assumed an air 
of almost provoking assurance. “ They lie I ” he exclaimed. “Yes, they 
lie,* the cowards ! ” 

This insult would have procured him a sound drubbing, had not the old 
Surgeon motioned the sailors back. Then, continuing his interrogatory, 
he asked,—“ Why wero you hiding ? ” 

“ 1 wasn’t hiding.” 

“ What wero you doing, then, crouching in the bush ? ’’ 
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*‘I was at my post, like the others. |Do peoplo require a permit to 
carry arms in Cochin China? I was not invited to your hunting-party, to 
he sure; but I am fond of game; and I said to myself, ‘Even if i did 
shoot two or three head out of the hundreds the drivers bring down, I 
shan’t interfere much with tho officers’ sport. ’ ” 

The doctor let him talk on for some time, observing him closely with his 
sagacious eye ; then, suddenly he exclaimed, “ Give me your gun ! ” 

The man turned so pale that all tho officers standing round noticed it. 
Still he did as ho was bid, remarking“ Mere it is. It was lent mo by 
one of my friends.” 

The doctor examined the weapon very .carefully ; and, after inspecting 
tho look, he said, “Both barrels of your gun arg empty; and they were 
not discharged more than two minutes ago.” 

‘ 1 That’s so : I fired both barrels at an animal that passed me within reach. ” 
“One of the bullets may have gone astray.” 

“That can’t be. I was aiming in tho direction of the open ground over 
there; and I was turming my back to the officer.” 

To everybody’s surprise, the doctor’s face, ordinarily crafty enough, nsw 
looked all benevolent curiosity,—and the two sailors who hod oaptuved the 
man wero so distressed on noticing his kindly look, that thoy ventured to 
exclaim, “ Oh, commandant! don’t believe him, the dirty dog ! ” 

But the man, evidently encouraged by the surgeon’s apparent kindliness, 
boldly asked if he were not to be allowed to defend himself, impudeutly 
adding, “After all, whether I defend myself or not, it will, no doubt, bo 
all tho Bame. Ah! if I were only a sailor, or a soldier. But then l am 
nothing but a poor civilian'; and everybody knows civilians must have, 
broad shoulders in this part of the world. Wrong or right, as soon as thoy 
are accused, they are convicted.” 

The doctor now seemed to have made up his mind; for interrupting this 
flow of words, ho remarked benevolently,—“ Calm yourself, my friend. 
There is a test which will clearly establish your innocence. The bullet 
that wounded Lieut. Cliampcey is still in his body, and I am the man who 
will have to take it out. ^11 of us use conical bullets, whereas I see from 
your gun that you use round ones. So there is no mistake possible. I 
do not know i£you understand me*? ” k 

Yes, the fellow understood well enough,—so well, indet^ythat his pale face 
turned livid, and he glanced round him with frightened eyes. • For an 
instant he hesitated, counting up his chances no doubt; then, suddenly 
falling on Ms knees, folding his hands,' and beating the ground with Ms 
forehead, he cried out, “I confess 1 Yes, perhaps it was I who wounded 
tho officer. I heard the bushes moving in Ms direction, and I fired at a 
guess. What a misfortune 1 C God, what a mischance ! Ah ! I would 
give my life to save Ms if I could. It was an accident, gentlemen, I swear. 
Such accidents happen every day in hunting: the papers are full of them. 
Great GodjLwhat an unfortunate man I am 1 ” 

The surgeon had stepped back. He now ordered the two sailors who had 
arrested the man to make snre of him, bind his hands, and take him 
to Saigon to prison. One of the officers, be said, would write a few lines, 
which they must take with them. The prisoner seemed annihilated. “ A 
misfortune is not a crime,” he sighed. “ I am an honest mechanic.” 

“ We shall see that in Saigon,” answered the surgeon; and he thereupon 
hastened away to ascertain if all tho preparations had been made to carry 
the wounded man. In less than twenty minutes, and with that marvellous 



skill which is one of the charaLteristics of good sailore, a solid litter 
had been constructed. The bottom formed a real couch of leaves ; and 
overhead a kind of screen had been made of larger branches. When 
Daniel waB lifted and placed on the litter, he uttered a low cry of pain. 
This was the first sign of life he had given since his fall. “ And now, iny 
friends,” said the doctor, “ let us start I And bear in mind, that if you 
shake the lieutenant, you’ll simply kill him.” 

It was eight in the morning when the melancholy procession started 
homeward ; and it was not until three A.M. that it reached Saigon, iu the 
midst of one of those deluging down-pours for which Cochin China is 
renowned. The sailors who carried the litter on which DaniePtay had 
walked eighteen hours without being relieved, through an almost impass¬ 
able rogion, whore at each moment a passage bad to be cut through dense 
thickets of aloes, cacti, and jack-trees. Several times the officers offered 
to take the seamen’s places; but they always refused, and trudged on, 
f aking as they went as ingenious precautions as a mother might have 
devised for her dying infant. Accordingly, although the march lasted so 
long, the dying man felt no shook; anil the old surgeon, who was quite 
touched, remarked to the officers around him,—“ Good fellows, how care¬ 
ful they arc ! You might have stood a full glass of water on the litter, 
and they would not have spilled a drop.” 

Two officers had hastened on in advance to have a room prepared for 
Daniel. He was carried there ; and when he had boon gently laid on the 
bed, officers and seamen withdrew into an adjoining room to await the 
doctor’s sentence. Ho was aided in bis task by two assistant surgeons 
who had been roused in the.meantime. Hope was very faint. During 
the journey Daniel bad recovered consciousness, and had even uttered a 
few words—incoherent ones, however—clearly showing that he was more or 
less delirious. He had been questioned ouce or twice; but liis answers 
had shown'that he had no recollection of the accident which had befallen 


him, nor senso of bis present condition ; so that the general opinion among 
tlio seamen, who all had more or less experience of suot-womuls, was, that 
fever would carry off their lieutenant before suarise. Suddenly, all com¬ 
ments were hushed and all eyes were turned towards ihe old surgeon, who 
bad just appeared at tlio door of the sick-room. With a pleasant, hopeful 
smile on bis lips, he announced : “ Our poor Ohampccy is doing as well as 
could be-expected ; and I should almost be sure of his recovery, if it were ! 
not for the great heat.” And, silencing the murmur of satisfaction which 
this good news provoked, he continued : “Serious as the wound undoubt¬ 
edly is, it is nothing in comparison with what it might, have been ; and 
what is more, gentlemen, 1 have the corpus delicti." So saying, ho showed 
the bystanders a spherical bullet which he held between his thumb anil 
forefinger. “This, said he, “is another example of the odd freaks 
projectiles sometimes indulge in. This bullet, in lien if going straight 
through our jjoor friend’s body, had turned round bis ribs ana lodged itself 
near the b.aekbono. I found it almost on the eurface ; and nothing was 
needed to dislodge it but a slight push with the probe.” 

The gun taken from the murderer had been deposited in a comer k of tho 
room : it was now produced, the bullet -was tried, and found to fit the 
barrel exactly. “ Now we have a tangible proof,” exclaimed ong young 
officer, “an unmistakable proof that the scoundrel our meu ea’ught is 
Daniel’s murderer. Ah, he might as well have kept his confession ! ” 

“ Gently, gentlemen, gently I ” replied the old surgeon with a frown. 
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“ Don’t let us be overhasty in accusing a poor fellow of such a fearful 
crime, when, perhaps, he is only guilty of imprudence.” 

“ 0 doctor, doctor ! ” protested half-a-dozen voices. 

“I beg your pardon ! Don’t let us be hasty, I say; let us consider. 
For murder there must be a motive, and a very powerful motive; for, apart 
. from tho risk, no man in his senses is capable of killing another solely for 
the purpose of shedding blood. Now, in this case, 1 look in vain for any 
reason which could have induced this fellow to commit a murder. He 
certainly did not expect to rob onr poor- eomrade. I’erhaps you may say 
ho was^uated by hatred or a desire for revenge. Well, that may bo. 
Hut, heron; a man makes up his mind to shoot even the man ho hates, he 
must have been cruelly offended by him; and fox this to occur they muBt 
have already come into contact. Now, I ask you, is it not more probable 
that the prisoner saw Champccy this morning for the first time ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon, commandant 1 lie knew him perfectly well,” 
interrupted one of the sailors, who had been charged with' conducting the 
culprit to prison, llrfcame forward, twisting liis worsted cap in his bauds ; 
and when tho surgeon ordered him to speak out, ho resumed : “Yes, tho 
rascal knew the lieutenant as well as I know you, commandant; for ho 
was one of tho emigrants wo brought out here eighteen months ago. ” 

“ Are you mre of that ? ” 

“As sure as I sec yon, commandant. At first my comrade and I did not 
l,-cognise him, for a year and a-lialf in this wretched country change a man 
horribly ; hut, while we wore taking him to jail, we said to one another, 

• We’ve seen that face before.’ So we made him talk ; and after a bit he 
admitted that he had been one of the passengers, and that ho oven knew, 
my name, which is llaptistc Lefioch.” 

The sailor’s statement made a great impression upon all the bystanders 
i wept tin-, old surgeon. It is true he was looked upon, on hoard “The 
Conquest,” as particularly obstinate in clinging to his opinions. “ Do you 
know,” lie asked tho sailor, “if this man was one of the four or live who 
were put in irons during the voyage ? ” 

“ No, lie was not one oijfchem, commandant.” 

“ Did he ever have anything to do with Lieut. Cliampoey 1 Was he ever 
reprimanded by him, or punished “ Has ho ever spoken to him? ” 

“Ah, commandant 1 that is more than 1 can tell.” 

Tho old surgeon thereupon shrugged his shoulders, and remarked : “ You 
tec, gentlemen, this statement is too vague to prove auything. Believe me, 
don’t lot iis judge the case before the trial, and let us go to bed.” 

The dawn was just breaking as officers and seamen retired to their 
quarters. Tho surgeon w as turning to lie down on a bed he had ordered 
to lie put up in a room adjoining that occupied by the wounded man, when 
the first lieutenant of “The Conquest” returned, exclaiming, “I should 
like to have a word in private with you, doctor.” 

“ Very well,” replied the old surgeon, and, locking the door, he added, 
“I’m listening.” 

Tho lieutenant reflected for a moment, like a man seeking for the best 
manner in which to express an important idea, and then asked : “Between 
us, doctor, do yon believe it was an accident or a crime ? ” 

The surgeon plainly hesitated. “Idon’t mind telling you frankly," said 
he, “ hut you only, pray understand, that I don’t believe it was an accident. 
But as we have no evidence—” 

Excuse me ! I think I have evidence.” 
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“ How’s that t ” 

“Yon shall judge'yourself. As yon know, I was not far from Champcey 
when he fell, and, as he staggered, I heard him ery, ‘ This time they 
haven’t missed me 1 
“ Did he really say so ? ” 

Word for word. And Saint Edme, who was farther from him than I 
was, heard it as distinctly as I did.” 

To the lieutenant's great surprise, the chief surgeon seemed only'moder¬ 
ately surprised; in fact, his eyes «shone like those of a man who con¬ 
gratulates himself on having foreseen exactly what he is now tohLto be a 
fact. Drawing a chair up to the fireplace, where a huge fire Ima been 
kindled to dry his clothes, he sat down, and said,—“ Do you know, my 
dear lieutenant, that what you tell me is a matter of the greatest im- 

E ortance ? What may we not conclude from those words, ‘ This time they 
aven’t missed me ? ’ In the first place, it proves that Champcey was aware 
that his life was in danger. Secondly, that plural, ‘They,’ shows that 
he knew he was watched and threatened'by several people: hence the 
scamp we have caught must have, accomplices. And thirdly, those words, 
‘This time,’ indicate that an attempt on his life has been made before.” 
“That is juBt what I thought, doctor.” * 

“ Well,” resumed the old surgeon, looking very solemn, “I had a very 
clear presentiment of all that as soon as I looked at the murderer. Do 
you remember the man’s amazing impudence as long as he thought he 
could not be convicted of the crime ? And then, when he found that liis 
gun would betray him, how abject and painfully humble he became 1 
Evidently such a man is capable of anything.” 

“ Oh 1 you need only look at him—’’ 

“ Yes, indeed! Well, while I was watching him, I instinctively 
recalled the two remarkable accidents which so nearly killed poor 
Champcey,—that pulley that fell upon him from the skies, and that boating 
adventure in the Dong-Nai. However, I was still doubtful; but after 
what you tell me, I am sure. Yes, I am ready to take my oath that this 
wretch is the vile tool of some people who bata*or fear Champcey ; who 
are deeply interested in his death ; and who, being too cowardly to do 
their own business themselves, are rich enough to hire an assassin.” 

“But, doctor,” objected the lieutenant, “just now, when we were 
all together, you insisted— ” 

“ Upon a diametrically opposite doctrine ; eh ! ” 

“ Precisely.” 

The old surgeon smiled. “ I had my reasons,” said he. “The more I 
am persuaded that this man is an assassin, the Iobs I am disposed to pro¬ 
claim it on the housetops. He certainly has accomplices, and, if we wish 
to reach them, we must by all means reassure them, and let them imagine 
that everybody thinks it was an accident. If we frighten them they will 
simply vanish before we can stretch out our hands to seize them.” 

“ Champcey might be questioned : perhaps he could furnish some informa¬ 
tion,” suggested tee lieutenant. . 

“Question mv patieut 1 ” retorted the old surgeon. “Kill him, you 
mean ! No 1 If I am to have the wonderfu^good-luck to pull him through, 
no one shall come near his bed for a monte. And, moreover, it will be. 
very fortunate indeed if in a month's time he has sufficiently recovered to 
carry on a conversation. And, besides, it is a question whether Champcey 
would be disposed to toll us what he knows, or what he suspects. That is 
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very doubtful. Twice before, he was almost killed, but did he ever tell ns 
his secret ? And no doubt he still has the same reasons to keep silent. At 
all events, I will think it over, and go and see the officials as soon as they 
are out of bed. But I must ask you, lieutenant, to keep my secret tiu 
further orders. Will you promise ! ” 

“ On my word, doctor." 

“Then you may rest assured our poor friend shall be avenged. And 
now, as I have barely two hours to rest, please excuse me.” 


XXIV. 

As soon as he was alone, the old surgeon threw himself on his bed ; but 
he could not sleep. Ue had Aever in his life been so much puzzled. The 
more he reflected over this crime the more it seemed to him that it was 
the result of some terrible mysterious intrigue ; and the' very circumstance 
of having, as he fancied, raised a corner of the veil, fired him with the 
desire to draw it aside altogether. “Why,” said ho to himself, “why 
mightn’t the scamp we, hold be the author of the other two attempts as 
well ? There is nothing improbable in that supposition. The man, once 
engaged, might easily have been shipped on hoard ‘The Conquest’; and 
might have left France saying to himself that it would be odd indeed, if 
during a long voyage, or in a land like this, he did not find a chance to cam 
his money without running much risk.” The result of the chiof surgeon’s 
meditations waB, that at nine o’clock he hurried to the office of the local 
public prosecutor, to whom he explained the matter very fully and plainly 
and, an hour afterwards, ho crossed the yard on his way to the prison, 
accompanied by an investigating magistrate and his clerk. “ How is tlie 
man the sailors brought here last night ? ” he asked the jailer, 

“ Badly, sir. He wouldn’t eat.” 

“ What did he say when he got here f ” 

“ Nothing. He seemed stupefied.” 

“You didn’t try to make him talk ? ” 

“Why, yes, a little. He answered that he had done some mischief; 
that he was in despair, and wished he were dead.” 

The magistrate looked at the surgeon as if to say, “ Just as I expected 
from what you told me ! ” Then, in his turn addressing the jailer, ho 
said,—“ Show ns to the prisoner’s celL” 

The culprit had been put into a small cell on the first floor, and when 
the party entered, they found him seated on his bed, in an attitude of medi¬ 
tation. But on perceiving the surgeon, he sprung to his foot, and, with 
outstretched arms and rolling eyes, exclaimed,—“ The officer’s dead ! ” 

‘ ‘ No,” replied the surgeon, " no ! Calm yourself. The wound is a very 
bad one; but in a fortnight he will be up again.” 

These words fell like a heavy blow upon the prisoner. He tnmed pale ; 
his lips quivered ; and he trembled in every limb. Still he promptly 
mastered this weakness of the flesh ; and falling on his knees, with folded 
hands, he murmured in the most dramatic manner,—“Then I ain not a 
murderer 1 0 God, I thank thee ! ” And his lips moved as if he were 
whispering a fervent prayer. 

It was evidently a case of the coarsest hypocrisy ; for his looks were at 
utter variance with his words and voioe. The magistrate, however, seemed 
to be takeu in. “ You show proper feelings,” he said. 
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1 * Now got up and answer me. IYour jiame and age ? ” 

“ Evariste Oroehard, surnamod Baguolct, aged thirty-five.” 

" “ Wliere were you born ? ” 

“ At Bagnolot, near Paris. And on that account—” 

“ Never mind. Your profession 1 ” asked the magistrate ; and as the man 
hesitated, lie added : “ In your own interest I advise you to tell the truth. 
It'always comes out in the end ; anti your position would boa very serious 
one if you tried to deceive me. So answer at once. ” 

“ Well, I am an engraver on motal; but 1 have been in the army : 1 
served my time in the marine infantry.” 

“ What brought you to Cochin China ? ” 

“The desire to find work. I was tired—of Paris. There was no work 
for engravers there, and I met a friend who tqjd me the government wanted 
good workmeu for the colonics.” 

“ What was your friend’s name '! ” 

The fellow Hushed slightly, and answered,—“ J’ve forgotten it.” 

“That is very unfortunate for you,” coldly remafked the magistrate. 
“ Come, make an effort; try to remember.” 

“ 1 know I can’t: it is not worth the trouble.” > 

“ Well ; but no. doubt you recollect the profession of the man who knew 
so well that the government needed workmeu out here? What was it?” 

This time the prisoner turned crimson with rage, and cried with extraor¬ 
dinary vehemence,—“ How do 1 know? Besides, what did 1 care about 
liis name and profession? 1 learned from him that workmen wero wanted. 
1 called at the Ministry, obtained a passage, and that’s all.” 

. Standing in a comer of the cell, the old surgeon did not lose a word the 
murderer said, or a motion lie mado. And ho could hardly refrain from 
nibbing his hands with delight as ho observed the magistrate’s marvellous 
skill in dealing with all those little points, which, when Eumjnod up at the 
end of an investigation, form an overwhelming mass of evidence for the 
prosecution. The magistrate in the meantime impassively resumed : “ Well, 
let us leave that question, as it seems to irritate yon, and deal with your 
sojourn here, flow have you supported yourself at Saigon?” 

“ By my work, of course ! I’ve two arms ; and I’m not an idler.” 

“ Y on have found employmentas an eifgraver on motal, eh V ” 

Evariste Crncliard, surnamod. Bagnolet, could hardly conceal his im¬ 
patience. “If you won’t lot me have my say,” ho broke out insolently, 
“ it isn’t worth while questioning me.” 

The magistrate did not seem to notice the man’s impertinent manner, but 
coldly retorted—“ Oh ! talk as innek as you like. I can wait.” 

“ Well, then, the day after wo landed, M. Farniol, the landlord of the 
French restaurant, offered me a place as waiter. Of course I accepted, and 
staid there a year. Now I wait at table at the H6tol do France, kept by 
M. Hoy. You can send for my two masters : they will toll you whether 
they have to complain of me.” 

“They' will certainly be examined. Well, where do von live? ” 

“ At the Hbtel de Franco, of course, where, I am employed.” 

The magistrate looked more and more benevolent. “And is it a good 
situation—waiter at a restaurant or hotel?” he asked. 

“ Why, yes—pretty good." 

‘ * It pays well; eh ? ” 

“That depends—sometimes it does; at othor times it doesn’t. When 
it’s the season—” 
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“That’s bo everywhere. But lot us foe accurate. You have boon now 
eighteen months in Saigon; no doubt you have laid up something? ” 

The man looked troubled and amazed, as it he had suddenly discovered 
that the magistrate’s apparent benevolence had led him on to daugeious 
ground. “If 1 have put anything aside, it is not worth mentioning,” 
lie answered evasively, . 

‘ ‘ On the contrary, let us mention it. About how much have you saved ? ” 
Bagnolet’s looks, and the tremor of his lips, betrayed his inward rage. 
“I don’t know,” he sharply' replied. 

With an admirably affected gesture of surprise the magistrate asked, 
“ What! Yon don’t know how much you have laid by ? That's too 
improbable 1 When people save money, one sou* after another, to provide 
for their old age, they know Jjretty well—” 

“ Well, then, take it for granted that I have saved nothing.” 

“As you like. Only it is my duty to show you the effect of your 
declaration. Yon toll me you have not laid any money by, don’t you? 
Now, what would yofl say if, after search is made, the police should happen 
to iind a certain sum of money on your person, or elsewhere ? ” 

“They won’t find any.” 

“ So much the better for you; for, now, it would bo a terrible charge.” 

“ Let them search.” 

“They are doing so now, and not only in your room, but elsewhere 
also. They will soon know if you have invested any money, or if you have 
deposited it with any of your acquaintances.” 

“1 may have brought some money with me from home.” 

“No; for you told me that you could no longer live in Paris, as you 
could find no work. ’’ Croehard, surnamed Baguolet, started so v iolently, that 
the surgeon really thought ho was going to attack the magistrate. The rascal 
plainly realised lie had been caught in a net, the meshes of which were draw¬ 
ing tighter and tighter around him ; and these apparently inoffensive ques¬ 
tions suddenly assumed a terrible meaning. “ Just answer me in one wind,” 
resumed the magistrate, “Hid you bring any money from France, or not? ” 
The man rose, and his lips parted to utter an oath ; hut ho .cheeked 
himself, sat down again, and laughing ferociously, exclaimed, “ All ! you 
would like to ‘ squeeze ’ me, and‘make mo cut my own throat, oh ? But 
luckily, I can see through you ; and I refuse to answer.” 

“ You mean you want to consider. Have a care I You need not consider 
in order to tell the truth.” And, as the man remained obstinately silent, 
the magistrate again resumed, “You know what you are accused of ? You 
are suspected of having fired at the officer with intent to kill him.” 

“ That’s an abominable he 1 ” 

“ S<*tfou say. How did you know that the officers of ‘ The Conquest ’ 
had arranged a large hunting-party ? ” 

“ 1 had heard them speak of it at table d'hdte." 

“And you left your service on purpose to attend this hunt, somo twelve 
leagues from Saigon? That’s certainly singular.” 

“ Not at all; for I’m ffery fond of sport. • And I thought that if I 
could bring back some game, I should be able to sell it at a good profit. ” 

“ And you would have added that profit to your other savings, wouldn't 
you? ” Croehard, surnamed Bagnolet, was evidently stung by this ironical 
question, but, as ho said nothing, the magistrate continued,-j-“ Hxplain to 
us how the thing happened.” 

Ou this ground the murderer knew he was at home, having had ample 
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time to prepare himself; and will an accuracy which did great honoui 
either to nis memory or veracity, he repeated what he had told the surgeon 
on the spot, at the time of the catastrophe. He only aylded, that he had 
concealed himself, because ho had realised that his awkwardness would 
expose him to a terrible charge. And as he continued his account, warming 
up with its plausibility, he recovered the impudence, or rather insolence, 
which seemed to bo the prominent feature of his character. “ Do you know 
the officer you wounded ? ” asked the magistrate when he had finished. 

“ Yes, I made the voyage with him, lie is Lieut. Champcey.” 

“ Have you any complaint against him ? ” 

“None at all.” And in a bitter tono, he added, “What connection do 
you think there could be ..between a poor devil like myself and an officer 
like him? Would he have condescended even to look at me? Would I 
have dared to speak to him? If I know him, it is only because 1 have 
seen him, some distance olf, walking up and down the quarter-deck with 
the other officers after a good meal, while we fellows in the forecastle had 
to fill our bellies with salt fish. ” •• 

“ So you had no reason to hate him ?” 

“ Nono: as little as anybody else.” 

Seated on a wretched little footstool, his paper on bis knees, and an 
inkhorn in his hand, the magistrate’s clerk was rapidly taking down tlio 
questions and answers. His superior now told him that the examination 
was over, and turning to tho prisoner, romarked : “That is enough for 
to-day. I am hound to tell you that, having so far only detained you 
as a matter of precaution, I shall now issue a formal order for your arrest.” 

“You mean that l am to be kept in jail 7 ” 

“Yes, until tho court decides whether you are guilty of murder or 
involuntary manslaughter. ” 

Crochard, snrnamed Bagnolct, seemed to have foreseen this conclusion : 
for he coolly shrugged his shoulders, and said,—“In that case I shall have 
my linen changed pretty often here j for if l had been wicked enough to 
plot a murder, I should not have been fool enough to say so.” 

“ Who knows ? ” replied the magistrate. “ .Some evidence is as good as 
a confession.” And, turning to his clerk; he added,—“Bead the prisoner’s 
statements over to him. ” ■- 

A moment afterwards, when this formality had boon fulfilled, the magis¬ 
trate and the old surgeon left the room. The former looked extremely 
grave, and remarked: “You were right, doctor : that man’s a murderer. 
That friend, whose name be would not tell us, is tho rascal who employs 
him. And 1 mean to get that person’s name out of him, if M. Champcey 
recovers, and will only give mo the slightest hint. So nurae your patient, 
doctor, as carefully as possible.” 

It was at least superfluous to recommend Daniel to the surgeon. If the 
old fellow was inexorable as regards all lazy fellows who pretended they 
felt ill for the purpose of shirking work, he was all attention and tender¬ 
ness for his retd patients ; and liis tenderness increased with the gravity of 
their ailment. Jle would not have hositated a ihoment between an admiral 
who was slightly unwell, and tho youngest midshipman of the fleet who 
was dangerously wounded. The admiral might have waited a long timo 
before he would have left the midshipman,—an originality far less frequent 
■$fean we imagiue. To secure the old surgeon’s best services Champoey’s 
'''condition alone would therefore have amply sufficed. But in addition, like 
all who had ever sailed with Daniel, the surgeon also had conceived a 
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lively interest in him, and greatly adihired his character. Besides, he 
knew that his patient alone could solve the mystery which puzzled him so 
much. Unfortunately, Daniel’s condition was such as defy all professional 
skill,-and where everything depends on time, nature, and constitution. To 
try and question him would have been absurd ; for he had so far continued 
delirious. At times ho thought ho was on board his sloop in the swamps 
of the Kamboja ; but most frequently he imagined himself lighting a«aiust 
enemies bent upon bis min. The name of Sarah Brandon, Mrs. Brian, and 
Thomas Elgin, were constantly on his lips, intermingled with threats’and 
imprecations. For twenty days lie remained in this condition; and for 
twenty days and twenty nights liis “man,” Baptiste Lofloch. one of those 
who had caught the murderer, remained at his bod side, watching his slight¬ 
est movements, and nursing him with the utmost oaro and devotion. One 
day, when the old surgeon complimented Lofloch on his watchfulness and 
attention, tho gallant follow remarked, “Ah 1 when wo were on the Kam¬ 
boja expedition, and Baptiste Le/loch was writhing like a worm in the gripe 
of the oholora, and already quite bluo and cold, l.ieut. Champcey did not 
tend for one of those lazy Anna mi tea to rub him, hut came himself, and 
rubbed him till he brought hack, heat and lifo itself. So now, you see, 1 
want to do some littlo for him.” 

“ You would he a great scamp if you didn’t,” replied tho surgeon, who 
hardly left the wounded man himself. He visited him four or live times a 
day, once at least every night, and in the afternoon ho would remain for 
hours sitting by his bedside, examining him, and experiencing, according to 
the symptoms, sudden fluctuations of hope and fear. It was by listening to 
the patient's delirious talk that lie learned a part, at least, of J Uniel’s history: 
how ho was to have married a daughter of the Count do Villo-lfandry, who 
himself had married an adventuress ; and how he had been separated front 
his betrothed by means of a forged letter. Tho doctor’s conjectures were 
thus confirmed: such cowardly forgers would not hesitate to hire an assassin. 
But the worthy surgeon was too deeply impressed by tho dignity of his pro¬ 
fession to divulge secrets which he had heard at a patient’s bedside, and 
whenever the magistrate, growing more and more impatient, called to make 
enquiries, he was always answered,—“i have nothing new to tell you. 
it will take weeks yet before you can examine my patient. Orochard is 
no doubt tired of prison ; hut he mnst wait.” 

In the meantime, Daniel’s long delirium had been followed by a state of 
torpor. Gradually he began to regain the partial use of his mind, recognising 
the persons around him, and even Btammering a few sensible words? But 
he was still so exceedingly weak, that one or two Bhort sentences quite 
exhausted him. However, at last he began to inquire, "Are there no letters 
for me from France? ” A question which Lofloch, in obedience to the doctor’s 
orders, always answered in the negative. In doing so he told afalsehood, for 
since Daniel had been laid up, three vcssols had arrived at Saigon, two French 
and one English ; and in their post-bags there were eigjit or ten letters for 
Lieut. Champcey. But the old surgeon said to himself, and not without good 
reason, “It is no doubt cnfcl to leave tho poor fellow in such uncertainty; 
hut this uncertainty is free from, at least, imminent danger, whereas any 
excitement would kill him as surely as 1 could blow out a caudle.” 

A fortnight elapsed ; and Daniel recovered some little strength: even 
entering into a kind of convalescence, if a man who is unable to turn over 
in bed without assistance can be called a convalescent. But, with this 
physical improvement, mental worry returned j and as he gradually 
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ascertained how long he had %>een laid up, his anxiety assumed an 
alarming character. “There must be letters for me,” he said to his 
man: “you keep them from me. I must have them.” At last the 
old surgeon came to the conclusion that this excessive anxiety was 
likely to become as dangerous as the excitement ho dreaded : so he said 
one day,—‘ • Let us run the risk.” 

It was a burning hot afternoon, and Daniel had now been an invalid for 
seven weeks. Leflooh raised him on his pillows, “stowed him away,” as 
ho called it; and the surgeon handed him his letters. Daniel uttered a cry 
of delight, for at the lirst glance he recognized Henrietta's writing oil three 
of the envelopes. “ At last she writes ! ” ho exclaimed, as he kissed them. 

The shock was so violent, that the surgeon was almost frightened. “ lie 
calm, my dear fellow,” he said. “ Be calm >, Be a man, forsooth 1 ” 

“ Never mind me, doctor,” rejoined Daniel with a smile, “ yon know joy 
is never dangerous; and nothing but joy can come from her who writes to 
me. However, just see how calm I am !” So calm, indeed, that he did 
not even tako the time to see which was tho oldest of his letters. Opening 
one of them at hap-hazard, he read,—“Daniel, my dear Daniel, my only 
friend, how could you intrust me to such an infamous scoundrel? How 
could yon hand your poor Henrietta over to such a wretch ? This Maximo 
de Brevan, this scoundrel, whom you considered your friend, if ycm knew—” 
This was tho long letter written by Henrictto the day after M. de Brevan 
had told her he loved her, and that sooner or later, whether she chose or 
not, she must be his, giving her the choice between the horrors of starva¬ 
tion and tho disgraoo of becoming his wife. As Daniel wont on reading, his 
.face grew oven paler than before; his eyes distended, and perspiration 
trickled down his temples. He trembled so violently, that his teeth fairly 
•l-attled, and agonizing sobs rose from bis chest. At last lie reached tho 
concluding, lines,—“Now,” the young girl wrote, “if none of my letters 
have reached you, they must have been intercepted. But I am going to 
post this one myself. For Hod’s sake, Daniel, return 1 Come back quick, 
if you wish to save, not your Ileuriette’s honour, but her life,! ” 

Then tho surgeon anil the sailor witnessed a surprising sight. This man, 
who just now hail been unable to raise himself on his pillows, who looked 
more like a skeleton than a human being, and had scarcely his breath left 
him,—threw back his blankets with one hand, and sprung into the middle 
of tho room, crying, with a terrible voice,—“My clothes, Letlocb, my 
clothes ! ” The doctor had hastened forward to support liim; hut he 
pushed him aside with one arm, continuing,—“By the holy name of God, 
f.elloch, make haste 1 Bun to tho harbour, man ! there must bo a steamer 
there. I buy it. Let it get up steam instantly. In an hour 1 must be on 
my way." But this great effort exhausted him. He tottered ; his eyes 
closed ; and lie fainted in the sailor’s arms, stammering,—“That letter, 
doctor, that letter : read it, and you will see I.must go.” 

liaising his lieutenant, and holding him like a elnld in his arms, Lofloch 
carried him back to his bed ; but, for more than ten minutes, the surgeon 
and the faithful seaman were unable to tell whether they had not a corpse 
before tlieir eyes, and were wasting all their attentions. No 1 ft was 
Leiloch who first noticed a slight tremor. “ Ho moves 1 Look, command¬ 
ant, ho moves ! He is alive. We'll pull him through yet.” 

They indeed succeeded in rekindling this nearly extinguished life, but 
they could not restore the vanished intellect. Daniel’s cold, indifferent 
stare, when he at last opened Ms eyes again, told them that his tottering 
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reason had not been strong enough to sustain this new shook. And yet he 
must have retained some glimpses of the past; for his efforts to collect his 
thoughts were unmistakable, lie passed his hands over his forehead, as if 
trying to get rid of the mist which enshrouded his mind. Tlion a convul¬ 
sion shook him; and his lips overflowed with incoherent words, in which 
the recollection of the fearful reality, and the extravagant- conceptions of 
delirium, wore strangely mingled. “ I foresaw it,” said the chief surgeon. 
“I foresaw it but too fully.” lie had by this time exhausted all the 
resources of his skill and long experience ; ho had followed all the 
suggestions nature vouchsafed; and he could now do nothing more hut 
wait. 1’icking up the fatal letter, he went towards one of the windows to 
read it. Daniel had said enough in his wanderings to enable the doctor to 
understand the poor girl’s appeal; and belli a-h, who watched him, saw a big 
tear trickle down his cheek,*as ho growled,—“This is enough to madden 
a fellow I” Then like a man who is no longer master of himself, hut who 
must move somehow or other, he stuffed the letter into his pocket, and 
left the room, swearing all the oaths of his vocabulary. 

It so chanced that precisely at that moment, the magistrate who was 
investigating the case called at the hospital to enquire after Chanipcoy's 
health. Perceiving tho old surgeon as ho entered the courtyard, ho 
hastened forward to question him. “Lieut. Cham prey is lost! ” said the 
doctor in a tone of despair. 

“<!ood Heavens ! What do you mean ? ” 

, “What l think. ITe has a violent brain-fever, and weakened, exhausted, 
extenuated as he is, how can he endure it? He can’t: that’s evident. It 
would take another miracle to save him now ; and yon may rest assui. d 
it won't lake place. In Joss than twenty-four hours he will he a dead nir.n,' 
and his munh rers will triumph." 

“Come, come, doctor!” interrupted the magistrate. 

“J should like to know how yon could keep them from triumphing? " 
continued tho old surgeon, sarcastically. “If ('hampocy dies, you will l;e 
bound t.o release that scamp (’roohard, for Un-re v ill ho no evidence 
against him. Or, if you send him before a court, ho will merely he declared 
guilty of involuntary homicide. And yet ymi know, as well as 1 do, that 
ho wantonly fired at one of tho noblest men I have over met. And, when 
he Las served his term, lie will receive tlm price of Ohninpcry’s life, and 
spend it in orgies; while the real criminals, who have hired him, will go t 
about the world with lofty pride, rich, honoured, and haughty.” 

“ Doctor ! ” 

But the old original was not to be stopped. “ Ah, let me alone ! ” said 
he. “ Your human justice,—do you want' mo to toll you what i tliink-of 
it? I am ashamed of it!' When you have sent three or four stttpid 
murderers to the scaffold, and some few dozen blundering thieves to 
prison during the course of the year, you fold your black gowns around 
you, and proudly proclaim tlnit all is well, and that society may 
sleep soundly—under your protection. Well, do yon know what is the 
real slate of tilings? Youvmdy eat eh the fools. The others, the intelli¬ 
gent one», find their way through the meshes of your laws, and, relying 
on their cleverness and your want of power, enjoy the fruit, of their 
crimes in all the pride of impunity, and no doubt tln-y will continue doing 
bo until—” He h< si fated, and apparently forgetful of Ins usual atheism, 
added : “Until the day of divine judgment." 

Par from appearing oift-nded by this outburst of indigualx >n, the rnagis. 
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trate, who had listened impassivity, profited of the doctor having to draw 
breath to remark: “ You must have discovered something new." 

“ Most assuredly I have. I think I hold at last the thread of the 
fearful plot which is killing poor Champcey. Ah, if he were only to live! 
But he cannot live.” 

• “Well, well, console yourself, doctor. You said human justice has its 
limits,.and that many criminals escape punishment; but in this case, 
whether M. Champcey lives or dies, justice shall be done, I promise you ! ” 
He spoke in a tone of such absolute certainty, that the old surgeon was 
struck by it. “Has the murderer confessed the orime ! ” he asked. 

“No, replied the magistrate; “nor have I seen him again since the 
first examination. But I have not been dozing. Far from it, I have been 
searching; ami I think *1 havo sufficient evidence now to establish the 
truth. And if you, on your side, have any positive information ? ” 

“ Yes, I have ; and I think I am justified now in communicating.it to you. 
I have a letter.” The old surgeon was pulling flenriotte’s missive out of 
hiB pocket, when the magistrate stopped him, and suggested that they 
could not talk froely in a courtyard, where everyone was liable to watch 
them from tho surrounding windows. 

Accordingly, they repaired together to the magistrate’s office, and ns 
soon as they had sat down, the legal functionary began : “ I shall ask you 
tor your information by-and-bye. First listen to what 1 have to say. I 
now know who Evariste Crochard, surnamed Bagnolet, really is; and 1 
know the principal events of his life. Ah ! it has cost mo time and labour 
enough; but human justice is patient, doctor. As this man was a 
passenger on board ‘The Conquest’ during more than four months, in 
company with a hundred and fifty other emigrants, I thought that he 
, might have indulgod in some long chats with his fellows, so as to lessen 
tire monotony of so long a voyage. He is a ready speaker—a Parisian—so 
naturally endowed with a fair amount of bounce ; he formerly served as a 
soldier, moreover, and he has travelled a good deal. So he was, no doubt, 
always sure of an audience. Accordingly I sent, one by one, for all tho 
former passengers on board ‘The Conquest’ whom I could find, altogether 
a hundred, perhaps; and I examined thorn. I soon found out that my 
presumption was not unfounded. Almost every one of thorn had learnt 
some particular of BagnoletV life—some more, some less, according to 
the degree of honesty or immorality which Bagnolet fancied he detected in 
them. I collected all their statements; I completed and compared them, 
one by tho other; and with the assistance of the prisoner’s own confession, 
I was able to reconstitute his biography in every noteworthy particular.” 

Without seeming to notice the surgeon’s astonishment, ho then opened a 
large caBC on his table; and, drawing from it a huge bundle of papers, he 
exclaimed, “Here are the verbal statements of my hundred and odd 
witnesses. ” Then, pointing to tour or five sheots of paper, covered with very 
fine close writing, he added, “ And here are my extracts. Now listen.” 

And at once he commenced reading this biography of the prisoner— 
pausing every now and then to make some additional. remark, or to 
explain what he had written. “ Evariste Crochard, surnamed Bagnolet, 
was horn at Bagnolet in 1820, and is, consequently, older than he says. 
According to his own account, his parents were very honest people. His 
father was foreman in a copper foundry; and his mother a seamstress. 
They may he still living; but for many years they have not seen their son. 
The prisoner was sent to school; and, if you believe him. he learned 
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quickly, and showed remarkable talents. 1 But in bis twelfth year he joined 
several bad companions of his own age, and frequently absented himself 
from home for weeks at a time—roaming all the while about Paris, How did 
he subsist on these occasions ? He has never given a satisfactory explanation.' 
But he has made such precise statements about the life of young thieves in 
the capital, that tnany witnesses suspect him of having helped his mates to 
rob street stalls. At all events his father, distressed by his misconduct, 
and despairing of ever seeing him mend his ways, had him sent to a house 
of correction when he was fourteen years old. .Released at the end of 
eighteen months, he says he was next bound as an apprentice, and soon 
learned his calling well enough to support himself. But this cannot be 
true; for four witnesses, one of whom is of the very same profession as 
Crochard, declare that they Jjave seen him at work, and that, if he ever 
waff^^killed mechanic, he is so no longer. Besides, he cannot have been 
long sflsgork ; for, he had been a year in prison again when the revolution 
‘“of 1848 Tkccurrcd. He has himself told this to more than five and twenty 
perSeos, fthough he*has explained his imprisonment very differently ; 
i ml eeim almost every witness has received a new version. One was told 
that houkail been sentenced for having stabbed one of his companions 
while dryk ; another, that it was for a row in a wino-shop; and a third, 
that he was innocently involved with others in an attempt to rob a 
foreigner... The prosecution is, therefore, fairly entitled to conclude tb*t 
(Jroe)iardftrj(h sentenced simply as a thief. Released soon after the revolu¬ 
tion, he fliu not resume his profession, but secured a place as machinist in 
a theatre on the boulevards. At the end of three months he was turned 
off, on account of ‘improper conduct with women,’ according to one ; or, 
if we believe another statement, on account of a robbery committed in one of 
the actor’s dressing-rooms. Unable to procure work, he engaged himself as 
groom in a circus company,, and thus travelled through the provinces. 
But at Marseilles, ho was wounded in a fight, and had to go to an hospital, 
whore he remained three months. On returning to Palis, he associated 
himself with a tight-rope dancer, but he was soon called upon to enter the 
army. By good luck ho escaped the conscription. But the next year we find 
him negotiating with a dealer in military ‘ substitutes ; ’ and lie confesses 
having sold himself merely to gt*fc hold of fifteen hundred francs’ bounty 
money, and be able to spend them in debauch. Having successfully con¬ 
cealed his antecedents, lie was next admitted aB a substitute in the 13 th 
Regiment of the line; but, before a year had elapsed, ho had to be 
puiiished for insubordination by being sent to Algeria. He remained there 
sixteen months, and conducted himself well enough to be incorporated in 
the First Regiment of Marine Infantry, ono battalion of which was to be 
sent to Senegambia. He had, however, by no means given up his bad 
ways ; for very soon afterwards lie was condemned to ten years’ penal 
servitude for committing burglary in a house at night-time.” 

The chief surgeon, who had for some, minutes shown unmistakable signs 
of impatience, now' suddenly rose to his feet and exclaimed, “ Tixcuse ine 
if 1 interrupt you, but can you rely upon the woraeity of your witnesses t” 

“Why should I doubt them 1 ” 

“Because it seems to me very improbable that a cunning fellow like 
Oroehard should have denounced himself.” 

“ Bnt he has not denounced liimself, for although he has often mentioned 
this condemnation, he lias always attributed it to acts of violence against a 
Superior. On that point be lias never varied in his statements." 

N 
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“ Then how on earth did .you Barn -” 

“ The truth ? Oh ! very simply. I inquired at Saigon ; and I succeeded 
in finding a sergeant in the Second Regiment of Marine Infantry, who was in 
the First Regiment at the same time as Orochard. He gave me all these 
particulars. And there is no mistake about the identity ; for as soon as I 
said 1 Orochard,’ the sergeant exclaimed, ‘Oh, yes! Croc hard, surnamed 
Baguolet. ’ ” The doctor Ixrwed in token of satisfaction, and the magistrate 
then continued : “ I resume the account. The prisoner’s statements since 
his arrest are too insignificant to be reported here. There is only one 
peculiarity of importance for the prosecution, which may possibly enable us 
to trace the instigators of this crime. On three occasions, ami in the 
presence of, at least, thr«e witnesses each time, Orochard has remarked in 
almost the same words,—‘ No one would beljeve the strange acquaintances 
a man makes in prison. Yon meet there young men of good birth, who 
have done something foolish, and lots of folks who, wanting to make a 
fortune all at once, were not lucky in their venture. When they come 
out again, many of these fellows get into very good positions ; and then, 
if you meet them, they don’t know you. I have known some people in 
‘quod,’ who now ride in their carriages.’” 

“ Ah,” muttered the old surgeon, “might not some of those folks that 
Crochard met in prison have aimed his hand ? ” 

* “ That is the very question 1 asked myself.” 

“Because, you see, some of Daniel's enemies are fearful people; and if 
you knew the contents of the letter I have—that dreadful letter which, no 
doubt, will bo the cause of that poor boy’s death—” 

“Allow me to finish, doctor,” interrupted the man of law. And then, lie 
resumed in a rapid tone, “ Here follows a blank, How the prisoner lived 
in Faria, where he returned after his release, is not known. The prosecution 
is reduced to conjectures, for Crochard lias refused to give details, and 
only makes‘very general statements as to those years. Wo only know that 
when he left Baris to sail on board ‘ The Conquest,’ everything he took 
with him was new,—his tools, bis linen, and the clothes lie wore, from the 
cap on his head to his shoes. Why were they all new ?” 

“Upon my word, sir,” remarked the surgeon, “I Kurrrender; and I do 
begin to hopo that Lieut. Ohnmpcey may*still be avenged.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the magistrate, with a tone of delicate irony, “ I really 
think human justice may this time veach the culprits. But wait before 
,you congratulate me.” 

The old surgeon was too candid to try oven to conceal his astonishment. 
“ What! ” said he, “you have more evidence still 1 ” 

“The biography I have just read establishes nothing,” observed the 
magistrate. “ Probabilities and presumptions, however strong they may be, 
don’t conquer jurymen. They require proof, positive proof, before tiiey 
return a verdict of ‘guilty.’ Well, snclx proof I have.” And, so saying, 
from the same box whence he had taken the papers concerning Croeliard’s 
life, the magistrate now drew a letter, which he shook emphatically in the 
surgeon’s face. “Here is .something,” he said, t‘whicli was sent to the 
public prosecutor twelve days after the last attempt had been made on M. 
Champcey’s life. Listen 1 ’’ And ho read as follows : “ Sir, —A sailor, 
who has come over to Uoen-Uoa, where 1 live, with my wife, has told us 
that a eertaiu Crochard, surnamed Baguolet, has shot, and perhaps mortally 
wonnded, Lieut. Champcey of the ship ‘Conquest.’ In connection with this 
misfortune, my wife thinks, and 1 also consider it a matter of conscience. 
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that we should acquaint you with a very serious affair. One <iay, during 
our voyage out here, I happened.to he on a yard-arm, side by side with 
Crochard, helping the seamen to furl a sail, when 1 saw him drop a huge 
pulley, which fell on Lieut. Champcey, and knocked him down. No one 
e lse noticed it; and Crochard at once pulled the rope up again. I was just 
cousidering whether I ought to report him, when Le implored mo to keep 
the matter secret; for he had been very unfortunate in iil'i-, and if 1 spoke 
lie would he mined. Tbinkingthat he had been simply awkward, I allowed 
myself to be moved, and promised Crochard that the matter should icmain 
between us. But what has happened since proves very clearly, as my wife 
says’ that I was wrong in keeping silent; and I am now ready to toll every- 
1 lunar, whatever inay be the consequences. Still, sir, I hog you will protect 
me, in case Crochard shoiild'think of avenging himself on me or on my 
family—a thing which might very easily happen, ns ho is a very had man, 
capable of anything. As I cannot write, my wife sends you this letter. 
And we arc, with thegnost profound respect, &e.” 

“And have you seen the writer of this letter? ” asked the doctor. 

“Certainly! The man's a blacksmith, lie has boon here, he aud his 
wife. Ah I if the man had been left to his own counsels, lm would have 
kept it. all secret, for lie is so terribly afraid of Crochard j lint, fortunately, 
liis wife had more courage." 

“Decidedly,” growled the surgeon. “The women are, after all, tho 
better part of creation.” 

Tlio magistrate carefully replaced the letter in the box, and then resumed 
in his usual calm voice : “ Thus the first attempt at murder is duly and fully 
proved. As for the second- the affair on the Doug-Nat—wo me not yet 
quite so far advanced. Ml,ill I have hopes, for i have f .mid out that 
(h-ooliard is a first-rate swimmer. Only three months ago lie bet a waiter at 
the hotel where he was engaged, that lie would swim twice across the 
Dong-Nai, at the spot were the current is strongest; and he did it-.” 

“ But tiiat is evidence, isn't it '! ” 

“ No; it is only a proliability in favour of the prosecution. But I have 
am.ther string to my bow. Tho register on board ship proves l hat Crochard 
went on shore the very evening ‘The Conquest’ arrived. Where did he 
spend that evening ; and in whose company ? Not one »f my hundred and 
odd witnesses saw him that night. Aud that is not everything. No one 
noticed, the next day, that his clothes were wet. Therefore he must have , 
changed them; and to do that, he must have bought some others—for he 
had nothing with him but what ho had oh. Where did he buy these new 
clothes? That is a point I mean to ascertain as soon as I am able to give 
up carrying oil the investigation secretly, as I have done so far. For 1 
never forget that the real criminals are in France, and will, surely escape 
ns if they learn that their wretched accomplice hero is in trouble.” 

Once more the surgeon drew Henriettc’s letter from his pocket, and 
handed it to the magistrate, saying, "I know who they.are, the real 
ulprits—Sarah Brandon, Maximo de Brdvan, aud the others.” 

But the magistrate once more waived back the’letter, and replied, “It is 
i.ot enough for us to know them, doctor : wo want evidence aeainst them 
—clear, positive, irrefutable evidence. This evidence we will get from 
Crochard. Oh, I know these rascals' ways. As soon as they see they are 
overwhelmed by the evidence against them, and feel they are in real danger, 
they hasten to denounce their accomplices, and to assist justice in appre¬ 
hending them. This prisoner will do just the same. When I have succeeded 
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in establishing the fact that he was hired to murder M. Champcey, he will 
tell me who hired litm; and he will have to confess that he was hired, 
when I show him how much of the money he received for the purpose is 
now left.” ' ‘ ' 

The old surgeon once more sprung from his chair. “ What I ” he cried, 
“ you have found Crochard’s treasure? ” „ 

“No,” replied the magistrate, “not yet; but I think 1 know whore it 
is. I have had a good deal of trouble on the matter. After the first ex¬ 
amination, I was morally certain that tho prisoner had a relatively large 
sum hidden somewhere, and I first gave all my attention to his room. I 
had all the furniture taj^en to pieces, the coverings of tho chairs removed, 
and even the paper strippcd.frbm the walls. All in vain. 1 was beginning 
to despair of finding Crochird’s hiding-plate, whoa a thought struck me, 
and I sent for tho man with whom he made the bet about swimniing across 
the Dong-Nai. He.came ; and— But I prefer reading you his evidence.” 
So saying, the magistrate drew a document from his bundle of papers, and 
read the following extract from his clerk’s minutes. “ Magistrate. — A‘t 
what point of the river did Crochard swim across? Witness .—A little 
below the town. M. —Where did he undress? IK.—At the spot whore 
he went into the water, just opposite Wang-Tai’s tile-factory. M .—What 
did he do with his clothes? W. (very much surprised)—Nothing. M.— 
Excuse me : he must have done something. Try to recollect. II . (strik¬ 
ing his forehead)—Why, yes I 1 remember now. When Bagnolet had un¬ 
dressed, 1 saw lie looked annoyed, as if he disliked going into the water. 
But no I that wasn’t it. lie was afraid about his clothes; anil did not 
seem satisfied till I told him I would keep watch over them. They con¬ 
sisted of a mean pair of trousers and a cheap blouse. As they bothered me 
to hold, 1 put them down on the ground, at tins foot of a tree. In the 
meantime he bad done his work, and came back ; but, instead of listening 
to my compliments, lie furiously shouted, ‘ My clothes I ’ ‘ Well,’ said 1, 
‘they are not lost. There they are.’ Whereupon he pushed me l>aek 
fiercely, without saying a word, and ran like a madman to pick up his clothes. ” 
The chief surgeon was electrified. “ I understand ; yes, 1 understand," 
said he, rising from his seat. „ 


XXV. 

Tuck proceeding from one point to another with energy, patience, and 
sagacity, the magistrate had succeeded in proving Oroohard’s guilt, and the 
existence of accomplices who had instigated tho crime. Undoubtedly he was 
proud of the feat, hard as he tried to retain his usual impassive appearance ; 
and probably it was only to raise himself the higher in the old surgeon \ 
estimation, that he had hitherto refused to look at Hcnriette’s letter, wishing 
indeed to prove that he could afford to dispense, with such assistance. 
But, now’that lie had proved this so amply, lu.quickly asked for the letter, 
and read it. Like the chief surgeon, he was struck and amazed by M. de 
Brdvau’s wickedness. “ This is exactly what we wanted,” he exclaimed,— 
“ a positive proof of complicity. He would never have dared to treat Mile, 
de Ville-Handry in so infamous a manner if he had not been convinced, in 
fact quite sure, that Lieut. Uhaiupcey would never return to Franco.” 
Then, after a few' minutes’ reflection, he added,—“ And yet 1 fancy them 
must be something else that we have not yet discovered. Why; had 
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Lieut. Cliampoey’s death been determined on, even boiore he sailed ? What 
pressing need can M. de BrfSvan have had to suppress him at that time ? 
Something must have happened between the two which we don’t yet know. 
What it is, I can’t conceive. But the future evidently has some fearful 
mystery in reserve for us.” The surgeon and the magistrate had been so 
preoccupied with their thoughts, that they had not realised the flight of time ; 
thence they were considerably astonished now to unto that dusk was already 
falling. Returning Henriette’s letter to the surgeon, the magistrate asked 
him, ‘ ‘ Is this the only one M. Champeey has received ? ” 

“Nfl ; but it is the only one ho has opened.” 

“ Would you object to handing me the others ? ” 

The excellent doctor hesitated. “ I will liand'them to you,” ho said at 
last; “ if the interests of justise require it. But why not wait ? ” 

He did not dare say, “ Why not wait for M. Champeey ’h death?” hut 
the magistrate understood him. “ Very well,” said he, “ Jut ns wait.” 

Whiic talking, they had reached the door. They shook hands j and tlio 
chief surgeon, whose mind was full of dark presentiments, then slowly walked 
back towards the hospital. A great surprise awaited him there. Daniel, 
whom he had left in a desperate condition—at death’s door, so to say— 
Daniel was sleeping, calmly and soundly. His pale face had regained its 
usual expression, and his breathing was free and regular. “It’s almost 
incredible,” muttered the old surgeon, whose experience was quite at 
fault. “Or am I an ass, and our science only a bubble?” And turning 
to Leflooh, who was standing by, ho asked, “ llow long lias your master 
been sleeping like that?” 

“For an hour, commandant.” 

“ How did he fall asleep ? ” 

“Quite naturally, commandant. After you left, the lieutenant wa» 
rather wild for some little time, but at last he quieted down, and asked 
for something to drink. I gave him a cup of lisnue .,—he dio.uk it, and then 
asked me to help him turn over towards the wall. I did so, and I saw 
him rest his head on his hand, as if he were thinking. But about a 
quarter of an hour later, all of a sudden, 1 fancied 1 beard him gasp. I 
came up softly on tiptoe, and looked at him. But be wasn’t gasping, he 
was crying like a baby; and wbat I had beard were sobs. Ah, commandant i 
I know him, you see; and I know ho must have suffered something 
terrible for a man' like him to cry like that. By God ! if I only knew 
where to find the rascals wlio’ve caused him all this worry, I'd precious 
soon do for them.—with your leave, commandant.” The worthy tar spoke 
■with genuine emotion, and, as ho clenched His fists, something bright, 
which looked prodigiously like a tear, started from his eyes and trickled 
down his cheeks. “ Well,” ho continued, in a hoarse voice, “ I guessed 
at once why the lieutenant asked me to turn him towards the wall, and l 
went back to my seat without his hearing me. A moment afterwards, he 
began talking aloud. But be was right in his senses now, I,can tell you.” 

“ What did he say ? ” , 

“Ah ! he kept on saying, ‘ Heniiotte, UonViettc !’ Still that sweet¬ 
heart of his, whom he was always calling for when he had the fever. And 
then he said, ‘I’ve killed her, I’m the cause of her death. What a fool, 
w hat an idiot 1 was ! He has sworn to kill us both, the scoundrel I He 
swore it no doubt the very day when, like a fool, I confided Ilenriettc and 
all my fortune to him. ’ ” 

. *? D,id he say that ? ” 
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“The very words, commandant, but better, a great deal better.” 

The surgeon seemed amazed. “The magistrate was not mistaken,” he 
muttered. “He suspected there was something else ; and here it is.” 

“You say, commandant?” asked the sailor. 

“Nothing of interest to you, my man. Go on, please.” 

“Well, after that—but there’s nothing more to tell, except that I didn’t 
bear anything more. The lieutenant remained in the same position till i 
lighted the lamp j when he ordered mo to turn him round again, and 
lower the lamp shade. When I’d done so, I heard him give two or three 
big sighs, and the next time I looked up, he was asleep like you see him now." 

“And how did his eyes look when he fell asleep ? ” 

“ Quite calm and bright.” 

“Well,” muttered the surgeon to himself “lie’ll pull through, 1 am 
sure now. I said there couldn’t be another miracle j and yet hei'e wo 
have one.” And turning to Loflooh, he added, “ If your officer wakes up 
during the night, you must send for me at oriee. ” 

The seaman promised to obey the order, but Daniel did not wake up ; 
and be had but just opened Ins eyes on the following morning, at about 
eight o’clock, when the chief surgeon entered the room. Glancing at hm 
patient, lie exclaimed, “Ah, well, I’m glad to seo that our imprudence 
yesterday nil! have no bad effects ! ” 

Daniel made no rejoinder; lmt, after the obi surgeon had carefully 
examined him, he began, “ Now, doctor, one question, a single one : Lit 
how many days shall 1 be able to get tip and take ship 1 ” 

“ Ah ! my dear lieutenant, there is time enough to talk about that." 

. “ No, doctor, no! I must have an answer, Fix a time, and l shall have 
the courage to wait; but uncertainty will kill me. Yes, I shall manage to 
wait, much as I may suffer.” 

The rurgeoti was evidently deeply touched. “I know what you suffer, 
my poor Chainpc.y,” he said ; “I read that letter which came much nearer 
killing you than Crooinrd’s bullet. Well, 1 think that in a month’s time 
you will be able to sail.” 

“A month! ” ejaculated Daniel, as if ho had said a century. And after a 
pause be added,—“ That is not everything, doctor : I want to ask you for 
tbe other letters which I did not read yesterday.” 

“ Wjjat? No, no. That would be too imprudent.” 

“No, doctor, don’t trouble yourself. The blow hits fallen. If I didn’t 
lose rny mind altogether yesterday, that shows my reason can stand the 
most terrible trial. God be thanked, I have all my energy now. I know 
I must live, if 1 want to save Hourietto—or avenge her, if l arrive too 
late. That thought, you may be sure, will suffice to keep me alive.” 

The surgeoij hesitated no longer, ami the next moment Daniel opened 
Huiiriotte’s other letters. One of them, very long, was mainly a repetition 
of the lirst be had read. The other consisted only of a few lines :— “ M. do 
lirevan lias just left me. When be told me mockingly that I need not 
eonnt upon yohr return, and east an atrocious j.ook at me, l easily under¬ 
stood his meaning. Daniel,>that man wants yout'life ; and ha lias hired a 
murderer! For my sake, if not for your own, rbeseeeh you to be careful. 
Take care, be watchful; remember that you are the only friend and hope 
of your poor Heuriotte.” It was now truly seen that Daniel had not pre¬ 
sumed too much of his strength and courage. Not a muscle in his face 
moved as he read these lines; his eye remained straight and clear j and it 
whs with a bitter touch of irony in his voice that ho exclaimed,—“ Docx 
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at this, doctor. Here’s tlie explanation of the strange ill-luck that has 
■ pursued me ever sinoe I left France. ” 

At a glance the doctor read Henriettas warning, which came, alas ! too 
late. “M. Champcey,” said he, “you ought to remember that M. de 
Brevan could not foresee that the murderer he hired would be caught.” 

This was an unexpected revelation for Daniel, who at once became all 
'attention. “ What ? Has the man who fired at mo been arrested! ” 

Lefloch, quite unable to restrain himself at this juncture, impetuously 
replied,—“1 should say so, lieutenant, and by my hand, too, before his 
gun had cooled.” 

The doctor did not wait for the questions which he read in his patient’s 
eyes. “Yes, it’s just as Lefloch says, lieutenant,” he observed; "and if 
yon have not been told anything about it before, it was because the slightest 
excitement might have proved fatal. Yesterday's experience has only 
proved that too clearly. Yes, the murderer’s in jail.” 

“And his account’^ square,” growled the sailor. 

“ Oh, I don’t want, him punished any more than the bullet which hit 
me,” rejoined Daniel, shrugging his shoulders. “That wretched fellow is 
a mere tool. But you, doctor, you know who are the real criminals.” 

“ And justice shall he done, 1 swear I ” broke in tbc old surgeon, who 
looked upon his patient’s cause with as much interest as if it were his own. 

‘ ‘ Our lucky star lias sent us an investigating magistrate who is no trifler ; 
and who, if I am not much mistaken, would like very much to leave 
Saigon with a loud flourish of trumpets.” He remained silent for a 
moment, watching his patient out of the corner of his eye, and then 
suddenly exclaimed,—“Now I think of it, why couldn’t you see the' 
magistrate ? He is all anxiety to question yon. Consider, lieutenant, do 
you feel strong enough to see him? ” 

“Let him come by all means,” cried Daniel, “let him come I Pray, 
doctor, go for him at once ! ” 

“lwill do my best, my dear Champcey. I will go immediately, and 
leave you to finish your correspondence.” 

He left the room with these words; and Daniel turned to the other 
letters, which were still lying on.liis bed. There were seven of them,— 
four from the Countess .Sarah, and three from Maxime. But what could 
they tell him now.? What did he care for the falsehoods and slander they 
contained ? However, he thought it as well just to glance at thorn. Faithful 
to her system, Sarah wrote volumes; and from line to line, in some way or 
other, her real or feigned love for Daniel broke forth more freely than ever. 
Had all her usual prudence forsaken her, or did she feel quite sure that her 
letters would never roach M. de Ville-llandry ? At all events, it seemed as 
if she were animated witli an intense, irresistible passion, which, iu defiance 
of all attempts at control, was now breaking forth, like a long smouldering 
lire. She said but little, respecting llenriette, ami yet enough to terrify 
Daniel, if lie had not known the truth. Both she and dcBreyan mentioned 
that Mile. de. Vitle-Han<lry*had left her father’s house, and insinuated that 
she had eloped with some unkhowu lover, and was leading a life of ignominy. 
M. de lire van declared that his heart bled at having to impart anch 
grievous tidings, but friendship required that ho should speak the truth. 
These impudent lies fairly enraged Daniel, and his meditations were painful 
in the extreme. However, the old surgeon soon returned with tho fnagis- 
trate, thus putting an end to his reverie. For more than an hour Daniel 
had to answer an avalanche of questions. But the investigation hod been 
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carried on with such rare sagacity, that he could only furnish the pro- 
socution with a single new fact,—the surrender of his entire fortune into 
M. de Brdvan’s hands. Somewhat ashamed of hjs imprudence in this respect, 
he tried to excuse himself ; and, when he had concluded his explanations, 
the magistrate observed, “ Now, one more question : would you recognize 
the man who attempted to drown you in the Dong-Nai ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah! that’s a pity. That man was Orochard, I’m sure; but he will 
deny it J and the prosecution will have nothing but probabilities to oppose 
to his denial, unless I can find the place where he changed his clothes.” 

“ Excuse me, there is yet another way of ascertaining his identity, for 
the scoundrel’s voice is %o deeply printed on my mind, that even' at 
this moment, while I am speaking to you, I tir'nk I can hear it; I should 
certainly recognize it among a thousand. ” * 

For a moment the magistrate hositated, but at length making up lif 
mind, he exclaimed, “Well, it’s worth trying.” Aqil banding his clerk, 
who bad been a silent witness of this scene, an order to have tho prisoner 
brought to the hospital, he said, “ Tako this to the jail, and make haste.” 

A month had now elapsed since Crochard’s arrett; and imprisonment, far 
from discouraging him, had raised his spirits. At first his examination 
had frightened him ; but, as the days went by, be recovered all his usual 
bounce :—“ Theyjfre evidently searching for evidence,” ho thought; “ but, 
as they can find none, they will have to lot mo go.” 

He looked, therefore, as insolent as ever as he entered Daniel's room, 
exclaiming in an arrogant tone : “ Well ? I ask for justice : 1 am tired of 
jail. If I am guilty, send me to the guillotine : if 1 am innocent—” Bet 
Daniel did not let him finish. “ That’s the man ! ” he exclaimed : “ I am 
ready to swear to it, ghat’s the man! ” 

Great as was Crochard’s impudence, he was fairly astonished, and darted 
-liis rapid, restless eyes in turn at the chief surgeon, the magistrate, and 
Lefloch, who stood at the foot of his officer’s bed. The prisoner liad too 
much experience of legal matters not to realise now that he had given way 
to absurd illusions, ami that his position was far more dangerous than he 
bad imagined. But what was the exact qicaning of this scene? what hoi 
the prosecution found out ? and what did they positively know ? The oll'ort 
he made to guess all this imparted to his features an expression of atrocious 
anxiety. “ Did you bear that, Croeliard?” asked the magistrate. 

By a great effort the prisoner had recovered bis self-control; and he now 
replied,—“ I am not deaf. I hear perfectly well; only I don’t understand.” 

“ On the contrary,” retorted tho magistrate, “you understand only too 
well. Lieut. Champcoy says you are the man who tried to drown him in 
* the Dong-N ai. He recognizes you. ” 

“ That’s impossible 1 ” exclaimed the prisoner. “That’s impossible ; for 
—’’ But the rest of tho phrase remained in his throat. A sudden reflection 
had shown him the trap prepared for him,—a trap familiar to oxamining 
magistrates, aiid terrible in its very simplicity* But for that reflection, 
Crochard would have gone oil saying, “ That’s impossible : for the night was 
too dark to distinguish a man’s features.” Aud those wordB would have been 
equivalent to a confession ; aud lie would have had nothing to answer the 
magistrate, if the latter had rejoined : “ How do you know that it was so 
dark on the hanks of the Dong-Nai? It seems you were there; eh?” 
Quite pallid with fright, the prisoner therefore simply said,- -“The offieoT 
must be mistaken.” 
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“I think not,” replied the magistrate ; and turning to Daniel, he asked 
him,—“ Do you persist in your declaration, lieutenant? ” 

“ More than ever, sir; I am positive I recognize the man’s voice. When 
he offered me his boat, lie spoke a strange kind of jargon, intermingled with 
English and Spanish words; but he did not think of changing his intonation 
»ud Parisian accent.” 

Affecting an assurance which he was far from really feeling, Croohard 
carelessly shrugged his shoulders, and exclaimed, “Do 1 speak English? 
Do I speak Spanish V ” 

“No, very likely not; but like all Frenchmen who live in this colony, 
and like all the marines, you no doubt know a certain number of words of 
both of these languages. ” • 

To the great surprise of the doctor and Daniel, the prisoner did not deny 
it; it seemed as if lie felt he was on dangerous ground. . “Never mind 1” 
he exclaimed in the most arrogant manner. “But 1 must say it’s hard to 
accuse an honest man of a crime, simply because his voice resembles the 
voice, of a rascal” * 

“ Do you pretend you are an honest man?" asked the magistrate. 

“ What! I pretend? Send for my employers.” 

“That isn't necessary. 1 know your antecedents, from the. first petty 
theft that procured you four months’ imprisonment, down to the burglary 
which scut you to the penitentiary for ten years, when you were in the army, ’’ 

Croohard looked absolutely stupefied, but he was not the man to give up 
a game in which his head was at stake without lighting for it. “Well, 
there you are mistaken,” ho coolly said. “1 was condemned to ten years, 
that’s true, when I was a soldier; bSt it was for having struck an officer, 
who hart punished me unjustly.” 

“ You lie. A man who was in your regiment, and who is now in garrison 
here iu Saigon, will prove it.” 

For the first time the prisoner really seemed disturbed. Jto perceived 
his past, which until now be had thought unknown or forgotten, suddenly 
rising up in witnexk against him, and he knew wcllenough what weight such 
antecedents as his would have in the scales of justice. So ho changed his 
tae.tics; and, assuming an air of abject humility, replied, “ Well, a man 
may have committed a fault and Still bo in^pable of murder." 

“ That’s not your case.” 

“Oh 1 how can you say such a thing ? Why, I wouldn’t as much as harm 
ally. Unlucky gun ! Must I needs have such a mishap ? ” 

The magistrate had for some time been looking at the prisoner with an 
air of profound disgust ? “ Look here, my man ! ” said he. “ Spare ns 

these useless denials. Justice knows everything it wants to know, 'blurt 
shot was the third attempt you made to murder a man.” ' 

Crochard drew back and turned livid. But he had still strength enough 
to reply, in a half-strangled voice,—“That’s false 1” 

However, the magistrate had too much evidence to prolong the examina¬ 
tion on that.point, so he simply said—“Well, who then dropped a heavy 
pulley on M. Uhampcey’s head during the voyage? Come, don’t deny it. 
The emigrant who was near you, and saw you, and who promised he 
would not report you at the time, has since given evidence. Do you want 
to see him ? ” Once more Croohard opened his lips to protest his inno¬ 
cence ; but he could not articulate a sound. He was literally crushod, 
annihilated ; ho quaked iu every limb; and his teeth rattled in his mouth, 
lie looked like a man at the loot of the guillotine; and may he that, feeling 
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he was lost, he had a vision of the fatal instrument. “Believe me, 
continued the magistrate, “ don’t insist: you had better tell the truth.” 

For another minute yet the scoundrel hesitated. Then, perceiving no 
other hope hut in the mercy of his judge, he fell on liis knees, aud stam¬ 
mered, “ 1 am a wretched man.” 

An exclamation of astonishment simultaneously escaped the doctor, 
Daniel, anil Leflocli. But the man of law was not surprised. He knew in 
advance that the (irst victory would ho easily won, and that the real 
difficulty would be to induce the prisoner to confess the name of the person 
who had hired him. So, without giving him time to recover, he a/iked, 
“ Mow, what reasons had you for persecuting M. Champcoy in this way ? ” 

'Che prisoner rose, again and making an effort, he slowly said. “ I hated 
him, During the voyage he once threatened to have me put in irons.” 

“ That’s false ! ’’ said Daniel. 

“Do you hear?” asked the lawyer. “So you won’t tell us the 
truth? Well, 1 will tell it for you. -You were .hired to kill Lieut. 
Champcey, and you wanted to earn your money. Vou received a certain 
sum in advance; and you were to receive a larger sum after his death.” 

“ I Bwear —” 

“ Don’t swear ! The sum in your possession, and which you can’t account 
for, is positive proof of what I say.’* 

“ Alas ! 1 possess nothing. You may inquire, and search.” 

The moment had now come for the magistrate to strike a decisive blow, 
and ascertain the value of his system of induction. Instead of answering 
the prisoner, he therefore turned to the colonial gendarmes who were present, 
and said to them,—“Take the prisoner into the next room. 8trip him, 
aud examine all his clothes carefully: see if there is nothing hid in the lining. ” 

The gendarmes were already advancing to seise the prisoner, when he 
sprang aside, and savagely exclaimed, “ No need for that,! I have three one 
thousand-franc-notes sewn np in the lining of my trousers.” 

This time the pride of success quite got the better of the magistrate's 
hitherto imperturbable coldness. He uttered a low 1 cry of satisfaction, and 
could not refrain from glancing triumphantly at Daniel and the surgeon, 
as much as to say, “Well? What did 1 ( tell you ? ” But this lasted for 
a second only : the next instanfniis features resumed their wonted expres¬ 
sion of frigidity ; and, turning to the prisoner, he said in a tone of com¬ 
mand,—“ Hand rue those notes I ” 

Croclrard did not stir; but Ids livid countenance betrayed his sufferings. 
'At this moment, ho was certainly not acting a part. What! must he give 
up those three thousand francs—the price of his foul, execrable crime- ■Un- 
sura for which be bad risked his life and soul! Gathering up his stre ngth, 
he cast a furious look round the room, asking himself, perhaps, if in lieu oi 
escaping he might not at least vent his wrath on sonic one present. “The 
notes ! ” repeated the magistrate. “ Must 1 order force to be used ? ” 

■Convinced of the futility of resistance, and of the folly of attempting to 
escape, Orochavd hung his head. “But 1 eanit undo the scams of my 
trousers with my nails,” he said. “ Give me a knife or a pair of scissors.” 

They were careful not to do,so. But, at a sign from the magistrate, one 
of the gendarmes approached, mid. drawing a penknife from his pock'-t, 
ripped np the, scam at the place the prisoner pointed out. He literally 
writhed with agony when a tiny paper parcel was drawn forth j for, as 
frequently observed among criminals, he was far more concerned about liis 
money than about his life, which was in such imminent danger. “ That’s- 
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my money I ” he shrieked. “ No one has a right to take it from me. It 
is infamous to ill-use aud rob a man who has been unfortunate.” 

The magistrate, who was no doubt quite accustomed to such scenes, did 
not oven listen to Crochard, but quietly opened the packet. It consisted 
of three notes of a thousand francs each, wrapped up in a very greasy sle et 
of letter-paper, worn through about the folds. There was nothing peculiar 
about the bank notes, but faint traces of writing could be discerned on the 
letter-paper, and the words, “ Hue del’Universit(5,”at least, were distinctly 
legible. “ What is this paper, Crochard ? ” asked the magistrate. 

“ 1 don’t know. I suppose I picked it up somewhere.” 

“ What? Are you going to lie again? What’s the use of your doing 
so? This is evidently the address of some one who lives in Paris, in the 
II ue de 1’UniversitA” , 

"Ah, sir ! ” exclaimed Daniel, turning in his bed, “ l used to live there." 

A faint blush suffused the magistrate’s face—his usual sign of self- 
satisfaction ; and as if answering Jiis own thoughts he muttered, “ Kvery- 
thing is becoming el for.” And yet, to his listeners’ great surprise, he 
abandoned this point; and, returning to the prisoner, asked him,—“ So 
you acknowledge having received money to murder Lieut. Champcey ? ” 

“ 1 never said so.” 

"No; lmt the three thousand francs concealed on your person prove 
that voiy clearly. From whom did you receive this money ? ’ 

“ From nobody. They arc niy savings.” 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders; and looking sternly at Crochard, 
remarked—“ f previously compelled you to make a certain confession, and 
1 mean to do so again and again Ybu will gain nothing, believe me, by, 
struggling against justice; and you can’t save the w retches w ho tempted 
you to commit this crime. There is only one course open to yon, if you 
wish for mercy ; and that is frankness. Don’t forget that! ” 

The murderer was, perhaps, better able to appreciate the importance of 
such advice than any of the others who were present. Still he remained 
silent for a moment, trembling nervously, as if some tumble struggle were 
going on in his mind. ‘‘I don’t denounce people,” lie was heard to 
mutter. “ A bargain’s a bargain. I’m tint a tell-tale. ” Hut then, all of a 
sudden, making up his mind, -itnd showing himself just the man the 
magistrate had expected to find, he exclaimed with a cynical laugh, •• 
•‘Upon my word, so much the worse for them I Since I'm caught, why 
i houldu’t they be caugbl as well Besides, who would have pocketed the 
big prize if I had succeeded? Not I, that’s certain ; and yet it was l 
who risked most. Well, then, the mau who hired me to ‘do the lieu¬ 
tenant’s business’ is called Justin Clievassat.” 

Daniel and the surgeon exchanged looks of utter disappointment. This 
was not the name they bad be-n waiting fur with such anxiety. “ You 
don’t deceive me, Crochard ? ” asked the magistrate, who alone had been 
able to conceal bis feelings.” 

“Yon may take my bead if I lie ! ” 

Did be tell the truth ? The magistrate thought he did ; for, turning to 
Daniel, he asked,—“Do you know anybody named Clievassat ?” 

“No. It’s the first time in my life 1 hoar the name.” 

“ Perhaps Clievassat was only an agent,” suggested the surgeon. 

“ Yes, that may be,” replied the magistrate ; “although, in such matters, 
people generally do their own w'ork.” And continuing his examination, he 
asked the prisoner, — “Who is this Justin Clievassat?” 
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•;‘‘One of my friends. 

“ A friend richer than yourself, I should think ? ” 

“ As to that—-why, yes; for he has always plenty of money in his pocket, 
dresses in the latest fashion, and drives his own carriage.” 

“ What is his profession ? ” 

“ Oh, I can’t tell you that, for I never asked him, and he never told me 
Once I said to him, ‘Do you know you look like a very luoky fellow 1 
But he replied, * Oh, not so lucky as you think; ’ and that was all. ” 

‘ ‘ Where does he li ve ? ” 

“ In Paris, 39 Kuo Louis-le-Grand. ” 

‘‘Do you write to him there ! For I daresay you have written to him 
sinoe you have been at Saigon.” 

“ I send my letters to M. X. 0. X. 88, Po^o Restante, Paris.” 

It was now evident that, far from endeavouring to save his accomplices, 
Crochard, surnamed Bagnolet, would do all he could to aid justice in dis¬ 
covering them. He began to show the system ho intended to adopt,—to 
throw all the responsibility and the odium of his crfinc on the man who 
hired him, and figure himself as a poor devil, quite destitute when tempted, 
and dazzled by such magnificent promises, that he had not the strength to 
resist. “ Where and how did you make Chevassat’s acquaintance? ” 

“ I made his acquaintance in prison,” • 

“Ah! that’s becoming interesting. And do you know what crime he 
had been sentenced for V " 

. “ For forgery, I believe, and theft as well. ” 

“And what was his calling before he was condemned ? ” 

. “ He was employed by a banker, I think, or else as cashier by some large 
firm. At all events, ho had money to handle; and it stuck to his lingers.” 

“ You are ko well informed witli regard to this man's antecedents, that I'm 
surprised you know nothing of his present means of existence. ” 

“ He has plenty of money : that’s all I know.” 

“Had you lost sight of him ? ” 

“ Wiiy, yes. Chevassat was set free long before! was. 1 believe he was 
pardoned ; and 1 hadn’t met him for more than fifteen years.” 

“ How did you find him again, then ? ” 

“Oh ! by the merest chance, and a vcry*bad chance it was for me ; since, 
but for him, I shouldn’t he here.” 


XXVI. 

Ik a stranger had suddenly entered Daniel's room at that moment, lie 
would never have imagined, from Oroohard’s attitude, that this scoundrel 
was charged with a capital crime, and was standing before a magistrate, and 
in presence of tho very mail whom he had tried to assassinate three times 
in succession. Quite at home as regards the law, so far as it is studied in 
convict prisons,-ho had Bpeedily realised that liisjsituation was by no means 
so desperate as he had imagined in his first moment bf fright; for if the jury 
rendered a verdiet of guilty, entailing sentence of death, it would be against 
the instigator of the crime, while he, himself, would probably get off with 
a few years’ penal servitude, So he acceptod his position with that almost 
bestial indifference whioh characterizes people who are ready for everything 
and anything. He had recovered from the stupefaction he had experienced 
on learning that his antecedents and previous crimes were known to. the 
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prosecution, and from the rage the loss of his bank-notes had caused him-' 
And now, forgetful of his position as a murderer, he sought to play his part as 
a street and prison orator, accustomed to make himself heard, fund extremely 
proud of his eloquence. He assumed a studied position, and remained for a 
few moments in thought, as if preparing himself for his speech. “ It was a 
Friday,” he at last began, “an unlucky day,—a week or so before 'The. 
Conquest ’ sailed. It might have been two o’clock. I had eaten nothing; 
1 had not a sou in my pockets; and 1 w»b loafing along the boulevards, 
thinking how I might procure some money. I had crossed several streets, 
when a carriage stopped close to me; and I saw a very fine gentleman step 
out with a cigar’in his mouth, a gold chain across his waistcoat, and a flower 
iu liis buttonhole. He entered a glove shop. .At once I said to myself, 
'Curious I I fancy I’ve' seen.that head somewhere before? Thereupon, 1 
stationed myself near the shop, a little on one side, so as to be able to watch 
the fellow without being noticed myself. He was laughing and talking, and 
showing his white teeth, while a pretty girl tried him on a pair of gloves. The 
more l looked at hiiA, the more I thought, ‘ Bagnolet, although that sweet 
soul don’t look as if he were a member of your society, you know him.’ 
However, as I couldn’t name him, I was going away, when suddenly my 
memory came hack to me. ' Gritmnerre,’ I said, ‘it’s an old comrade. I 
shall get some dinner after all.’ Of course, I wasn’t positively sure—for 
fifteen years make a difference in a man, especially when he doesn't parti¬ 
cularly care to bo recognized. But I had a little plan of my own to 
ascertain the truth. I waited for my man; and just as he was crossing 
the pavement to get into his carriage, I stepped up, and called, ‘Eh, 
Chevassat! ’ The scamp I Althc.^h I didn’t speak very loud, ho jumped 
as if he’d heard a cannon suddouly go off. And white he was,—as white 
as his collar. However,, he wasn’t without his compass. He puts up his 
eyeglass, and looks at me np and down ; and then asks in his finest 
muuner, ‘What is it, my good fellow? Do you want to speak to me?’ 
Thereupon, quite sure of my business, I answered him, ‘Yes, I should 
like a word or two with you, Justin Chevassat. Don’t you recollect me? 
Evariste Crochnrd, surnamed Bagnolet; eh? Do you recollect now!’ 
However, he continued to hold his head high, and looked at me. At last 
he says, ‘If yon don’t clear omt, I’ll call a sergent-de-ville.’ Well, the 
mustard got into my Dose; and so as to annoy him, and collect a erowd, I 
began to say, ‘What, what-t The police? Just call them, please do I 
They will take us before a magistrate, no doubt, but I don’t fancy they’ll 
hang me, even if I am mistaken; and if I’m not, well then, they’ll laugh 
prodigiously. What have I to risk? Nothing at all; for I haven’t got 
anything worth losing.’ While I was talking, I looked at him like a fellow 
who’s got nothing in his stomach, but means to put something into it before 
long, and be—lie looked at me quite as hard, ami wished, jjerhaps, that his 
eyes were pistols, which they weren’t. At last, however, when he saw I 
was determined, lie softened down. 1 Don’t make a noise,’ lie whispered. 
The fact is, lie was g'ettijig frightened of all the idlers who stopped to look , 
at ns,—and so breaking* out into a merry laugh, just so as to deceive the 
others, he whispers to mo again as fast as he can,—‘ Dressed like you are, 

I can’t ask you to get into nriy carriage, that would only compromise us both 
for no good whatever; but I’ll sond my coachman away and walk home. 
Just, you follow me a little way off, and when we get into a quiet street, 
we’ll take a cab and talk.’ As I felt sure of catching him again if he tried 
to escape, 1 gave him a wink, and said, ‘All right, lunderatand.'” 
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At this point the magistrate interrupted the prisoner, ami hade him tale* 
a moment a rest. It was of importance that Crochard’s evidence should |,J 
taken down m writing, word f..r word ; and the clerk, fast as ho wrote had 
not been quite able to keep pace with the narrative. Ifon ever, as soon ns 
the prisoner’s last phrases had been consigned to paper, the magistrate toil 
him to go on again, but not to speak quite so fast. Croc bard received (i,o 
recommendation with a smile, for it gave him time to select his words, and 
thus flattered his vanity. “Well,” said ho, “OhevaBsat gave an order to 
liis coachman, who whipped up his horse and drove away; and then lie 
promenaded down the boulevard, flourishing his cane and puffing his cigar, 
just as if he hadn’t the bellyache at the thought that dear old Bagnolot was 
following on his heels. I.must say he had lots of friends, very genteel ones 
too, who wished him good evening as he passed along, while some even 
stopped him, shook bands with him, and oh'ered to treat him ; but he 
promptly left them, saying, ‘Pray excuse me, I am in a hurry !’ And 
to be sure sp he was, for wasn’t I behind him, listening to everything he 
and bis friends said, and laughing in my sleeve ? ” * 

Whatever advantage there may be in not interrupting a great talker, 
who warms up as be proceeds, and, consequently, forgets many precautions, 
the magistrate became impatient. “Spare us your impressions,” said hn. 

This was not what (.Iroeliard expected, and ho looked extremely hurt as 
he resumed : “ Well, my line fellow went down the boulevard as far as the 
new opera-house, turned to the right, crossed the open square, and took 
the first street on the left. Here a cab passes, lie hails it, and orders the 
driver to take ns to Vincennes. We jump in ; ami his first rare is to 
lot down the blinds. Then he looks at me with a smile, holds out his 
hand, and says, ‘Well, old man I how' are you?’ At first, when I saw 
mj’self so well received, 1 was quite surprised, but ou reflection I thought 
it wasn’t natural for him to lie so soft. ‘ He’s getting some triek ready,’ 
said 1 to myself. ‘Keep your eyes opon, Bagnolet.’ However, T answered 
him aloud, ‘ Then yon are not angry that 1 spoke to you ; eh ? ’ He 
laughs, and answers, ‘No.’ ‘But you didn’t look quite pleased,’says T, 
‘and I fancied you wanted to get rid of me.’ You're mistaken,’ said he. 

‘ But look here, I mean to talk to you frankly. For a moment I was sur¬ 
prised ; but I wasn't annoyed. 1 have lung foreseen that something of 
the kind would happen : and I know that every time I go out I run the 
risk of meeting an old comrade. You are not the first one who has 
recognized me, but I am prepared to save myself all annoyance. If 1 
wanted to get rid of you, this very evening you would have lost all 
traces of me, thanks to a little dodge I have invented ; and besides, as you 
are in Paris without leave, you would he in jail again within four-ami- 
twenty hours.’ lie told me all this so calmly, that I felt it was so, and 
that the scamp had some speoial trick of Ilia own. ‘So,’ said I, ‘you 
rather like meetiug an old friend; eh?’ lie looked mo straight in the 
face and replied, ‘Yes; and the proof of it is, that if you were not here, 
sitting at my side, and if I had known where tp find you, I should have 
gone m search of you. 1 haw; something for you to do. ’ ” 

From this point forward Bagnolet had every reason to be satisfied with 
his audience. Although the magistrate retained Ilia customary impassive 
attitude, Panjel and the old surgeon listened with breathless attention. 
They realised that the prisoner was reaching the really important part of his 
confession, and eagerly waited for his revelations. As for Lefloch, he stood 
• by, listening with open mouth, his ingenuous features betraying the various 
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^notions he experienced, as the prisoner — who but lor him would 
probably have escaped justice—proceeded with his singular narrative. 
“Of course,” continued Orychard, “when Chevassat talked of something 
to do, I opened my ears. * Why,’ said I, ‘ 1 thought you had retired 
from business.’ And I really thought he had. ‘ You are mistaken,’ he 
replied. ‘ Since I left-tbe place you know, I have been living pretty nicely, 
but I have not put anything by ; and if an accident 1 have reason to fear 
should happen to me, 1 should find myself without a son.’ He wouldn’t 
tell me anything more about himself although I tried to question him, and 
I then bad to tell him what 1 had been doing since my release. That didn’t 
take very long. I just told him that nothing I had tried had succeeded j 
that I had lost iny last situation as waiter in a dpi liking den ; and that for 
a month now I had been loafing about the streets without a son, a change 
of linen, or a lodging, and no’ bed hut the quarries. ‘If that's the case,' 
said he, ‘yon shall see what a comrade is.’ The cab had been rolling 
along while we were talking, and we had now reached the suburbs. 
Ohevassat raised the window-blind, looked out, and seeing a clothing store, 
told the driver to stop. Then he turns to mo and says, ‘ Come, old mail, 
we’ll begin by making you look decent.’ So we got out, and upon my 
word he hoys me a shirt, a suit of clothes, a pair of boots, and a chimney¬ 
pot hat I There was a watchmaker a little farther down the street, and 
lie positively makes me a present of a gold watch—the one that was taken 
from me when you put me in jail hero. Well, after spending five hundred 
francs or so, lo: gives me eighty more to play the gentleman with. 1 did 
thank him, and no mistake, when we got into the cab again. But ah I 1. 
shouldn’t have been so deliehtod if I’d known the price ho meant me to 
pay for all this ; for in the first place — ” 

“Oh, go on I ” interrupted the magistrate. 

Not without some disappointment, Orochai'd had to acknowledge to him¬ 
self that purely persona! particulars had seemingly lio interest for his 
listeners, so with a spiteful look ho resumed in a faster tone : “ Alt these 
purchases occupied some lime ; so that it was six o’clock, and almost dark, 
when we reached Vincennes. Chcvassat stops the cab, pays the driver, 
and, taking me by the arm, says, 1 You must be hungry, old fellow, let’s go 
and get some dinner.’ First of all, however, we had a glass of absinthe 
together, and then Chevassat goes straight to the best restaurant, a«ks for a 
private room, and orders dinner. Ah, what a dinner ! Merely to hear it 
ordered made my month water. We sat down, and as I didn't fear anything, 

1 wuuldii’t have changed places with the Pope. And I talked, and ate, 
and drank : .1 drank, perhaps, most; for T had not had anything to drink 
for a long time ; and besides, I was rather excited, Chevassat unbuttoned, 
and told lots of funny stories which set me laughing heartily. But when the 
coffee had been served, with all kinds of liqueurs and fi’peiiny cigars, he 
suddenly got up, went to the door, and carefully bolted it. Then he 
comes back, and sits down right iu front of me, with his elbows on the 
table. ‘Now, old man,’ he says, ‘we have had enough.laughing and 
talking. I’m a good fello^, you know; but y,ou yourself will understand 
that I’m not treating you merely for the sake of your pretty face. I want 
a good stout fellow;-and 1 thought you might be the mail.’ Upon my 
word, he told me this in such a peculiar way, that I felt nervous, auu began 
to be afraid of him. Still I bid my fears, and said, ‘Well, let us see. 
What’s the row ? ’ Then he replies, ‘ Why, as I told yon before, I have not 
laid by a sou. But, if anything happened to a certain person 1 know, 1 
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should be rich; and foh might be rich as well, if you were willing to gjpe 
him a little push with the elbow, so as to send him off rather sooner.’” 

Earnestly bent upon acting the part necessary for his system of defence, 
the prisoner assu^d a more and more hypocritical expression of repent¬ 
ance ; but the magistrate, although no doubt thoroughly disgusted with 
this absurd comedy, did not move a musole of his face, nor make the 
slightest gesture. Unquestionably ho was anxious not to break the thread 
of this important evidence. “Ah, sir I ”• exclaimed Crochard, with his 
hand on his heart,, “when I heard Chevassat talk like that, I felt my 
heart turn up, and I said to him, ‘Good Lord, what do you mean? you 
want me to commit a murder? Never! I'd rather die first I’ But he 
only laughed in my, face, and answered, ‘ Don’t be a fool: who talks of 
murder ? I spoke of an accident. Besides, you would not risk anything. 
The thing would happen to him abroad.’ Still I continued to refuse, and 
even spoke of going away ; but Chevassat produced a big knife, and told 
me that now I had his secret I was.bound to go on. If not! and he gave 
me such a terrible look, that, upon my word, 1 wad fairly frightened, and 
Bat down again. Then all at once he beoamo quite as jolly as he had been 
before; and whilst lie kept pouring brandy into my glass, he explained 
to me that I should be a fool to hesitate, for I should never find snch a 
chance again of making my fortune. I might easily succeed, he said ; and 
then I should have an income of my own, keep a carriage like he did, 
wear quite as fine clothes, and dine every day just as we had been dining 
that evening. I became more and more excited. The gold he kept on 
speaking of fairly dazzled my mind, and besides, all the liquor I had been 
drinking got into my head. To urge me on ho drew out his big knife 
again, and flourished it before my face; and at last I didn’t know what 1 
was saying or doing. I got up; and, striking the table with my fist, I 
cried out; ‘ I’m your man j ’ ” 

Although this scene, as Crochard described it, had probably never taken 
place, save in liis own lively imagination, Daniel could not help trem¬ 
bling under his coverlet at the thought of these two scoundrels planning 
his death, with glass in hand, and their elbows resting on the wine-stained 
tablecloth. Lefloeh, on his side, was grasping the head of the bedstead so 
tightly that the wood positively cracked. Perhaps he fancied he was 
throttling the man who talked so coolly of murdering his lieutenant. As 
fur the magistrate and the old surgeon, .they were both intently watching 
the prisoner, who, having drawn a handkerchief from his pocket, was 
diligently nibbing his eyes, as if he hoped to extract a few tears from 
them. “ Come, come ! ” said the magistrate, “ Don’t lot us have a scene.” 

Crochard heaved a deep sigh, and then continned in a tearful tone, “I 
really can’t say what happened after that. I was dead drunk, and don’t 
recollect another point; hut from what Chevassat told me afterwards, I had 
to he carried into a cal), ami ho took me to a hotel in the neighbourhood, 
where he hired a room for me. When I woke up the next morning, a 
little before soon, my head was as heavy as lead j and in trying to recall 
what had happened at the restaurant, I fancied* it was merely the bad wine 
that had given me the nightmare. But, unfortunately, it was'no dream; 
mi Boon found ,that out, when a waiter game up with a letter for me. 
jChevassat wrote asking me-to come to his house and have breakfast, 
Tor the purpose of talking.business with him. Well, I went to the address 
ha gave, and asked the concierge where M. Justin Chevassat lived in the 
bouse i and ho directed me to the second floor, on the right hand. I went 
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Ug,-rang the bell ; a servant opened the door, and I found Chevass.it in a 
dressing-gown, lying on a sofa in an elegant room. On the way I had made 
up my mind to tell him positively that he need not countaipon me; for the 
whole affair horrified me, and 1 retracted all I had said^t lint, as soon as 
I began, he became perfectly furious, called me a coward and a traitor, 
and told me that I had no alternative between making, my fortune or 
having his long knife stuck between my shoulders. At the same time he 
spread a great heap of gold out before me. Then, yes—thou I became weak. 
] felt I was caught. Chevassat frightened me, and the gold intoxicated 
mo. I pledged my word j. and the bargain was made.” 

As he said this, Croehard, surnamed Bsgnolet, heaved a deep sigh of 
relief, like a man whose heart has been ligktenoj of a grievous burden. 
He, iudeed, felt groatly relieved. It was a'hard task to have to confess 
everything on the spot, without a moment’s respite to combine a plan of 
apology, and the scoundrel fancied he had managed cleveily enough to 
prepare a number of extenuating circumstances for the day of trial: How¬ 
ever, the magistrate pmmptly intervened, “ Wait a bit,” said ho. “ What 
were the conditions that you and Chevassat agreed upon?” 

"Oh! very simple, sir. I, for my part, said yes to everything he 
proposed, lie magnetized me, I tell you ! So we agreed that he should 
pay me four thousand francs in advance, and six thousand certain after¬ 
wards, as well as a portion of the sum he might secure. ” 

"So you undertook to murder a man for ten thousand franch!” 

“ I thought—” 

“ Such a sum is very far from those fabulous amounts which you said 
had blinded and carried yon away.” m 

“ Excuse me 1 there was a share in the great fortune as well. ’ 

“ Ah ! but yon know very well that Chevassat would never have given - 
you anything out of it.” 

Crochard’s hands twitched nervously. "On.;-i. cheat me! triton- 
i.trre!” criedbc. “But no; he knows me; bo would never have dared—” 

Catching the priwucr’s eye, the magistrate qniolly rcim ted. “ Thou why 
did you tell me that that man magnetized you, ami fughteued you out of 
your wits!” The scamp had been naught, and, instead oi answering, hung 
iiis head, and tried to sob. “ Repentance is all very well." remim-d the 
magistrate, who did not seem to be in the least degree looelc-d ; “ but just 
now it would be better for you to explain bow your trip to Cochin China 
was arranged.. Come, collect yourself, and give us the parte ubuN.' 1 

“Well, as to that,” replied the prisoner, “Chevassat explained every¬ 
thing to me at breakfast; and the very same day he gave me the address 
you found on the paper in which my banknotes were wrapped.” 

“ Why did he give you M. Champoey’s address?” 

“ So that I might know him personally.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ At first, when I heard he was a lieutenant in the navy, I said I must give 
it up, for 1 knew that there's no trilling with naval officers.. But Chevassat 
bullied me, so that at last Jlost my head again, and promised everything 
lie wished. ■ ‘ Besides,’ ho said, ‘ listen to my plan. The Ministry of Marine 
lias advertised for mechanics to go to Saigon. There are still several 
vacancies : so you must go and offer yourself. The officials will accept you, 
aud even P' "our journey to Rochefort: and a boat will carry you out to 
the frigaf Conquest,” anchored in the roadstead. Do you know whom 
you’ll fr-M on board ? Why', our man, Lieut. Champoey. Well now, I tell 
• ; • o 
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you that if any accident happens to him, either during the Voyage of at 
Saigon, that accident will pass unnoticed, like a letter through the post.’ 
Yes, that’s what he told me, every word of it j and I think I can hear 
him now. And I—I was so completely bewildered, that I could find nothing 
to say in return. However, one thing reassured me; and I thought, ‘ Welit 
after all, with my .antecedents, they won’t accept me at the Ministry.’ 
But when I mentioned the difficulty to Chevassat, he simply laughed. 

« You are surely more of a fool than I thought,’ he said. ‘Are your con¬ 
demnations written on your face? No, 1 should say. Well, as you will 
exhibit your papers in excellent order, you will be accepted.’ I opened my 
eyes and said, ‘ What you say is all very pretty, but the mischief is that, 
as 1 havn’t worked at my profession for more than fifteen years, I have no 
papers at all.’ He shrugs his shoulders, au<j answers, ‘You shall have your 
papers. ’ That poiut worries me; so 1 retort, ‘ If I have to steal somebody’s 
papers, and change my name, 1 won’t do it. ’ But the brigand had his plan. 
‘You shall keep your own name,’ he said, touching me on tire shoulder. 

* You shall always be Crochard, surnamed Bagnolfit; and you shall have 
your papers aB an engraver on metal as perfect as anybody can have them. ’ 
And, to be sure, two days afterwards he gave me a set of papers, with 
signatures and seals, all in perfect urder.” 

“ The papers found in your room, eh ? ” asked the magistrate, 

“Exactly.” 

“ Where did Chevassat procure them ? ” 

“ Procuro them? Why, he concocted them himself. He can do anything 
he chooses with his pen, the scamp ! If ho takes it into his head to imitate 
. your own handwriting, you would fWTry yon had written it yourself.” 

Daniel and the old surgeon exchanged significant glances. This was a 
strong and very important point in connection with the forged letter sent to 
the Ministry of Marine, and considered to have emanated from Daniel himself. 
The magistrate was as much struck by this fact as they were; hut his features 
remained unchanged ; and clinging to his original plan in spite of all the inui 
dents of the examination, he asked, “ These papers oaflUed no suspicion ? ” 

“None whatever. 1 had only to show them, and the officials accepted 
me. Besides, Chevassat said he would enlist some people in my behalf; 
perhaps I had been specially recommended.” 

“ And so you sailed ? ” 

“ Yes. At the Ministry they gave me my ticket and some money for ■ 
travelling expensos; and, five days after my first meeting with ChSvassat, 

I was on board ‘The Conquest.’ Lieut. Champcey was not there. Ah ! £ 
begad to hope he would not join the expedition at all. Unfortunately, lie 
arrived forty-eight hours afterwards, and we sailed at once. ” 

“Now, Crochard,” said the magistrate, “ I cannot impress too strongly 
on your mind how important it is for your own interests that you should 
tell the truth, ' llemember, all your statements will he verified. Do you 
know whether Chevassat lives in Paris under an assumed name J ’’ 

“No, sir : J always heard him called Chevassat.” 

“What? By everybody?” * 

“ Well, I mean by his concierge and servants.” 

The magistrate considered for a moment how he should frame his next 

f uestion f and then, all of a sudden, he asked, “ Suppose the- accident, as 
0U call it, had succeeded. You would have taken Bhip j have . rrived in 
'rauoe j and gone to Paris : now, how would you have found Chevaasat.to 
' claim your sis thousand francs J ” 
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“Why, l should have gone to his house, where I breakfasted with him ; 
and if he had left, the concierge would have told me where he was living 
now." * i . 

“Then you really think you saw him at his own rooms ? Consider. If 
yon left him only for a couple of hours, between your first meeting and your 
subsequent visit, he might easily have improvised new quarters for himself. ” 

“ Ah, I told the truth, sir. When dinner was over, I had lost my wits, 
and I did not get wide awake again till noon the next day. Clmvassat had 
the whole night and next morning to do as^ic liked.’’ Then, as a suspicion 
suddenly flashed through Crochard’s mind, he exclaimed, “Ah, the brigand ! 
Why did he urge me never to write to him otherwise than ‘ Bosto Rdstantc ’ ? ” 
The magistrate had turned to his clerk. “ Just'go down," said ho, “ and 
see if any of the merchants in town have a Paris Directory.” 

The clerk sped off like an arrow, and promptly returned with the required 
volume. The magistrate then at once referred to the address in the Itue 
Louis-le-Grand, and found against “No. 39 ” the mention “ Lauylois, Sump¬ 
tuous Apartments for Families and Single Persons. Superior Attendance.” 
“I was almost sure of it,” he said to himself, and, handing Daniel the paper 
on which, the words Hue de I’Uhiversite could be deciphered, he asked,— 

“ Do you know that handwriting, M. Champcey ? ” 

Too full of the lawyer’s shrewd surmises to express any surprise, Daniel 
looked at the words, and coolly replied, “ That is de Brevan’s writing.” 

Crochard’s pale face flushed crimson. He was furious at the idea of having 
been duped by his accomplice, by the man who had instigated his crime, 
for which he would probably never have received the promised reward. 

“ Ah, the brigand ! ” he exclaimed. ^And to tttink I was very near not ■ 
denouncing him at all 1 ” A faint smile crossed the magistrate’s face. 
His object had been attained. ITe had foreseen this wrath on the 
prisoner’s part; ho had indeed carefully prepared it, trusting that it 
would bring him full lighten the whole subject. “To cheat mo, me!” 
continued Croehard with extraordinary vehemence, —“ to cheat a friend, 
an old comrade 1 Ah, the rascal! But he shan’t go to paradise if i can 
help it 1 All, you want to cut off' my head, eii? Well take it and have 
done with it. 1 shall be satisfied, providing he has his cut off as well.” 

“ But he hasn’t even been arresfod yet.” 

“Oh, its easy enough to catch him, sir. He must he anxious at not 
hearing from me ; and 1 am sure he goes every day to the post-office to in¬ 
quire if there are no letters yet for M. X. O. X. 88. I can write to-him. 
Do you want me to do so? 1 can tell him that 1 have once more 
missed it, and that 1 have been caught even, but that the police have found 
out. nothing, and have set me free again. I’m sure the scamp will keep 
quiet after that; and all the police will have to do will be to go and arrest 
him at his lodgings.” * 

Tiie magistrate had allowed the prisoner to give free vent to his rage, 
knowing by experience how intensely criminals hate an accomplice who 
betrays them. And he wa* in hopes that CYoohard’s rage might suggest 
some new idea, or furnish him with new facts? However, on perceiving 
that he was not likely to gain much, he said, "Justice cannot stoop to such ■ 
expedients. ” And noticing how disappointed Croehard looked, he added, 

“ You had better try and recollect all you can. Have you forgotten or 
concealed anything that might assist us in carrying out this investigation?” 
“No: I think I have tolu you everything.” * 

“.You cannot furnish any additional evidence of Justin Ghevaasat’s 
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c- mplioityi of IbaH'iSbita to' tempt yon to commit this crime, or of tho 
forgery he committed^ providing n false sot of papers for you! ” 

, “ No 1 Ah, ho is a clever fellow, and leaves no trace behind him that 
could convict him. And yet, if wo could meet face to face, I’d undertake, 
just by looking at him, to get the truth out of him somehow.” 

“ You will meet face to face, I promise you,” 

The prisoner seemed amazed. "Are you going to send for Chevassat” 
he asked; and on learning that, on Idle contrary, he was to be sent home t" 
be tried there, a Hash of joy darted from his eyes. He knew the voyage 
would not be a pleasant one ; but the prospect of beingtriod in France was 
to hia mind as good as an escape from capital punishment. Besides, he 
delighted in advance in the idea of seeing dkevassttt in Court, seated by his 
side as a fellow-prisoner. ‘‘All,’ 1 said ho, ‘‘^o you mean to send me home.'' 

“ Yes, on boat’d the first State vessel that leaves Saigon.” 

Tho magistrate went to the table where the clerk was writing, and 
rapidly glanced over the long deposition to see if anything had been 
overlooked. At last he exclaimed, "Now give md as accurate a descrip¬ 
tion of Justin Chevassat as you can.” 

Crocltard passed his hand repeatedly over his forehead; and then with 
his eyes staring into space, and his neck distended as if he perceived a 
phantom, he replied : " Chevassat is a man of my age ; but he does not 
look more than seven or eight and twenty. That is what made mo 
hesitate at first when I met hini on the boulevard, lie is a handsome 
fellow, tall, well hnilt, and wearing all his beard. He looks clever; he lint- 
soft eyes ; and his face inspires confidence at once." 

“Ah 1 that’s Maxime all over* exclaimed Daniel ; and turning to 
Lefloeh, ho added : " Since my illness, hasn’t some of my luggage bee n 
brought here from on board ship ?" ‘ 

" Yes, lieutenant, all of it.” 

" Well, try and find a big red book with silver clasps. Yon have no 
doubt often seen me looking at it.” 

“ Yes, lieutenant; and 1 know where it is.” Ami opening one of tie 
trunks, piled up in a corner of the room, he drew from it a photograph 
album, which, upon a sign from Daniel, he handed to tho magistrate. 0 

“ Please ask the prisoner," said DaniA at the same time, “if, among the 
sixty or. seventy portraits in that book, lie can recognise anyone of them?" 

Thjiglljum.jvas handed to Orochani, who turned over leaf after leaf, till 
all of a sudden he*Cttod out, “Here hois, Justip Chevassat! Oh ! that’s his 
face, I’m sure of it.” From his bed Daniel- eoujd see the photograph, 
and ho immediately rejoined, “ That is Maxime’s portrait. ” 

After this decisive evidence, there couhl be-no-lotigeb any doubt about 
Justin Chevassat and Maxime do Brdvan being one and the same person. 
The investigation was complete, as far as it could be carried on in Saigon : 
the remaining evidence had to be collected in Paris. The magistrate 
therefore directed tho clerk to read over Crochard’s statement, and the 

S ri son or listened to the perusal Without raisings single objection. But when 
e had signed it, and the gendarmes were about to handcuff him, prior to 
leading him back to jail, he asked leave to make an addition. The 
magistrate assented, and Crochard at once began : “ I do not want to excuse 
myself, nor to pretend I’m innocent, but, on the other hand,-1 don’t like to 
*eem worse than I really am.” He had assumed a very decided position', 
and. evidently aimed at imparting to his words an expression of coarse but 
perlect frankness, “ It was not in my power to do wliat I had undertaken 
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to do. It never entered myhead to kill the lieutenant treacherously. If I 
had been a brute, he would no longer be here. For I might have done his 
business most effectively a dozen times, but I didn’t venture. I tried in 
vain to think of Chevassat’s big promises : at the last moment, my heart 
always failed me, The thing was too much for me. And the proof of it is, 
that I missed him ten yards off. The only time when 1 tried it really in 
earnest was iu the little boat, because then I ran some risk : it was like a 
duel, for my life was as much at stake as the lieutenant’s. 1 can swim as 
well as anybody, to be sure; but in a river like the l)oiig-Nai, at night¬ 
time, and with such a current," no swimmer can hold "his own. The 
lieutenant got out of it; but I was very nearly drowned. I could not, get on 
land again until I had been carried clown two miles or more ; and'when 
1 did get on shore, I sank in J;he mud up to my hips. Now. I humbly 
beg the lieutenant’s pardon ; and you shall see if I. am going to let 
Chevassat escape.” Thereupon he held out his hands for the gyves 
with a theatrical gesture, and left the room. 


XXVTT. 

In the meantime^ tho long, trying Beene had exhausted Daniel, and he 
lay panting on his bed. The surgeon and the lawyer withdrew, to let him 
have some rost. He certainly needed it; but how could he sleep with the 
fearful idea of Henriette being at the mercy of Justin Chevassat, alias 
Maxime de Brdvan, a forger, a former galley-slave, and the accomplice 
and friend of Croohard, sumamed Bagnotet ? To be sure ho was pretty , 
certain that Maxime de Brdvan would not escape punishment. But 
what would be tho use of vengeance now, when it was too late, when 
Henriette must have long siuoe been forced to seek in suicide the only 
refuge from Br^van’s persecution, lie had done the only thing that could 
he clone. On recovering his reason after his terrible sufferings, be had 
hastened to write to Henriette, begging her to take courage, and promis¬ 
ing her that lie would soon be near her. fn this letter he had enclosed 
tho sum of four thousand francs. It was on its way. But how long 
would it take to reach her? Thsee or four months, perhaps even more. 
Would it reach her in time ? Might it not be intercepted, like tho others? 
All these anxieties tortured Daniel, and made his situation intolerable. 

However, his convalescence pursued its usual course, and a fortnight 
after Crochard’s confession, he could get up : he speut the afternoon fn an 
arm-chair, and was even able to take a few steps in his room. The next 
week he was able to get down into the garden of the hospital, and to walk 
about, leaning on Lenoch’s arm. And with his strength and health, hope, 
also, began to return; when, all of a Budden, two letters from Henriette 
rekindled the fever. In one the poor girl told him how she bad lived so 
far on the money obtained from the sale of the little jewellery she had 
taken with her, and expregsed her intention of seeking employment iff 
some sort in order to support herself. In the ether, however, she wrote, 
“None of my efforts to procure work'has so far succeeded The future is 
getting darker and darker. I shall soon bo without bread. - Still I shall' 
struggle on to the last extremity, were it only to defer our enemies’ triumph. 
But, Daniel, if you wish to see your Henriette again, come back: oh, 
pray, come book 1 ” This letter drove Daniel to despair. What oonld he 
fook forward to now? No doubt, to a final missive in which Heurietto 
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would tell him, “ It %i all over—I am dying—Farewell! ” The thought 
almost maddened hiuw So ho sent for the chief surgeon, shewed him 
Henrietta’s despairing Appeal, and declared that he muBt start for France. 

“I am sure,” thought the old surgeon when he had read the letter, “ I 
am sure I should do the same if I were in this poor fellow’s place. But 
would such an act of imprudence he of any use to him? No : for he could 
not reaclpthe uiouth of the Dong-Nai alive. So it is my duty to keep him 
here: and that can bo done, as he is still unable to go out alone : and 
Lefloch will obey me, 1 am sure, when I tell him that his master’s life 
depends upon his obedience.” Howevfer, as he knew it would never 
do to meet so decided a determination as Daniel’s by a flat refusal, he 
replied aloud, “ Very ^ell, then; let it be as you choose! ” Only he 
came in again the same evening, and, with an air of disappointment, 
remarked, “ It is all very well to talk of {feing, but there is one difficulty 
in the way of which we neither thought, and that is, there is no vessel 
going home.” 

“iteally, doctor!” < t 

“ Ah ! my dear friend,” replied the old surgeon boldly, “do you think 
1 could (leoeive you?” 

Evidently Daniel thought him quite capable of doing so-; but be took 
good care not to show his suspicions, resolving to make other inquiries as 
soon as an opportunity offered. It came the very next morning. Two 
friends of his called to see him. He sent Lefloch. out of the room on some 
pretext or other, and then begged them to go down to the port, and engage a 
passage for him,—no, not for himBelf, but for his man, whom urge,ut 
business recalled to France. The fevo officers eagerly disappeared. They 
Btaid away three hours; and, when they came back, their answer was the 
same as the doctor’s. They declared they had made inquiries on all sides; 
and were, quite sure there was not a single vessel in Saigon ready to sail 
for home. Ten other persons whom Daniel asked to do the same thing 
brought hffn the same answer. And yet, that very week, two ships sailed 
—one for Havre and the other for Bordeaux. But the doorkeeper of the 
hospital and Lefloch were so well drilled, that no visitor reached Daniel 
without having thoroughly learned his lesson. So thus he was kept quiet 
for a fortnight; but, at the end of that time, he declared he felt quite well 
enough to look out for a ship himself ; and that, if he could do no bettor, 
he should sail for Singapore, where ho would certainly find a passage home. 
It would, of course, have been simple folly to try and detain a man who 
was so bent upon his purpose; and, as his first visit to the port would have 
revealed to him the true state of things, the old surgeon preferred to make 
a clean breast of it. When he learned that he had missed two ships, 
Daniel was at first naturally very much incensed. But the surgeon was 
prepared with his justification, and replied with an air of solemnity which 
ho rarely assumed,—“ I have only obeyed my conscience. If I had lot you 
sot sail in your condition, I should have virtually sent you to your grave, 
and have thus deprived Mile, de Ville-Handry of her last and only chance 
of salvation.” „ • 

“ But if I get there too late,” answered Daniel—too late by a week or a 
day—don’t you think, doctor, that I shall curse your prudendb? And who 
knows, now, when a ship will leave ? ” ~ 

“When? Why, in five days’ time; and that ship is the ‘Saint Louis,’ 
a famous olipper, and so good a sailer that you will easily overtake the two 
big three-masters that have sailed before you," 
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TLen offering hie hand to Daniel, he added,—“ Come, don’t blame on old 
friend who has done what lie thought his duty.” 

Daniel was too painfully affected to pay much attention to the old 
surgeon’s conclusive and sensible reasons; he only realized that his friends 
had taken advantage of his condition to keep him in the dark. Still he 
also felt that it would have been black ingratitude and foolish obstinacy to 
harbour tho slightest resentment, so taking the preferred jymd, and 
pressing it warmly, he replied with genuine emotion,—“Whatever the. 
future may have iu store for me, doctor, I shall never forget that 1 owe my 
life to your skill and devotion.” 

“1 have attended yon as I would have attended anyone else,” retorted 
the surgeon, as usual concealing his true feelings under an affected hrus- 
qui'rie, “that’B my duty, and you need not trouble yourself about your 
gratitude. If any one owes file thanks, its Mile, de Vilie-Haudry; and 
i beg you will remind her of it when she is your wife. Aud now be 
good enough to dismiss all those dismal ideas, aud remember that yo« 
have only five days hanger to tremble with impatience in this abominable 
country.’’ 

lie spoke as though those five days were nothing; but they seemed an 
eternity to Daniel. He had soon made all his preparations for departure, 
and obtained a furlough for Lefloch, who was to go with him, and at noon 
the same day he was asking himself with terror, how he should be able to 
employ all his remaining time. Fortunately, that very afternoon he was 
asked to go and see the magistrate at the court-house. Daniel found the 
shrewd investigator greatly changed. A mail which bad just arrived had 
brought him the news of his appointment to a judgeship, which he had lung 
anxiously desired, and which would enable him to return to France, fie' 
meant to sail in a frigate whioh was to leave towards the end of the month, 
and in which Crochard also was to be sent home. “ Ho hoped,” he said, 
“that his new appointment would enable him to sit in judgment on tho 
ease in which Daniel was interested, and that ho should 4avo Justin 
Chcvassat, alias de Brevan, in the dock, before him. It was in connection 
with the ease that he had asked Daniel to call; for having learned from the 
chief Burgeon that he wnuld sail in a few days, ho wished to entrust to 
him an important packet, whickjie must hand to the public prosecutor as 
soon as he reached Paris. “ This,” said he, “is an additional precaution we 
take to prevent Maxime de BrSvan from escaping us.” 

It was live o’clock when Daniel left the court-liouso; and on the little 
square in front he found the old surgeon waiting to take him off to dinner, 
and a game of whist in the evening. So, when he undressed at night, he 
said to himself, “After all the day has not been so very long! * But then 
there were four more to come ! Obeying an invincible attraction he betook 
himself every day to theportwhere the “ Saint Lonis” was taking its cargo 
on board, and spent hour after hour watching the Chinese ihid Annamite 
stevedores as they lowered hale after bale into tho hold. It seemed to him 
that they were abominably slow and lazy, and he constantly .betook himself 
with some complaint or Jther to the little enfi on the wharf, where the 
captain of the “ Saint Louis ” was generally to be found. “ Yonr men will 
never finish, captain,” he would say. “Yon will never be ready by Sunday, a 

“Don’t be afraid, lieutenant,” the captain invariably replied, with his 
strong Marseilles accent. “The ‘ Saint Lonis,’ I tell you, heats the Indian 
mail in punctuality.” And indeed, ou Saturday, when Chanipeey went as 
usual to the eafi, the captain exclaimed,—“Well, wliat did f tell you 1 We 
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are all ready. At fire o’clock I shall get my mail at the post-office; and to¬ 
morrow morning we start. I was just going to send yon word that you 
had better sleep on board.” 

That evening the officers of the “Conqitost” gave Daniel a farewell 
dinner; and it was nearly midnight when, after having once more shaken 
hands with tile old chief surgeon, he took possession of his state-room, one of 
the large'dlon board the “ Saint Louis,’’ and in winch two berths had been 
fitted up, so that, in case of need, Lefioch might be at hand to attend Ins 
master. At last, towards fonr o’clock in the morning, Daniel was roused by a 
noise of clanking chains, accompanied by the singing of sailors. He hastened 
on deck. The anchors were being weighed, and an hour afterwards the 
“ Saint Louis ” sped down the Dong-Nai, impelled both by the wind and tlio 
rapid current. “ Now,” said Daniel to Lefioch, “ I shall judge, by the time 
it takes us to get home, if fortune is on my side.” 

■. Yes, fate at last declared for him. Never had the most favourable winds 
hastened a ship so swiftly home before. The ‘ ‘ Saint Louis ” was a first-class 
Bailer; and the captain, stimulated by the presence Of a lieutenant of the 
Beet, exacted the utmost from his ship; so that on the seventeenth day after 
leaving Saigon, on a fine winter afternoon, Daniel could see the hills above 
Marseilles rising from the blue waters of the Mediterranean, He was 
reaching the end, both of his voyage and his anxiety. Yet two days more, 
and he would be in Paris, and his fate would be irrevocably sealed. But 
would they let him go on shore that evening ? He trembled as he thought 
of all the formalities which have to be observed when a ship arrives in port. 
The quarantine authorities might raise difficulties, and cause a fresh delay. 
Standing by the captain’s side, he w«o watching the masts, loaded with all 
the canvas they could carry, when a cry from the lookout man attracted 
his attention. The seaman reported that a small boat was making signals 
of distress,, at two skip’s lengths on the starboard side. The captain and 
Daniel exclumged glances' of disappointment. The slightest delay at this 
moment deprived them of all hope of going on shore that night. And who 
could tell how long it would take them to rescue the men on board that 
• boat? “ Well, never mind 1" said Daniel. “ We have to do it.” 

“I wish they were in paradise 1’’swore the captain. Nevertheless, he 
had everything done to slacken speed, and then tacked so as to approach 
the little boat. It was a difficult and tedious manoeuvre; but at last, 
after half-au-hour’s work, the seamen of the ‘ Saint Louis ’ managed to throw 
a rope into the skiff. It carried two men, who at once boarded the clipper. 
One of them was a young sailor, and the other an individual of fifty or 
thereabouts, attired very much like a country gentleman. He seemed ill 
at ease, and glanced round in all directions. However, whilst they were 
hoisting themselves up by the man-rope, the captain of the “ Saint Lonis ’’ 
had had time.to examine their boat, and to see that it was in good condition, 
and everything in it in perfect order. Crimson with wrath, he caught the 
young sailor by his collar; and, shaking him roughly, exclaimed with a 
formidable oath, “Are you making fun of me? , What wretched joke have 
you been playing?” 

Like the captain, the seamen of the “ Saint Louis ” had also perceived that 
•nothing in the condition of the skiff warranted the signals of distress whioh 
had excited their sympathy; arid they felt very indignant at what they 
considered a stupid mystification. They surrounded the sailor with a 
threatening,air, while he struggled in the captain’s hand, and cried in his 
Marseilles jargon,—" Let go ! You’re throttling me 1 It is not my fault. 
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It was the gentleman there, who hired my boat for a shil, I wouldn’t make 
the signal j but—” 

However, the. poor fellow would probably have experienced some very 
rough treatment, if the “ gentleman " he referred to had not hastened for¬ 
ward , exclaiming,—“ Let that poor boy go ! 1 am the only one to blame 1 ” 

The enraged captain pushed the speaker back, and, giving him a savage 
look, retorted, “ Ah ! so it was you who dared—” 

“ Yes, 1 did. But I had my reasons. This is surely the ‘ Saint Louis,’ 
coming from Saigon V ” 

“Yes. What next?” 

"You liaveou board Lieut. Champcey of the navy?” 

Daniel, who had been a silent witness of the sc^ne, now stepped forward, 
greatly puzzled. “ I am Lieut. Champoey, sir," he said. “Wliat do you 
desire?” 

But, instead of replying, the “gentleman ” raised his hands to heaven in 
a perfect ecstasy of joy, and murmured ; “ We triumph at last I ” Then 
turning to Daniei ami Jlio eaptain, lie said,— “But come, gentlemen, come ! I 
must explain my conduct; and we must be alone for what I have to tell you. ” 
When he first appeared, on deck, the queer old customer had seemed very 
pale, as if he had just had au attack of sea-siekuess, hut now ho had appar¬ 
ently quite recovered, and although the vessel rolled considerably, he 
followed the captain and Daniel to the quarter-deck with a firm stop. 
“ Could I be hero, if I hadn’t used a stratagem ? ” he asked as soon as they 
were alone. “ Evidently not. And yet I had the most powerful motive in 
wishing to board the ‘Saint Louis’ before Bhe entered port : so I didn't 
hesitate." Then drawing from his po»ket a folded sheet of paper, he added,. 
“Hero is my apology, Lieut. Champcey : see if it is sufficient.” 

Utterly amazed, the young officer took the paper and road, “lam saved, 
Daniel; and I owe my life to the man who will hand you this. I shall also 
owe him the joy of seeing you again. Confide in him os you wpuld in your 
best and most devoted friend ; and, I beseech you, do not hesitate to 
follow his advice literally.—IT f.nriette.” Daniel turned deadly pale, and 
tottered. This unexpected happiness overcame him. “Then—it is true— 
she is alive,” be stammejed. 

“ She is at my sister’s houso, e*fe from all danger." 

“ And you, sir, you saved her ?” 

“I did.” 

Prompt like thought, Daniel grasped the old man’r. hands, and exclaimed, 
“Never, sir, never, whatever may happen, can I thank you enough. But 
remember, you can count upon Lieutenant Champcey under all oircum- 
stancos, and on all occasions. 

The queer old fellow’s lips curved into a strange smile; and, shaking his 
head, he said, “ Before long I shall remind you of your promise, lieutenant. ** 

Standing between the two men, the astonished captain of the ’‘Saint 
Louis" looked alternately at both of them, listening without under¬ 
standing, and imagining njarvellous things. The only point he mastered 
was, that his presence was, to say the least, net useful. “.Well,” said he 
to Daniel, “ if this was done to oblige you, lieutenant, I suppose we can’t 
blame this gentleman for the ugly trick he played us.” 

“Blame him? Oh, certainly Dot 1” 

“Then I’ll leave you. I believe I treated the sailor who brought him 
rather roughly ; but I’ll order him a glass of brandy, which yill set him 
fight again. ” With these words the captain discreetly withdraw, 
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1 “You may perhaps say, M. Champcey,” said the bearer of Tlenrietto’a 
letter, “that it would have been much more simple to wait for you in port, 
and hand you my note of introduction there. But, in point of fact, it 
would have been most imprudent. Now, 1 hoard of your coiuine; home at 
the Ministry of Marine, and others may have heard of it as well. So as 
soon as the “ Saint Louis ” was signalled in Marseilles, a spy, no doubt, 
came down to the port, intending to follow and watch you, and report ovt i - 
thing you may do.” 

- ‘ ‘ What does it matter ? ” 

“ Ah! don’t say that, sir! If our enemies hear of our meeting, you 
see—if they only find out that we have conversed together—everything 
would be lost. They would realise the danger that threatens them, and 
escape.” 

Daniel could hardly trust his ears, “Our enemies?" he asked, 
emphasizing the word “our.” 

• “ Yes : I mean our enemies—Sarah Brandon, Countess de Villc-Handry, 
Maxime de Brdvau, Thomas Elgin, and Mrs Brian. Do you know that for 
five years I have only lived in hopes of being able to punish them. Yes, 
for five years 1 have followed them with the perseverance of an Indian— 
patiently, incessantly, undermining each inch of ground beneath their 
steps. And they suspect nothiug. I doubt whether they are aware of my 
existence. Besides, even if they knew I lived they would scarcely care, 
for they have pushed me so far down into the mud, that they cannot 
imagine I could ever rise again, even to their level. They triumph with 
impunity; they boast of their unpunished wickednoss, and think they are 
strong and safe from all attacks, beqguse they have the prestige and power 
of gold. And yet their hour is nigli. I, who have been compelled to hide, 
and subsist on my daily labour—1 have attained my end. Everything is 
ready; and I have only to touch the proud fabric of their crimes for it to 
fall upon 'them, and crush them all beneath its ruins. Ah ! if I could see 
them only sulfcr oue-lqurtb of what they have made me suffer, I should die 
content." Heuriette’s messenger seemed to have grown a foot taller; 
hatred distorted his previously plaoid face; his voice trembled with rage ; 
and his yellow eyes shone with feverish passion. 

Daniel wondered what the people who had siforu to ruin himself and 
IIcuriette could have done to this queer-looking individual in the bright- 
flowered waistcoat and high-collared coat. “But who arc you, sir?” he 
asked. 

“ Who ami!" replied the man, as emphatically as if he were going to 
make a revelation; “who am 1?” ■ But he paused; and, dropping his 
head and lowering, his voice, he simply said, “I am Antoine Kavinet, 
dealer in curiosities.” 

Iu the meantime the clipper had been making way rapidly. The whito 
cocmtry-liouses on the high bluffs amid the pine-groves were already easily 
distinguished, and the outlines of the Chateau d’lf rose clearly against the 
deep blue sky. “We are getting very near,” exclaimed Papa It a vine t; 
“ and 1 must return to my boat. I did uct eomo out so far for any 
one to see me board the * Saint Louis.’ ” And when Daniel offered him his 
•.state-room as a place of concealment, he replied, “No, nol I must go 
back to Paris by rail to-night. I came down for the sole purpose of telling 
you this—Mile. Henriette is at my sister’s house; but you must take care 
not to come there. Neither Sarah nor Brdvan know what has become of 
her s they think she has thrown herself into the river; and this conviction 
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is our safety and strength. As they will oertainly hare you watched, the 
slightest imprudence might betray us.” 

“But I must see Henriette, sir." 

“ Certainly; and I have found the means for it. Instead of going to 
your former lodgings, go to the H6tel du Louvre. I will arrange that my 
sister and Mile, de ViUe-Handry shall take rooms there before you reach 
Paris; and you may be sure to have news in less than a quarter of an hour 
after your arrival. But, heavens, how near we are ! I must make haste." 
At Daniel’s request the ship lay by long enough to allow Papa llavinet and 
his sailor to get back into their boat again. When they were safely stowed 
away, and just as they cast off the man-rope, the old dealer called 
to Daniel, “ We shall soon see you I Rely upon me! To-night Mile. 
Henriette shall have a telegram.” * 


XXVIII. 

While Papa Ravinet, standing on the deck of the “Saint Louis,” was 
pressing Daniel’s hand, and bidding him farewell, there were two poor 
women in Paris praying and watching with breathless anxiety—Mme. 
Bcrtblle, the old dealer’s sister; and Henriette, Count do Villo-Haudry's 
daughter. Papa Ravinet’s conduct on the previous night had been so 
extraordinary that they were both lost in conjecture as to what was going 
to happen. Was it really true that Daniel was returning to Franco? 
When might they expect news—a telegram from tlio old dealer—and how 
long would it take him to reao.h^Marseiiles? Neither of thorn were 
acquainted with the route from Paris to the south of France. 'They were ' 
ignorant of the distances, the names of the stations, and even of most of the 
large towns through which the railroad passes. “ We must try and get a 
railway-guide,” said Mme. Bcrtolle at last, just after they had made a 
pretence at dining. And, quite proud of her happy thought, she at once 
wont down-stairs, hurried to the nearest library, and soon reappeared, 
triumphantly flourishing a yellow pamphlet. “ Now we shall see it all, 
my dear child,” she exclaimed. Then, placing the guide on the tablecloth 
between them, they looked foj the page giving the trains from Paris to 
Lyons and Marseilles. The express which Papa Ravinet was to have 
taken was next referred to, and they delighted in counting up how 
swiftly the train travelled, and noting all the stations where it stoppetl. 
Then, when the table was cleared, instead of going industriously to work 
as usual, they kept constantly glancing at the clock, and, after consulting 
the guide, remarked to each other,—“He is at Montcreau now.” “He 
must be beyond Sens.” “ He will soon be at Tonnerr'e." 

A childish satisfaction, no doubt, and a very idle occupation. But who 
of us has not, at least once in his life, derived a wonderful pleasure, f or, 
perhaps unspeakable relief from impatience or even grief, by thus following I 
through space some loved one who was hastening away, op ooming home ? 5 
Towards midnight, howtver, the old lady remarked that it was getting) 
late, and that it would be best to go to bed. “ Do you think you will 
sleep, madams ? ” asked Henriette, surprised. 

“ No, my child; but— ” 

“ Oh I I, for my part,—I couldn't sleep. The work on which we were 
busy to-day is very pressing, you say : suppose we finish it? ” 

“ Well, let us sit up then,” said the widow. 
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The poor women, although more or less reduced to conjectures by Papa 
Bavinet’s laconic answers, knew well enough that some great event was in 
preparation, something unexpected, ami yet decisive. What it was they 
did not know; hut.they understood, or rather felt, that Daniel’s return 
would totally change the aspect of aflairs. But would Daniel really come ? 
“ If he docs come," said Henrietta, “why did they only the other day tell 
me, at the Ministry of Marine, that he was not coming? Then, again, 
why should ho come homo in a merchant-vessel, aud not on hoard his 
frigate ? " 

“Your letters have probably reached him at last,” explained the old 
lady ; “and, as soon as he received them, he came homo.” 

(Iradnally, however, after having exhausted all conjectures, and din- 
cussed all contingencies, Henrietta became sijent. When it struck half- 
past three, she said once more,—“Ah! M. Baviuet is at the Lyons 
station now." Then her hand became less and less active in drawing the 
worsted, her hoad swayed from side to side, and her eyelids lowored 
unconsciously. Mine. Bertolle then advised her to retire; aud this time 
she did not refuse. ■ 

It waB past ten o’clock when she awoke ; and upon entering the sitting- 
room, the widow greeted her with the exclamation,—“ My brother is at 
last reaching Marseilles ! ” 

“ Ah ! then it will not be long before we have news,” replied Henrietta. 

Bnt there are times when wo think electricity the slowest of messengers. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon nothing had arrived, and the poor women 
were beginning to accuse the old dealer of having forgotten them, when, 
at last, there cainc a ring at the ksll. It was indeed the telegraph 
’ messenger, with his black leather ]K)ueh. The old lady signed her 
receipt with marvellous promptness; and, tearing the envelope open, she 
hastily read, —“Marseuxks, 12.40 a.m. ‘Saint-Louis’ signalled by 
telegraph this morning. Will he in to-night. I shall hire boat to go and 
meet her, provided (jnampcey is on board. Another telegram this will¬ 
ing.— Ravjnet." 

“But this does not tell us anything,” exclaimed llenrictte, terribly 
disappointed, “Just see, madame, your brother is not even sure whether 
M. Champeey is on hoard the ‘ Saint Louis* ’ ” 

Perhaps Mine. Bertolle also was a little disappointed ; but at all events 
she was not the person to show it. “ Well, what did you expect, dear 
child ? Antoine has only been an hour or two in Marseilles : how do you 
think he can know ? We must wait till the evening. It is only a matter 
of a few hours. ’’ 

She said this very quietly ; but all who have ever undergone the 
anguish of expectation know how it grows more and more intolerable as 
the decisive moment approaches. Strenuously as the old lady endeavoured 
to control her 'excitement, she could not long conceal the nervous fever 
which was consuming her. Ten times during the afternoon she opened 
the window, to look—what for ? She could not Jiave told herself, for she 
well knew nothing could come as yet. At night the could not stay in any 
one place. She tried .in vain to work at her embroidery: her fingers 
refused to do their Jqfcy. At last, at ten minutes past nine, the telegraph 
man appeared again, as impassive as ever. This time it was Henriette 
who took hold of the despatch j and, before opening it, she endured half- 
a-minute’s fearful suspense, as if realising that the paper contained the 
secret of her fate. Then, with a siulilefl impulse, she tore the envelope open 
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and read, almost at a glance,—“ Mitts rules, 6.45 f.m. I have seen 
Champcey. All well; devoted to llenriette. Return this evening. . 
Will be in Paris to-morrow evening at seven o’clock. Prepare your 
trunks as if you wore to start on a month’s journey immediately after my 
return. All is going well.” Pale as death, and trembling like a leaf, but 
with parted lips and bright eyes, Henrietta sunk ou to a chair. Up to this 
moment she had doubted everything. Up to this hour, until she held 
the proof in her hand, she had not allowed herself to hope. Such intense 
happiness scums impossible to the miserable. But now slie stammered out, 
“Daniel is in Franco 1 Daniel ! Nothing more to fear; the future is 
ours. I am safe now.” But people do not die of joy ; and, when she had 
recovered her equanimity, llenriette realised Jidw cruel the incoherent 
phrases that had escaped by in her excitement must have seemed to the 
old dealer’s, sister. Rising with a start, and, grasping Mine. Bertolle’s 
hands, the said to her,—“Good heavens! what am I saying! Ah, you 
will pardon me, madame, X am snre ; but 1 feel as if I did uot know what I 
am doing. Safe ! l*owi> it to you and your brother, if 1 am safe, Had it 
not been for yon, Daniel would have fouud nothing of me but a cross at 
the cemetery, and a name stained anil destroyed by infamous slander.” 

The old lady did not hear a word. She had picked up the despatch 
and read it; and, overcome by its contents, bad sat down near the fireplace, 
utterly insensible to the outside world. A look of bitter hatred distorted 
her usually calm anil gentle features ; and, in a hoarse voice, she repeat¬ 
edly muttered through her clenched teeth, “ Wc shall be. avenged.” 

llenriette knew already that the old dealer and diis sister hated her 
enemies, Sarah Brandon and Maxim* de Erevan; but she bail never yet 
ii-alised how intense that hatred was, at least on Mmc. Bcrtolle's side. 
What had caused it? This she could not fathom. It was evident enough 
that Papa Havinct was not the first comer. Albeit ill-bred and coarse in 
Rue de la Grange, atnid the thousand articles of his trade, he became a 
very different man as soon as he reached his sister’s house. And, as 
regards the Widow Bertoile, she was evidently a woman of superior 
intellect and education. How had they both been reduced to Qtese 
extremely modest circumstances ? By reverses of fortune? That, accounted 
for everything, but it explained nothing. Such were flenriette’g thoughts, 
when tin; old lady roused her from her meditations. “Yon saw. my dear 
child,” said she, “that my brother wishes us to be ready to set out ou a 
long journey as soon as he comes home.” 

“Yes, madame; and I am quite astonished at it.” 

“ I can understand that, but, although I know no more than you do of 
my brother's intentions, I know he does nothing without a purpose. We 
ought, therefore, in prudence, to comply with his wishes.” 

Accordingly, they made their arrangements; and the next day Mine. 
Bertoile went out to purchase whatever was necessary, —a couple of ready¬ 
made dresses for Henrietta, with shoes and extra linen. Towards five 
o’clock in the afternoon, jll preparations were completed; and everything 
was carefully stowed away in three large trunks. According to Rapa 
RavineFs telegram, they had only some two hours more to wait, three 
hours at the worst. Still they were out of their reckoning, for it struck 
half-past eight before the worthy fellow arrived, evidently broken down 
by the long and rapid journey he had just made. “ At last! ” exclaimed 
Mine. Bertoile. “ We hardly expected you any lohgjsr to-night.” 

“Oh, my dear sister! don't jou%hink I suffered uhon I thought of 
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your impatience?” replied he. “But it was absolutely necessary I should 
show myself in the Rue de la Orange. ” 

“ You have seen Mme. Cliovassat? ” 

“I have just come from her. She is quite at her ease. I am sure she 
is convinced that Mile, de Villo-Wandry has killed herself ; for she goes 
religiously every morning to the Morgue.” 

llenriette shuddered. “ And M. de Br^van? ” she asked. 

Papa Ravinet looked worried. “Ah, I don’t feel so safe there,” he 
replied. “The mjp I left iu charge of him has foolishly lost sight of him.” 
Then noticing the trunks, he resumed: “But I am talking, and time llies. 
You arc ready, I see. Let ns go. I have a cab at the door. We can 
talk on the way.” As Ko spoke ho observed a look of reluctance on 
Itenrietto’s face, and therefore added with a kindly smile, “ You need not 
fear anything, Mile. llenriette : wo are not going away from M. Champcey, 
far from it. But, you see, he could not have come here twice without 
betraying the secret of your existence.” 

“ Where are we going ? ” asked Mme. Bertollc. 

“To the Hfitel du Louvre, dear sister, where you will take rooms f"i 
Mme. and Mile. Bertolle. Re calm : my plans are laid.” Thereupon he 
ran out on to the landing to call the courierae to help him take the trunks 
down-stairs. 

f Although the manoeuvres required by Papa Kavinot's appearance on 
board the “Saint Louis” had taken up but comparatively little time, the 
delay had l>een Ifihg enough to prevent tho ship from going through all the 
formalities that same evening. She had therefore to drop anchor at some 
distance from the port, to the gfi-at disgust of the crow, who saw 
Marseilles all ablaze before them, and could count the wine-shops, and hear 
the songs of the seamen on shoje as they walked along the quays in merry 
bands. The le.ast uuhappy of all on hoard happened, for onqe in a way. to 
be Daniel. His terrible excitement had given way to perfect calm. Ilia 
strained nerves had relaxed; and he felt the delight of a man who can 
at last throw down tho heavy burden he has so long borne on his shoulders. 
Papa Ravinet had given him no particulars ; but he did not regret it—iu 
fact, he hardly noticed it. lie knew positively that Henrietta was alive ; 
that she was in safety, and still loved him. That sufficed. “Well, 
lieutenant,” said Lefloeh, delighted at his master’s joy, “didn’t I tell 
yon so? Good wind during the passage always brings good news upon 
landing,” 

That, night, for the first time since Daniel had heard of the Count do 
Ville-Uainlry's marriage, he slept with the sweet sleep that hope imparts. 
He was only roused by the arrival of the officials in the quarantine heat-; 
and when he came on deck, he found there was nothing more to prevent 
Ilia going on shore. The clocks of Marseilles were just striking noon when, 
followed by his faithful man, ho at last set his foot onee more on the soil of 
France; and as he remembered how a vdo plot had long ago driven him 
from home, his eyes flashed five and his fists clgriched : “Here T am,” he 
seemed to say, “ and my vehgeance will be terrible ! ” However, neither 
}|is joy nor his excitement led him to forget Papa Kavinot’s apprehen¬ 
sions, eccontric and exaggerated as he thought them. It seemed to him 
improbable that a spy Bhouhl'be waiting on tire quay, in the midst of tho 
noisy bustling crowd, intending to follow his track and report liis minutest 
actions: and yet he determined to vwify his informant’s surmises without 
delay. Accordingly, insteal of sirnjTy following the quay, turning up the # 
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Canebiere, and taking the first street on the right leading to the Hdtel du 
Luxembourg, he purposely strolled down soveral narrow and less frequented 
thoroughfares, turning at times to sco if he were being followed. On 
reselling the hotel he had to acknowledge that the old dealer had been 
right in his surmises,—for a tall, dark complcxioneil, unprepossessing 
looking fellow had followed the same circuitous route as himself, 
invariably keeping some thirty yards or so in the roar. As this indi¬ 
vidual calmly sauntered along with his hands in his pockets, he hardly 
suspected the danger he incurred by practising his profession within reach 
of Lefloch. The idea of being tracked fairly maddened the w'orthy tar, and 
he repeatedly proposed ‘‘ running foul ” of the spy, and settling his account. 
“ I can do it in a second,” lie assured his master. “1 have only to go up 
to him, catch him by the neijctie, give him a couple of twists, and then— 
good-night. He won’t track anybody again.” 

Daniel had to exercise all his authority to prevent Lefloch from carrying 
out this plan, and he found it still harder to shew his attendant how 
necessary it was thaff the scamp should not suspect that he had been 
detected. “Besides,” he added, “it is not yet proved that we are really 
being watched : it may merely be a ouriouB coincidence.” 

“That may be so,” growled Lefloch; but doubt was no longer possible, 
when just before dinner, as they looked out of the window, they espied 
the same man sauntering up and down in front of the hotel. At nigh? 
they again met him at the railway station, and be took the same express 
train as themselves for Paris. They recognised him once more in the 
refreshment-room at Lyons. And he was the first person they perceived 
as they alighted at the Paris terminus! 

However, Daniel did not worry himself about the man. II is one thought 
was that he was each minute getting nearer and nearer to Ilenriette. Too 
impatient to wait for his trunks, he left Lefloch in charge, and jumped into a 
cab, promising the driver a napoleon if he would take him as fast as possiblo 
to the Hotel du Louvre. When such remuneration is offered, the lean horses 
of the Paris cabs contrive to equal an English thorough-bred, so that three 
quarters of an hour later, Daniel was already duly installed in his room at 
the hotel. But now a thousand anxious doubts assailed him. Mad be 
understood Papa Kavinet correctly t Had the worthy man given him the 
right directions? Alight they not, excited as they both were, have easily 
made a mistake? • “In less than a quarter of au hour after your arrival, 
you shall have news.” So.had Papa liavinet spoken to Daniel. Less than 
a quarter of an hour ! It seemed to Daniel as if lie had been an eternity 
in this room; and, in his impatience, he was almost breaking out into impre¬ 
cations, when there came a knock at the door. “ Come in ! ” he cried. 

A waiter appeared, and handed him a visiting-card, on which was written, 
“ Mine. Bertolle, third floor, No. 55.” And as the fellow did not instantly 
i ctreat, Daniel repeated almost furiously, “ Didn’t I tell you it was all right ? ” 
He did not wish the man to witness his excitement, the most intense 
oxcitemeut he had ever experienced. His hands shook, lie" felt a burning 
sensation in his throat, and his knees knocked together. Glancing at himself 
in the mirror, he was startled to see how pale he looked. “Am I going to 
be taken ill ? ” he thought. And perceiving on the table a decanter full <ft 
water, he filled a large glass, and drank it at one draught. Then feeling 
somewhat better, be hastily left the room. But, once outside, he was so 
overcome, that despite the directions hung up at every turn, he soon lost 
his way in the long passages and interminable staircases, and had finally 
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to ask an attendant, who, pointing out a door which ho had passed fully 
half a-dozen times already, exclaimed, “ That’s No. 55.” 

Daniel knocked gently, and the door at once opened, aa if somebody had 
been standing behind it, ready to turn the ham lie. As he entered almost 
tottering, bo saw, as through a ndst, Papa Itavmetand an old lady standing 
on his right hand side ; and farther back, in front of him, near the window, 
the luved one of his heart. Uttering a cry, he sprang forward; bnt Uenriettc 
as quickly bounded to meet him, throwing both arms around liis neck, and 
leaning upon his chest, sobbing uud stammering,— “Daniel, Daniel! at last! '' 


XXIX. 

It was exactly two years since Daniel and 'fcnrietUPluid been parted by 
the foulest treachery. What had not happened since then '! What unheard- 
of, improbable events ; what trials, tribulation, and Bufferings ! They had 
endured all that the human heart can endure. Each day, so to say, in 
those two years had brought them its share of grief ami sorrow. Dow 
often they had both despaired of the fulure ! And how often they had 
sighed for death ! And yet, after ail these storms and miseries, hero they 
were reunited mice more, in unspeakable happiness, forgetting everything,—, 
their enemies and the whole world, the anxieties of the past, and the uncer¬ 
tainty of the futuie. They lemained thus for a longtime, clasped in a close 
embrace, overcome with happiness, unable, as yet, to believe in the reality 
for which they had sighed so long, unable to speak a word, but laughing 
and weeping in one breath. “ Dot' they love each other!'’ whispered 
Mine, llertolle in her brother's ear, — “the poor young people!’’ And big 
tears rolled down her cheeks; while the. old dealer, not less touched, but 
showing Ids emotion*differently, clenched bis fists, and retorted, “All 
right, all right ! Those wretches will have to pay for everything.” 

In the meantime Daniel giadnallv mastered his emotion, niid leading 
Uenriettc to an arm-chair beside the fireplace, he sat down in front of her, 
tool: her hands in his own, and asked In r to give him a laithtu! account of 
the two te; rible years which had just elapsed. She had to acquaint him 
with every king,- her humiliations at htfme, the insults and slanbrs she 
had endow d, her father's incomprehensible blindness and infatuation, her 
stop-mother ’^provocations, and Sir Tom’s horrible attentions. In short, 
she had £o describe in every detail the abominable plot formed to drive her 
from home, and compel her to abandon herself to Maxiine de Erevan. 
Daniel listened in a perfect rage ; and at last, loosening his hold on Hen¬ 
rietta's iiamls, ho rose, exclaiming, “Your father—your father— oh, the 
wyetched old man ! To think of him abandoning bis daughter to such 
scoundrels !” And as the poor girl looked at him imploringly, he resumed ; 
“ Well, wellyl will say nothing more of the count, lie is your father, and 
that's enough.’ (But that Thomas Elgin, 1 swear by God he'shall vile by my 
hand ; and as for .Sarah Brandon—” 

, He was inWmptod by the old v.oaler, who tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder. Slid Wfl^imecl, “You mustn’t do that honour to Sir Tom, M. 
Cbamjjccy. People nke him don’t die by the sword of honest men. ’ 

Immediately afterwards Henrietto resumed her narrative, and spoke of her 
surprise and amazement when"sire reached that garret-room in the Due dc 
la Grange, with its scanty second-hand furniture. “ To think that ho took 
you to a place like that, Henrivtte," iiitcmipb. 1 Damd, “when I JuJ 
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entrusted him with all roy fortune, to place it at your disposal in ease of 
need.” 

“What!” exclaimed tho old dealer, “yon had—” Ho did not finish, 
but looked at the young officer with an air of utter amazement, as if ho 
were gazing at sonic improbable phenomenon, never seen before. 

“ Yes,” replied Daniel. “ I know it was an insane tiling, and it was still 
worse to intrust llenriolr.e to bis care, lint 1 believed in his friendship.” 

“ And besides,” remarked Alme. Jiertolle, “ how could yon suspect such 
atrocious treachery ? There are crimes which honest hearts never even 
conceive.” 

Ilcuriettenow continued describing her misfortunes; but when she began 
to s]leak of Mine. Ohevassat’s villany, Daniel iiiftiminted her in a state of 
great excitement,—“What IS asked he, “lias the door-keeper in the Hue 
do la Orange nameirOhevnsrat?” 

“ Yes—why ?” nuked lleiirietto. 

“ because Brdvau’s real ' .ran! is Justin Chevasrat. V 

“Ah ! you know that V” exclaimed Papa b'.aviiiet.. 

“I learned it three months ago ; and J also know that iny friend, proud 
Monsieur Maxime do Brcvan, who has been received in the most, aristooratio 
sti/ons of Paris, was once merely a vulgar convict condonineil for forgery.” 

“Then,” stammered Henriille, “ fliis scoundrel was—” 

“ Chevassat’s son ; yes,” finished Mme. Bertolle. 

The poor girl was quite overcome by this discovery. 

“ llow did you learn that ? ” asked Ravinctof Daniel. 

“ Through the man my friend Maxime hired to murder mo.” 

“Ah ! 1 thought the coward would try to get you out of tin. way, Daniel,” 
cried Henrietta. “ I wrote, to you to be careful.” 

“And I received your letter, my dailing, but unfortunately too late. 
After having missed me twice, tho murderer fired at mo ; and when your 
letter came, 1 was in my bed almost dying.” 

“ Wliat lias become of the murderer?” asked Papa Rarinct. 

“ He was arrested, and confessed, thanks to the astonishing skill of the 
magistrate who carried on tho investigation.” 

“ What has become of him ?" 

“lie has now left Saigon. Trfey have sent him home to lio tried here.” 

“ And Brt van ? " 

“ 1 am surprised he has not yet been arrested. The papers in the case 
were sent to Paris by a vessel which' started a fortnight before 1 did. To 
be, sure, the ‘ Saint Louis ’ may have got ahead of her. At all events, 1 
iuive in my keeping a letter to the Public Prosecutor.” 

Papa Kavinot seemed almost delirious with joy. He gesticulated like a 
madman, and laughed hysterically as ho exclaimed, “ X shall see BrtSvan 
on the scaffold 1 Yes, X shall! ” . 

J'Yoin that moment there was an end of all logical sequence in the con- 
v< rsation. Questions followed and crossed wdtliout order or connection. 
Answers came, at hap-hazatd. Each one wanted to be heard*; and at times 
all spoke, at once. Thus tho explanations which, by a little management, 
might have been exchanged in twenty minutes, took up more than tw<j 
hours. At last, by dint of great efforts, it became possible to ascertain the 
sum total of the various information imparted by Papa liavinet, Daniel, 
and Henrietta. Tho truth Xiegan to disengage itself from chaos ; and the 
idot formed by Sarah Brandon and her accomplices appeared in all its in- 
famyi A plan of striking simplicity, no doubt, and the success of which 

V 
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seemed to have hang upon a hair It on Christmas jfigh.tflfche old dealer, 
instead of going down by the back-stairs, had takten ftte ffont stairoase, he 
would never have heard flenriotte’s dying groans, and the; poor child would 
have been lost If Urocliard’s bullet had wounded Daniel in the slightest 
degree nearer the leart, he would have been killed; 

And still the old dealer was not quite satisfied.' Ho looked as if he 
thonght certain points required fuller explanation. “Look here, M. 
Chainpcey,” he bef an at last, “ the more I think of it, the more I am con¬ 
vinced that Sarah Brandon had nothing to do with those attempts to 
murder you. Her perve.sity is too scientific to employ such means, which 
always leave traces behind, and finally conduct to a court of justice. She 
always acts alone, who* h,«r mind is made up ; and her accomplices aid hoc 
unconsciously, so that they can never betray icr.” 

“M. de Erevan told me the same thing,” observed Daniel. 

“However,” continued Papa Iiavinet, “that man Crooliard certainly 
was employed to kill you. But could BrtSvan have done so without Sarahs 
knowledge, and perhaps even contrary to her wishes? ” 

“ That’s possible; but why should lie have done so ? ” 

“To secure your fortune,” said lleuriettc. 

“That’s on<? explanation,” replied Papa Bavinot with a. shrewd look. 
“ I don’t say no to it; but it’s not the true one yet. Murder is so dangerous 
an expedient, that even the boldest criminals only resort to it at the last 
extremity, and generally very much against their inclination. Couldn’t 
Erevan have possessed himself of M. Ohampeey’s property without mur¬ 
dering him ? Of course he could. So we must look for another motive. 
.You may say Hiat fear drove him to it. But no; for, when he engaged 
Crochard, he could scarcely foresee all the infamy lie would have to resort 
to during the succeeding year. Believe my experience, it seems to me that 
M. Champcey’s murder was planned very hurriedly and awkwardly, under 
the influence of passion or violent hatred, or perhaps—” He paused 
abruptly, and seemed to reflect and deliberate. Then all of a sudden, look¬ 
ing strangely at Daniel, he asked him, “Could the Countess Sarah bo in 
love with you, M. Champcey? ” 

Daniel flushed crimson.He had not forgotten that fatal evening, when, 
for a moment, he had held Sarah Braudonin his arms ; and the intoxicating 
delirium of that moment had left in his heart a bitter persistent pang of 
remorse. He had never darod to confess to Heuriette that Sarah had 
actually come to his rooms alone. And even to-night, while describing his 
passage out, and his adventures at Saigon, ho had not said a tyn'd of tiio 
letters written to him by the countess. 1 ‘ Sarah Brandon in love with me'! ” 
he utaimnered, “What aii idea!” 

But he could not tell a falsehood ; and lleuriettc would not have boon a 
woman if the had not noticed his embarrassment. “Why not?” she 
asked. And looking fixedly at Daniel, she continued : “ That wretched 
woman impudently boasted to my face that she loved you ; and more than 
that, she.swore that you had loved her as well, .and were still in love with 
her. Sho laughed at me contemptuously, telling me that she had it in her 
power to make you do anything sho chose, and offering to show me your 
Setters.” Sho paused for a moment, and, averting her head, added, with a 
great effort, “1'inally, Sir Thomas Elgin assured me that Sarah Brandon 
had been your mistress, and that her marriage with my father only took 
place in consequence of a quarrel between von.” 

Daniel, had listened, trembling with indignation. “And you could 
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believe that slander! J* he cried. “ Oh, no, no 1 tell me that there is no 
need for mo to justify myself.” Then turning to Papa Eavinet, ho said, 
“ Suppose we admit, Mr a momt nt, that she might hai o been in love, as 
you say, what would that provef ” 

The cunning old dealer's yellow eyes sp.itkled with malicious delight and 
satisfaction. “ Ah I you wouldn’t ask iue that if 5 ou km w Isaiah Brandon’s 
antecedents as well Is I do. Ask my^ister about her and Maximo de Erevan, 
and she will tell yon why I look upon that apparently trifling circumstance 
as so very important.” Mme. Bcrtolle nodded assent; and Papa Kavinet 
eoutinucd: “Excuse mo, M. (Jhampcey, if I insist, and especially if I do so 
in Mile. Henrietta's presence; but our interest, 1 might almost say our 
safety, requires it. Maximo do Erevan is caught, to be sure; but I 10 is 
only a vulgar criminal; and a* yet we have neither caught Thomas Elgin 
nor Mrs Brian, who are far more formidable; nor, above all, Sarah Brandon, 
who is a thousand times more wicked and guilty than all the others. You 
will toll me that wo have ninety-nine chances out of a hundred on our side; 
maybe. But a single’slight mistake may load us altogether astray; and 
then there is an cud to all our. hopes, and these fiends would triumph 
after all! ” 

• Daniel realised that the old dealer was right; and go, without hesitating 
any longer, but looking stealthily at Henriette, he replied, “ Since that 
is the ease, I won’t conceal from you that the Countess Sarah has written 
rao a dozen letters of at least an extraordinary nature.” * 

“ You have kept them, I hope?” 

“ Yes ; they arc all in one of my trunks.” 

Papa Jtaviiiet was evidently much Embarrassed; lint nt last he said,— 
“ Ah ! if I might dare ? But no : it would, perhaps, he asking too much to 
beg you to let mo see them ? ” 

He did not know how ready Daniel was to grant the request. As he was 
now desirous of acquainting ITenrictte with overything, it. was as well that 
she should read these letters; on perusing them she would perceive, that if 
the countess had frequently written to him, he on his side had never 
returned an answer. “Y'ou can never ask too much, M. Kavinet,” he 
replied. “ My servant Lefloch must have arrived by this time with the 
trunks; and if you will give nit? time to go down to my room, you shall 
have the letters at once. ” 

He was mi the point of leaving, when the old dealer held him back, exclaim¬ 
ing, “You forget the man who has been following you from Marseilles. 
Wait till my sister has made sure that nobody is watching outside.” 

Mme. Bertollo at once left the room, but she noticed nothing suspicious, 
finding all the passages silent and deserted. The spy had probably gono 
to make his report to his employers. Accordingly, Daniel promptly went 
down-stairs; and, when he returned, he carried a packet of faded, crumpled 
papers, which he handed to Papa Ravinet with the words, “ Here they are ! ” 

Strange as it may seem, when the dealer touched! these letters, impreg¬ 
nated with the peculiar perfume used by Sarah Brandon, hi trembled and 
turned pale. Perhaps in order to conceal his Embarrassment, or perchance 
to bo able to reflect at case, he took a candlestick from the mantelpiece, 
ami sat down by himself at a side-table. Mme. Bertolle, Daniel, ana 
llcnriette remained silent; and nothing broke the stillness but the rustling 
of the paper, and Papa Ravinet’s voice, as he muttered, “ This is fabulous,— 
Sarah writing such things I She/lidn’t even disguise her handwriting,— 
,slic who had never committed an‘imprudence in her life : she ruins heisolf, 
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for she actually signs her name ! ” But he had seen enough, and folding up 
the letters, he turned to Champcey, exclaiming, “No doubt now ! Sarah 
lores you madly. Ah ! how she loves yon. Well, well, all heartless 
women love line this, when a sudden passion conquers them, and sets tlicir 
brains and senses on firo.” Daniel noticed a look of concern on Hcnriette's 
face; and, quite distressed, he made a sign to the old gentleman to stop. 
But l’apa liavinct was too preoccupied with his thoughts to notice the 
gesture, and so he rattled on, “Yes, now I understand it all—Sarah 
Brandon wasn’t aide to keep her secret; and Brdvan, furious with jealousy 
on discovering her love for you, did not reflect, that by hiring a nuirden r 
he would simply ruin himself. Ah, it’s all clear now ; and by this corres¬ 
pondence, Sariftt Brandon 1 ; yon are ours ! ” 

What could ho Papa Kavinet’s plan. DidAe expect to nsc these letters 
as weapons against her ? or did lie propose to send them to the Count do 
Ville-Jlniidry in order to open his eyes ? Daniel trembled at the idea ; for 
his loyalty rebelled against such a vengeance. "You see,” said he, “1 
shouldn't like to use a woman’s correspondence, however odious and 
contemptible she may be.” 

“ I had no idea of asking such a thing of you,” replied the old dealer. 
“No : it is something very different I want you to do.” And observing 
that Daniel still seemed very embarrassed, he added, “ You ought not to 
give way to exaggerated feelings of delicacy, M. Champcey. All weapons 
are fair when we are called upon to defend our lives and honour ; and that 
is how we are situated. If you don’t hasten to strike Sarah Brandon, sho 
will simply anticipate us.” 

■ Ho had been leaning against the "mantelpiece, close to Mme. Bertollo, 
who sat there silent and motionless ; and now raising his head, and look¬ 
ing attentively at Honrictto and Daniel by turns, he resumed : “ Perhaps 
neither of you is exactly conscious of the position in which you stand. 
Having been reunited to-night, after such terrible trials, and having,' 
both of yon, escaped death almost miraculously, you no doubt feed as if 
all trouble were ended, an^the future secured. If that is the case, 1 must 
undeceive you. You arc situated precisely as you were the day before M. 
Champcey left France. You still cannot marry without the Connt.de Villr- 
Handvy’s consent, and you know very well that the Countess Sarah will 
not let, him give it. Do you think of defying prejudices, and proudly con¬ 
fessing your love? Ah, have a care! If you sin against social conven¬ 
tionalities, you will risk all future happiness in life. Perhaps you fancy 
yon might hide yourselves ; but however careful you might be, the world 
would imd you out, and fools and hypocrites would overwhelm you with 
slander. And Mile. Henrietta has been too much slandered already.” To 
soar in the azure air, and be suddenly precipitated to earth’s low level; to 
indulge in the sweetest dreams, and be abruptly recalled to stern reality— 
this is, figuratively, what Daniel and Henrietto experienced at that 
moment. The old dealer’s calm, collected voice pounded cruel to them, 
and yet he waS but a sincere friend, performing^ paiufnl, though necessary 
duty iu dispelling all deceptive illusions. “Now,” he resumed,At the 
best, what eould wc hopo for f\ That M. de Villo-Handry would not 
compel his daughter to marry another man. But would that be enough? 
Evidently not; for as soon as Sarah Brandon learns that Mile. Henrietto 
has not committed suicide, but is at the Hotel du Louvre, within easy reach 
of M. Daniel Champcey, she will prevail on her husband to shut his 
daughter up in a convent. For another year, Mile. Henrietta is yet under. 
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paternal control; that ia, in this case, at the mercy of a revengeful step¬ 
mother, who looks upon her as a successful rival.” 

The thought that Henriette might once more ho taken from him chilled 
Panicl’s blood, and he exclaimed, “Ah, you are right, and Jnevcr dreamed 
of any of these thitigs ! Joy had blinded my eyes completely.” 

“(ill, wait a bit J” continued I’apa Ilavinct, impetuously. I haven’t yet 
shown ymj the most urgent danger. The Count do Ville-Haudry, who 
had I don’t know how many millions when you knew him, is now 
completely ruined. Of all he once owned—lands, forests, castles, deeds, 
and bonds—there is nothing left. His hist sou, his last rod of land, has 
been taken from him. All that remains is the sum coming to Mile. 
.Henriette from her mother, and that he cannot touch. Yofl loft h im living 
like a prince in his mansion'in the Rue do Varennes : you will find him 
vegetating on the fourth lloor of a lodging-house. Tim day is drawing near 
when Sarah Brandon will get rid of him, just a3 she got rid of Ivcrgrist, of 
Malgat the cashier, .and others. The means are at hand. The, count’s 
name is already seriously compromised. The company lie established is 
falling to pieces; and the papers hold him up to public contempt. If ho 
cannot pay to-day, to morrow he will be charged with fraudulent bank¬ 
ruptcy. Now, J, ask you, is the count a man to survive sueli disgrace? ” 
For some time Henriette had been unable to suppress her sobs; and now 
slio broke out into piteous lamentations : “Ah, sir!” she said, “yon 
have misled me. You assured mo that my father's life was in no danger.” 

“And I still tell you that it is not in danger. Would I he hero if I 
thought that Sarah w»s quite ready tp act! ” 

Panic], on his side, had suffered acutely during this tliacus.don ; and he 
now impetuously exclaimed, “ Wouldn’t,it he a crime for us to think and 
wait, and calculate, when such great dangers are impending? Come, sir, 
let us go— ” 

“ Where?” 

“Ah, how do I know? To the public prosecutor, to the count, to a 
lawyer who can advise ns. Thero must be seething that can be done.” 

The old dealer did not stir. “And what could we toll the lawyer?” 
asked lie. “ That Sarah Brandon made the Count de Villc-llamlry fall 
madly in love with her? That’s no crime. That she made him many 
her? That was her right. That the count has launched forth in specula¬ 
tions? Sho opposed it. That ho understood nothing of business ? How 
could she help that I That he has been duped, cheated, and finally mined 
in two short yearB ? Apparently sho is quite as much mined ns he is. 
That, so as to delay the catastrophe, he has resorted to fraudulent means ? 
She is sorry for it. That he will not survive the taint on his ancient name ? 
What can she do? Sarah, who was able to clear herself after Malgat dis¬ 
appeared, will certainly not he at a loss now to establish her innocence.” 

“ But the count, sir, the count! Can’t wo go to him ? ” 

“Well, suppose we did. What do you think M. de Ville-IIaiulry 
would say to you ? HoweVer, to-morrow you ijkall hear what ho has to say. ” 
Baniel began to feel dismayed. “ What can he done, then,” ho ashed. 

“ We must wait till we have sufficient evidence in hand to crush Sar^h 
Brandon, Sir Tom, and Mrs Brian at one blow.” 

“ Well, but bow can wo obtain such evidence ? ” 

The old dealer glanced significantly at his sister, smiled, and answered in 
a strange tone, “ I have collected some, and as for the lest,—well, l don’t 
care about it as I know that the Countess Sarah is realljr in love with you.” 
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Daniel now began to'divine the, part Papa Ravihet expected him to play. 
Still, he did not object :,but lowering his head under Henriette’s clear 
glance, ho said, “ I will do what you wish me to do, sir.” 

The old gentleman gave vent to an exclamation of delight, as if ho were 
relieved of an overwhelming anxiety, “Then,” said he, "wo will begin 
the campaign to-morrow morning. But we must know exactly who are 
the enemies we have to meet. So I will ask you to listen to me. ” 


XXX. 

It was strikinf midnight*; but the occupants of the little room at Urn 
Hotel du Louvre hardly thought of slee 2 J. "How could they realise the 
flight of time, while all their faculties were preoccupied with tho immense 
interests at stake ? On the struggle they were about to engage in depended 
the Count dc Ville-Handry’s life and honour, and Dajiiel’s and H eerie He's 
happiness and future. As regards l’apa Ravinet and his sister, they had 
said,—“ For us, even more than that depends upon it.” 

The old dealer now drew up an easy-ebair, sat down, and began as 
follows, in a somewhat husky voice: “The Countess Sarah never had a 
right to be called Sarah Brandon, and she is not an American. Her real 
name, by which she was known up to her sixteenth year, is Krnestino 
Bergot; and she was born in Paris, in the Faubourg Saint Martin. It 
would be difficult to tell you in detail the life she led during tier childhood; 
and besides, there arc some things that can’t be told. ^ Her childhood might 
certainly be her excuse, if sho could be excused at all. Her mother was 
one of those unfortunate women who come from the provinces in wooden 
shoes, and, six months later, dress inthelatest fashion; livinga short, gay life, 
which invariably ends in the hospital. Her mother was neither bettor nor 
worse than other women of her class. When Ernestine was born, she had 
neither the sense to part with her, nor the courage—perhaps (who knows?) 
she had not the means—to^poml her ways. So tho little one grew up by 
God’s mercy, but at the devil’s bidding, living by mere chance ; one day 
stuffed with lollypops, and on the morrow whipped without uicro'y, and 
frequently fed by the charity of neighbours^ while her mother remained for 
weeks at a time absent from her lodgings. At four years old, slio wand¬ 
ered through the neighbourhood dressed in tattered silk or velvet, with a 
faded ribbon in her hair, worn-out old shoes on her feet, and most fre¬ 
quently no stockings to keep her legs warm. So no wonder she bad a hoarso 
voice, and shivered with cold. Just like the lost dogs who rove here and 
there looking for a bone, she pried about the gutters seeking for fallen 
half-pence, so as to buy a screw of fried potatoes, or may be some damaged 
fruit. Later qn, she extended the circle of her excursions, and wandered 
all Over Paris, in tho company of other children like herself; stopping on 
the boulevards to look at the brilliant shops ; pausing on the open squares 
to see some mountebanks perform; learning .How to steal from street 
stalls, and at night-time asking in a plaintive voice for alms on behalf of 
her poor, sick father. At twelve years old she was as thin as a plank, and 
at green as a June apple, with sharp elbows and long red hands. But she 
had beautiful light hair, teeth-liko a young dog’s, and large impudent eyes. 
■As you saw her go along, raising her head with an air of saucy indifference, • 
and coquettish, despite her rags, you easily guessed that she was a daughter 
of Paris—the feminine counterpart, of the much abused ' gamin'; a thousand 
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times more wicked than,lie is, and far more dangerous to society. She'was, 
indeed, as depraved as the worst of sinners, fearing neither God nor the 
devil—nor, indeed, anything excepting the polico. For from them she de* 
rived her only notions of morality; for it would have been lyve’a labour lost 
to talk to her of virtue or duty. Indeed, such words would have conveyed 
no meaning to her imagination; and she was equally ignorant of the abstract 
ideas they represent. One day, however, her mother, who had virtually 
made a servant of her, had a praiseworthy inspiration. Finding that she had 
some money, she dressed tho girl anew from head to foot, bought her a kind 
of outtit, and apprenticed her to a dressmaker. Hut it came too late. Every 
kind of restraint was naturally intolerable to such a vagabond nature, and 
at the end of the very first week she ran away,from her distress, stealing 
a hundred francs—and as lpng as these lasted, she roamed through Paris. 
When they were spent, and she felt hungry, she decided to return to her 
mother. But her mother had moved, and uo one knew what had become 
of her. She was inquired after, but never found. Any other person would 
have been in despair. Kot sh‘e. Tlio same day she engaged herself as a 
waitress at a brasserie, and, on being turned out there, sho found employ* 
meat at a low restaurant, where she had to wash up the plates and dishes. 
She was soon sent away from there as well, and became a servant in two 
or three other places of still lower character ; till at hist, utterly disgusted, 
she determined to do nothing at all, She was sinking into the gutter; she 
was on the point of being ruined before reaching womanhood, like fruit 
which spoils before it is ripe, when a man turned up who was fated to am 
her for life’s struggle, anil to change a mere vulgar little thief into the 
accomplished monstw of perversity, you know. ” 

Here Papa Havinet suddenly paused, fend, looking at Panic!, exclaimed: 
“You must not believe, M. Ohauipccy, that these details are imaginary. 
1 have spent five years in tracing out Sarah’s early life—five years going 
from door to door, in search of information. A dealer in second-hand goods 
enters everywhere without exciting suspicion. And then I have-witnesses 
to prove everything I have told .you so far—n^iesscs whom I shall summon, 
and who will speak whenever it becomes needMury to establish tho countess’s 
identity, Daniel made no reply. Like Henriotte, and even Mine. Bertolie, 
ho was completely fascinated iiy tho old dealer’s manner and tone. The 
latter, after a few minutes’ rest, continued as follows: “The man who 
picked up Sarah was an old German artist, both a painter and musician, a 
man of rare genius, though looked upon by ignorant folks as a maniac. 
One winter morning he heard a girl singing in the courtyard of bis house. 
Ho looked out. It was Sarah. Struck by the pure notes of her voice, her 
intelligent glauoc, and promise of future beauty, and at the same time 
compassionating her apparent destitution, ho called to her to come up to his 
studio. She came, he questioned her, and on learning that she was alone 
in the world, he remarked, ‘ Well, if you will stay with hie, I will adopt 
you ; you shall bo my daughter; and I will make you an eminent artist. 1 
The studio was warm, a»d it was bitterly cold outside. Sarah had no roof 
over her head, and had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours. So sho 
accepted the old artist’s offer. In doing so, bo it understood, she fancied, 
in her perversity, that the kind old man had other intentions besides tlsose 
he mentioned in offering her a homo. Sho was mistaken, however. He 
merely recognised her budding talents, and his only object was to transform 
her into a true marvel, which would astonish the world. It was a bard task, 
no doubt. .Sarah could not even read; indeed, she knew nothing except sin. 
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’Threats and blows were not apt to make an impression on her, as tho old 
artist, no doubt, soon realised; nut a friend of his has told me that lie at last 
succeeded in bending her to his will, and inducing her to study by appealing 
to her pride amlyanity. He kindled boundless thoughts of ambition in her 
mind, skilfully tanned her innate covetousness, and fairly intoxicated her 
witli fairy-like hopes, promising her success and renown—wealth, adulation, 
and. every good thing on earth—if she would hut study as lie directed. Well, 
she did work, and with steady perseverance,—thus plainly showing that she 
had full faith in his promises, and that he had acquired great inlluence over her 
by appealing to her vanity. Extreme difficulties invariably attend so late a 
beginning, but her amazing natural gifts soon shewed themselves, and in a 
short time tier progress was almost miraculous. She had soon realised how 
ignorant she was of the world, and she perceived that society did not 
exclusively consist, as she had hitherto imagined, of people like those she 
had known. Besides, the old artist was a man of wide experience, and 
all hut inexhaustible information. In his youth he, had been protected 
by the Emperor of Austria, and had freqtieuted the Court of Vienna. 
Moreover, several of his operas had been brought out in Italy ; and he had 
been admitted to the best society in Baris. Of an evening, while sipping 
his coffee, with his feet on the fender and his long pipe in his mouth, lie 
would often forget himself amid the recollections of his earlier days, and 
Sarah would listen eagerly, while he described the splendour of courts, the 
beauty of women, the magnificence of their toilets, and the intrigues he 
had ofttime seen going on around him. Ho spoko to her of the men whose 
portraits he had painted, of life and inanuers behind the stage, of the great 
singers who had sung in his operas, s)ud the great IQUics lie had met in 
society. Two years went by, aud no one could recognize the loan, wretched 
looking little vagabond girl of the Faubourg St Martin in this fresh, rosy maid, 
with lustrous eyes and modest mien, whom the people of tho house called the 
'pretty artist of tho fourth floor.’ So far as modesty was concerned, the 
change unfortunately was only on the surface. Sarah was already toe 
thoroughly corrupted, when the old artist picked her up, to ho capable of 
being entirely transformed, bethought hehad infused his own rough honesty 
into her veins :-but in truth he had only taught her a new vice, —hypocrisy. 
Her powers of dissimulation, however, had naturally far from reached their 
present stage of development, and, unable at last to enduro tho peaceful 
life of the old artist’s homo any longer—pining, in fact, for sin—she could 
not restrain herself from begging him to obtain her a theatrical engagement. 
She .was already a very fair musician, arid her voice possessed amazing 
power for her age. But the old artist peremptorily refused her request. 
He wished her debut to become an apotheosis ; aud had decided, as he told 
her, that she should not appear in public till her voice and talents were 
perfected,—that is, certainly not before her nineteenth or twentieth year. 
That meant that she must wait three or four years longer,—a ceutnry ! In 
former times, Sarah would not have hesitated a moment: she would simply 
have run away. But education had changed her ideas, and she asked her¬ 
self what could she do alone ip the world without? either friends or money ? 
She pined for her liberty, no doubt, but she was afraid of destitution. 
Vice attracted her; but it was gorgeous vice,—vice which rides in a 
carriage, and bespatters poor, honest women on foot,—the vice which is 
envied by the crowd, and worshipped by the foolish. So, as tin's was not 
yet within her reach, she remained with her old master aud studied hard. 
Perhaps, in spite of herself and her execrable instincts, she would really ha.ve 
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become a great artist, if the old German had not been suddenly taken from her 
by a terrible accident. One spring afternoon, he was smoking his pipe at 
the window, when he heard a noise in the street, and leaned over to see 
what occasioned it. But tho bar on which he rested gave/way, and lie 
tried in vain to hold on by the window frame: he was precipitated from the 
fourth storey on to the ground below. Death was instantaneous. I have 
Si en the police report of the accident, which states that the fall was un¬ 
avoidable ; and that the calamity would no donlit have occurred earlier, if 
the had winter weather had not deterred the old artist from looking out of 
the window before. In fact, the window railing had snapped asunder just 
where it joined the wall,—and bore it was noticed to be almost eaten through 
with rust. The wood, too, was quite loose, the ymrtar that originally ha(l 
kept it in place having seemingly been eaten away by tho winter frosts.” 

Daniel and Henrietta had turned very pale. It was evident that the 
fame terrible suspicion had flashed through both their minds. “Ah ! it 
was Sarah’s work,” they exclaimed simultaneously. “No doubt she poured 
acid on tho bar to ea» it away, and purposely loosened the mortar. She 
had, no doubt, berm watching for months to see her benefactor fail and 
kill himself.” 

l’apa llaviuet shook his head. “I do not say that,” ho said ; “ and, at 
all events, it Mould bo impossible to prove it now. It is certain that no 
one suspected Sarah. She seemed to bo in despair; and everybody pitied 
ber sincerely. For was she not ruined by this misfortune ? The oid artist 
iiad left no will. Ilis relatives rushed to his rooms ; and after searching 
Sarah’s trunks, at once turned her out of doors, telling her that she ought 
to be very grateful for being allowed to take away all she said she owed to her 
late patron’s munificence. Still tho inheritance was by no means what the" 
relatives had expected. They had imagined they would find considerable 
savings in the old man’s private drawers, but all they discos ored were a few 
bonds, worth altogether some ten or twelve thousand francs, and a paltry 
sum in cash. Ah ! I long endeavoured to find out what became of the old 
artist’s other bonds and his ready money—for undoubtedly ho was 
possessed of considerable means. However,lifter a most minute and 
patient investigation, nil l managed to discover was that on'the 17 th of 
April that year—that is, five days before tho poor German’s fall—a certain 
Ernestine Bergot had deposited a sum of fifteen hundred francs at tho 
district savings’ bank.” 

“Ah, you see! ” exclaimed Daniel. “ Weary of tho simple life she led 
with the old man, she murdered him to get hold of his money.” 

Papa Havinct did not seemingly hear the interruption. “ What Sarah 
did during the three first mouths of her freedom, J cannot toll,” continued 
he. “If she went and rented furnished lodgings, she did so under a false 
name. A clerk at tho Prefecture, who is a great lover of curiosities, and 
for whom I have procured many a good bargain, obliged me*by having all 
the lodging-house lists of tenants, which as you know tho police exact, 
carefully examined, from .April to July of that same year.. However, no 
Ernestine Bergot could be found. 1 am quite sure, however, that she 
thought of the stage, for a former secretary of the Theatre Eyriquo told 
me he distinctly recollected a certain Ernestine, beautiful beyond descrip¬ 
tion, who came several times and requested a trial. Xliu was, however, 
refused, simply because her pretensions were almost ridiculous. And this 
was quite natural; for her head was still full of all her old master’s 
ambitious dreams. The first positive trace I find of her during that year 
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dates from theend of the summer, when she was living in a fashionable street 
with a talented and wealthy young painter, named Flanix. It appears 
that he literally ^worshipped her; that he loved her passionately , and was 
so absurdly jitdOus, that ho became desperate whenever she staid out an 
hour later than he expected. Now, with Sarah’s well-known horror of 
restraint, she cannot have particularly liked this life; and yet she boro hor 
yoke patiently till fate threw Maxime do Bnivan across her path. ” 

At the name of the scoundrel to whom they owed so much of their 
misery, Henriette and Daniel instinctively trembled, and looked at each 
other. However, Papa Kuvinot did not give them time to ask any questions, 
but continued as calmly as if be had been reading a report: “Several 
years had already elapsed ninco Justin Ohevassat, after his release from the 
galleyB, had assumed the, style and title of a.noblcman. Now-a-days it is 
easy enough for an adventurer to penetrate into what is called Parisian 
‘High Life.’ He only needs a little bounce, and a high-sounding name— 
picked up no matter win re. Justin Ohevassat met with great success on 
his entrance into ‘Society.’ lie had carefully prepared himself for all 
emergencies, like those adventurers who never travel abroad without 
having their passports in much better order than most honest folks. He had 
learned prudence by experience • for his antecedents wore stormy enough. 
His parents, now residing in the line do la Grange, lived some 38 or 40 years 
ago in tlio neighbourhood of the Faubourg St Honoie, where they kept a 
little winc-sliop and eating-house, principally frequented by the servants of 
the neighbourhood. Although they were people of easy principles, they 
were not at that epoch absolutely dishonest. When their son Justin was 
born, they became most ambitious for him, and determined to sacrifice all 
their savings, and even to stint themselves, so as to bring him lip like a 
gentleman. Such ideas arc, after all, common enough among a certain set 
of people.- Accordingly, Justin was sent to school, where ho conducted 
himself just badly enough to he perpetually on the brink of being sent away, 
without ever being really expelled. However, the Ulievassats had become 
so accustomed to look upon their son as a superior being, that it never 
entered their mind to thiiiffile was not the first, the best, and most remark¬ 
able pupil of the establishment. If his reports wore bad,—and such they 
always were,—they accused tlio *oachers «f partiality. If he had gained 
uu prizes at the end of the year—and he never gained a single one -they 
tried to console him for being subjected to such cruel injustice. In fact, he 
was altogether a spoilt child. The consequences of such a system need 
hardly he pointed out. He grew to despise his parents thoroughly ; in fact, 
he seemed hoartily ashamed of them, and treated them as if they had been 
his servants. Whenever he was at homo'during the holiday time, he would 
rather have out his right arm off than lend his father a helping hand, or 
pour out a glass of wine for a customer. Indeed, he oven staid away from 
the house on the plea that he could not endure the smell from the kitchen, 
lie was at college now ; but when ho reached his seventeenth year, although 
his course was Sir from completed, ho declared that he was tired of studying, 
and meant to give it up. His father timidly asked him what ho proposed 
doing, and he simply replied by shrugging his shoulders. He really did 
nothing. His delight was to dross himself in the height of the fashion; 
to walk up and down before the most renowned restaurants, with a tooth- 
pick in his mouth; to hire a carriage, and drive it himself, with a hired 
groom in livery by his side. At night lie gambled in questionable clubs; 
and, when he lost, the till in his father’s shop enabled him to settle 
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Ilia 1 differences.’ His parents had rented, and cniufortably furnished, a 
nice set of rooms for him in their house, and tried their utmost to keep him 
at home, even neglecting their own business to attend to his orders. Hut 
this did not prevent him from being constantly away. Ho declared be could 
not possibly receive his friends in a house where his name was to be seen 
above the door of sueli alow establishment. It w r as indeed his despair to be 
the son of a restaurant-keeper, and to be called Ohcvassat. Hut greater grief 
was in store for him, after two years of this idle, expensive life. One tine, 
morning, when he needed a thousand francs or so, his parents told him, with 
teal’s in their eyes, tb.it they bad not a hundred francs in the house ; that 
they were at the end of their resources ; that a promissory note of theirs 
bad been protested the day boforo ; and that they were at that moment on 
the verge of bankruptcy. They did not reproach Justin with having spent 
all their savings : far from it. Indeed, incredible as it may seem, they 
humbly asked bis pardon if they were no longer able f-> provide for bis wants, 
And trembling with fpar, they at last ventured to u. ost, that, perhaps it 
would be as well if he could lind some kind of work, lie coolly told them 
that he would think it over, but that be must have bis thousand francs. 
And he got them, for his father and mother had still tlu.ir watches and a 
little jewellery, all of which they pawned, haiming him the proceeds. Still 
he saw that the till he had considered inexhaustible was really empty, and 
that it would bo the same with his pockets, uuless he could devise some 
means of tilling them. Accordingly, he endeavoured to obtain some employ¬ 
ment ; and bis god-fatber, formerly the valet of the old Marquis do Bn'vnu, 
found him a post in tlie office of a bapker, who wished to train a reliable 
young man to the business, with the view of ultimately entrusting him with 
the keeping of a large part of his funds.” 

Papa llavinct’s tone of voice changed so perceptibly as ho uttered-these 
last words, that Daniel and Henrietta, with one impuLc, asked him, “Is 
anything the matter, sir?” 

He did not make any reply ; but bis sister, .Mine. I.o ldie, exclaimed, 
“Ho, there is nothing the matter with my htother ; ’’ and she looked at 
him with a nod of oueoaragem at. 

“ 1 am all right,” he said, like an echo ; and then making a great effort, 
lie continued : “ In those days Justin Chcvassat was as great a dissembler 
as now, and equally capable of resorting to any device iu furtherance) of 
bis object. The hope of enriching himself by one great stroke bad already 
seized hold of him, and it induced him to change his life and manners in 
the most radical manner. This hitherto lazy profligate now rose at day¬ 
break, worked for ton hours like a horse, and became the model of clerks. 
He bad resolved to win his patron’s favour and confidence, and succeeded 
in doing so by practising the most consummate hypocrisy; so that, only 
two years after entering the banker’s service, he was already promoted to 
the post of chief-cashier and confidential clerk. In those times absconding 
cashiers were far less numerous than now-iydays. Banker# and financial 
companies did not include robbery by tjieir own clerks among the 
ordinary risks. Wlqjp they considered the keys of their safo were in the 
hands of an honest man, they slept soundly enough; and thus Justin 
Chevassat’s patron had been sleeping for ten months, when one Sunday lie 
happened to have especial need of certain papers which Justin usually 
kept in one of the drawers of his desk. Justin was sent for, but be was 
not at home, having left to spend the day with some friends, no one 
exactly knew where. Accordingly, the banker sent for a locksmith to open 
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the drawer. The first £hing he saw, inside, was a draft signed by himself; 
and yet he had never put his name to such a paper. Still, most certainly, 
it was hia signature : he would have sworn to it in court. His first amaze¬ 
ment was suedpcded by grievous apprehension. Tie had the other drawers 
opened in the same maimer, searched them, and soon discovered .'all the 
details of a formidable and most ingenious plan, by which he was to be 
robbed at a single blow of more than a million francs. If ho had slept 
soundly one month longer, he would havo been half-ruined. That 
favourite clerk of his was merely a matchless forgeror. 1 S 0 , without more 
ado, ho went to the Prefecture do Police; and the next morning, when 
Hhcvassat arrived at the oiliee as usual, lie was arrested. It was then 
thought that his crime was confined to this abortive attempt. Not so, 
however, for an examination of all the books and papers soon revealed 
other misdeeds. It was found that, on the very day after his appoint¬ 
ment as confidential clerk, he had stolen live thousand francs, concealing 
his theft by moans of a false entry. Since tfniu not a week had elapsed 
without his laying hands on more or less considerable sums, and all these 
thefts had been mo.-t ingeniously concealed by such skilful imitations of 
other people’s signatures, that once, when he had been ill for a fortnight, 
his substitute had never noticed the slightest tiling wrong. In short, it 
appeared that his defalcations amounted altogether to some four hundred 
thousand francs, and the question was, what had he done with so large a 
sum of money ? His defence was that ho had been seized with a sudden 
uncontrollable idea to speculate on the bourse—and, after all, was not that 
natural enough, for did not his own employer speculate there? Having 
lost some money, and fe.aring hi should lose his situation if he 
did not pay, the fatal thought occurred to him of borrowing from the 
strong-box. Prom that moment he had only cherished the idea of 
restoring what he had abstracted. If lie speculated anew, it was in hopes 
of gaining enough to cover the deficiency. But ill-luck pursued him ; the 
dolie.it grew larger and larger, and, overcome with remorse and terror, ho 
almost became mad, and ceased to restrain himself, lie laid great 
stress upon tlio fact that the whole 400,000 francs had been lost 
at the Bourse; but, unfortunately, the forged cheeks and drafts in 
his drawer destroyed the force of this plea." The investigating magistrate 
suspeetfed Justin’s pareuts of knowing what had really become of this 
missing money. He questioned them, and obtained sufficient evidence 
against them to justify their arrest. But they could not be convicted at 
the trial, and had to lie released. For Justin, however, matters looked 
serious ; but he was lucky enough to be defended by a young advocate who 
initiated in his ease a system of pleading which has since become very 
popular. He made no effort to exculpate his client, hut boldly attacked the 
banker. * Was it sensible,’ be asked, ‘ to trust so young a man with such 
large sums? IVas it not tempting him beyond his powers of resistance, 
and alnioBt provoking him to become dishonest ? What, this banker never 
examined lor books for so many rnbntbs ? What Jtind of a business was it, 
whore a cashier could so easily abstract 400,000 francs and remain undis¬ 
covered ? And then how immoral for a banker to speculate at, the Bourse, 
aul thus set a bad example to his young, inexperienced clerks ! ’ In the 
result Justin Chevassat escaped with twenty years’penal servitude. At the 
bnfftic of Brest he played the ‘ repentant criminal,’ overcome with sorrow for 
the past, and determined to make amends in the future. Ho carried on 
this comedy so successfully, that, after three yoars and a-half, ho Was 
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pardoned.’ But he bad not lost his time. Contact with professional criminals 
Jmd sharpened his wits, and completed his education as a rogue,—inspiring 
h im, moreover, with the idea of bursting forth in a now shape, under which no 
one would ever suspect his former identity.” « 

Papa Uavinet paused to draw breath,' and then resumed: I can toll you 
accurately now he did this. Through his godfather, the- valet, who had 
died before his trial, Justin knew the history of the Brdvan family in its 
minutest particulars. It was a very sad story. The old marquis had died 
insolvent, after losing every one of his five sons, who had gone abroad to 
make their fortunes. The family had thus become extinct; hut Justin 
proposed to perpetuate it for his own advantage. He knew that the lire vans 
were originally from .Maine ; that they had formerly owned immense estates 
in the neighbourhood of LeMans; and that they had not been there for 
more than twenty years. Would they still bo remembered in a district 
where they had once been all-powerful? Most certainly■ekhey would. 
Would people take the trouble to inquire minutely what had become of tho 
marquis and his fivS sons? As certainly not. Accordingly, as soon as 
Chevassat was free, he began by doing all he could to destroy every trace of 
his former identity ; and, when ho thought he had accomplished this, he 
went to Le Mans, assuming the name of one of the marquis’s sons, who 
had been nearly of his own age. Everyone really belo ved that he was 
Maxi rue do Erevan, dnd, indeed, who would have doubted it when ho 
purchased the ruined old family castle, and a small farm ad joining it, for a 
considerable sum in hard cash? Where did that cash come from? No 
doubt it formed part of those 400,000 francs said to have been lost at tho 
Bourse,—hut, in reality, eonlidcd foissafe keeping to Justin’s father and 
mother. lie now took tho precaution of living on his little estate for four 
years, leading the life of a eountry-gontleman, received avitli open arms-by 
the nobility of the neighbourhood, forming friendships, gaining supporters, 
and becoming more anil more identified as Maximo tie Erevan, ilis aim 
was no doubt to marry an heiress, so as to consolidate his position ; and 
lie nearly carried out his plan. He was on the point of marrying a young 
lady from T.o Mans, who would have brought him half-a-miliinn francs in 
cash, and the banns hail already been published, when, all of a sudden, the 
marriage was broken off, no sue knew why. At all events, ho was so 
disappointed by his failure, that he sold liis property again, and left the 
province. For the next three years ho lived in l’aris, more completely 
Maximo de Erevan than ever; and then he met Sarah Brandon.” 

AY'e have condensed this narrative; but, in point of fact, Papa Ravinct had 
boon spraking,now for nearly three hours, and ho was beginning to feel 
exhausted, lie showed his weariness in his face, and his voice almost failed 
him. Still it was in vain that Daniel, Ilcnriette, anil Mine. Bertollc united iu 
begging him to retire and takcalittle rest. “No,” Arid he, “1 will go on to 
the end. Y.ou do not know how important it is that M. Chatfipcey should he 
in a position to act to-morrow, or rather to-day.” Then retwyiingto his sub¬ 
ject, he proceeded -. “It was at a fancy ball,-given by M. I’fmic, that Sarah 
Brandon, at that time still known as Ernestine Bergot, an.l Justin Chevassat, 
now Maximo de Erevan, met for the first time. lie was quite overpowered by 
her marvellous beauty; and she was strangely impressed by tho peculiar 
expression on Maxime’s face. Perhaps they divined each other’s character, 
and bail an intuitive perception of who they were. At all events, they 
danced several times together ; sat side by side at supper; talked long and 
Ultimately; and were already fast friends when tho ball came to a close. 
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After that they j uo c frequently; and, if it were not profanation, t would 
gay they fell in loyo. They seemed made on purpose to understand, and, 
bo to say, complement, each other — being equally corrupt, having the 
game sinful desires, and equally free from all old-fashioned prejudices about |J 
justice, morals, and honour. Thus they could hardly help coming to some 
understanding to associate their ambitions and future plans. It is evident 
that they talked together most freely ; in fact, that they, had no secrets for 
each other; and it is this mutual knowledge of each other’s antecedents that 
prolonged their intimacy, when their liaison no longer existed.- Now-a- 
aays they hate each other; but they are also afraid of each other. They 
have often tried to break off their intimacy—but they have always been 
compelled to renew it, owing to mutual interests. At tirat they had to 
conceal their connection, for they had no mogoy. With what was left to 
her out of what she had stolen from her old German master, and what she 
had obtained from M. Flanix, Sarah could not make up more than some 
forty thousand francs, which was not enough to ‘ set up ’ the most medest 
establishment. As to M. de Erevan, he had comp to tho end of the sums 
purloined from his employer, and for the last eight or ton months ho had 
been reduced to all kinds of dangerous expedients. Ho no doubt still rode 
in his carriage; but he had been more than once very happy to extort a 
napoleon or two from his parents. He visited thorn, of course, ouly in 
secret; for they had in the meantime been reduced to the post of door¬ 
keepers or concierges at No. 23 line de la Grange. Thus, far from being 
able to assist Sarah, he was perfectly delighted when one fine day she 
brought him ten thousand francs to alleviate his distress. She did not give 
him this money for nothing, for onssubsequout occasions she repeatedly 
suggested to Maximo that their future would be secure if they could only set 
their hands on Planix’s money, l’lanix was so infatuated, so madly in love 
with her, that although quite a young man, she persuaded him to make a will 
in her favour; and when this success had been achieved, M. dc Erevan, 
wlioso turn it was to help, introduced into the circle which Sarah and 
Tlanix frequented, one of his personal friends, who was considered, 
and who really was, the best swordsman in Paris—a good fellow other¬ 
wise, honour itself, and rather patient in temper than given to quarrelling. 
However, without compromising herself, r.nd with that abominable skill 
which is peculiarly her own, Sarah coquetted just enough with this young 
man, M. do Pout-Avcr, to tempt him to pay her some attentions. 
But that very night she complained to M. Planix of his persecution, so 
skilfully exciting her protector’s jealousy, that, three days later, lie allowed 
himself to be carried away by passion, and struck M. de Pont-Aver in tho 
presence of a dozen friends.” 

“ Of course a duel was the result. They fought with swords one Satur¬ 
day morning, in the #ood of Vincennes, and, after a brief encounter, M. 
Planix fell dear}, pierced to the heart. He was not yet twenty-seven years 
old. The poof e'o"'ig fellow’s will was opened and read tho samo day by 
the district, iuatico of the peace, who had been sent for to seal up the 
property. To Sarah’s infinite discomfiture, this will was scarcely what 
Bhc had expected. One day, thinking of his relatives, and greatly annoyed 
with Sarah fyr having absented herself, a thing she often did now-a-days 
- to go and consult with de Br^van, Planix, who was jealousy personified, 
liad added a souple of lines as a codicil. He still said, ‘ I appoint Mdlle. 
Ernestine Bergot my residuaryJegatee; ’ but he had written underneath, 

‘ on condition that she pays to each of my sisters the sum of a hundred- and 
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fifty thousand francs. ’ Now this was more than thaee-fourtbs of his wholo 
fortune. Accordingly, when she reached Brdvan’s rooms that night, her 
first words were, ‘ Wo have been robbed ! Flanix was a scamp ! We shan’t 
have a hundred thousand francs left for ourselves. ’ .She declared, moreover, 
that such a sum would barely suffice for a year's expenditure, whereupon 
de Brhvan suggested that they might go to one of the German gambling 
resorts, and try and increase their capital. He was, in fact, an innate 
gambler; and to persuade Sarah, he promised to turn her 100,000 francs 
into a million; she yielded, tempted by the very boldness of his proposition. 
They resolved not to stop playing till they had won this million, or lost 
everything. And so they went to Homburg, where they fought the bank 
with marvellous skill and almost incredible coolness. I have met an old 
croupier who recollects thci%even now. Twice they were on the point of 
staking 'their last thousand-franc-note ; and one lucky day they had won 
as much as four hundred thousand francs. That day, Maxime proposed 
they should loavo Homburg, but Sarah, who kept the money, refused, 
repeating her favourite motto, ‘AH, or nothing.’ It was nothing. Vic¬ 
tory remained, as usual, with the ‘ big battalions; ’ and one evening the 
two partners returned to their lodgings, rained, penniless, without even 
a wateli left between them, and owing the hotel-keeper a considerable sum 
of money. Maximo spoke of blowing his brains out; but Sarah, on the 
contrary, had never been merrier. The next morning she dressed very 
early anti went out, saying she had a plan in her head, and would soon-be 
back. But she failed to return ; and M. de Brdvan waited for her in vain 
throughout the day. In the evening, however, a messenger brought him a 
letter. He opened the envelope, anti found three thousand franc notes 
inside, together with the' following note :—‘ When you receive these linos, 
I shall be far from Homburg. Do not wait for me. 1 enclose you enough 
to enable you to return to Baris. You shall sec me again when onr fortune 
is made—KiiNtSTiNii.’ Maxirne was at first overcome with amazement, 
and then rage got the better of him. What, she had abandoned him in 
this unceremonious fashion ? Who had she gone off with ? Where had she 
gone? He must find her and punish her for her faithlessness. He now 
recollected that during the last week or so, since fortune had forsaken 
them, he had on two or three (fccasions surprised her in the ‘ Salon de la 
Conversation,’ talking with a thin elongated individual of forty or there¬ 
abouts, who was in the habit of wandering through the rooms, attracting 
considerable attention by his huge whiskers, stiff carriage, and wearied 
expression. Burned as she was, perhaps she had gone off with this indi¬ 
vidual, who looked as if be might well be a millionaire, Whore had be 
been staying? Maxima soon found out that, and hurried to the hostelry 
■in question—the Hotel des Trois Rois. ’But he .arrived too lato. The 
elongated individual had left that morning for Frankfort, by the 10.45 
train, with an elderly lady ami a remarkably pretty,girl/ Sure of his 
game now, M. do Brevan started for Frankfort, con$»e*jL that Sarah’s 
brilliant beauty would guide him like a star.* But lie explofeAAhe town in 
vain, inquiring at all the hotels, and pestering everyone with his eager 
questions. He could find no trace of the fugitives. He returned to 
Homburg tlie same night in a desperate state of minor’s* during their five 
months’ intimacy .Sarah had gained such ascendency over hVn, that now, 
that he was left to his own resources, he felt like a lost child. 4 What could 
he do? If he returned to Baris he must encounter his creditors, who, after 
liis long absence, would certainly fall upon him at once. How could ho 
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induce them to wait?f Where could he obtain the money to pay them, at 
least, a percentage of their dues? How could he support himself? Tim 
future looked black indeed, and yet at last ho mustered up sufficient 
courage to return to Paris and face the storm. Resuming his old life of 
expedients, ho managed, by associating himself with another adventurer of 
his own stamp, to pass through the crisis, and secure sufficient for his most, 
pressing needs, without compromising his assumed name. Still at the host 
it was only a makeshift life, and over and over again he asked himseli, 
what had become of Ernestine Bergot.” 

‘•She was then in America. The tall, still' individual and the elderly 
lady, who had carried her off, were Sir Thomas Elgin and Mrs Brian. 
What were tlioir real names? I cannot tell you, for I liavo not had time 
to go into their antecedents. However, y«m may bo quite certain that 
Elgin is no more a baronet than 1 am. Both of them belong to that class 
of adventurers who are always to bo met hanging about the continental 
spas, watering places, and gambling resorts. They were both of English 
origin, and had so far managed to live pleasantly edongh, of course at the 
expense of innumerable confiding dupes. Old age, however, wns now 
approaching, and they,were growing fearful for the future, when chance 
threw Ernestine Bergot across their path. They divined her character 
easily enough, and fancied she would furnish them with the means of 
acquiring a largo fortune. So they offered to take her into partnership, 
furnishing everything they possessed, a hundred thousand francs or so, as 
capital for their projected enterprise. They proposed to use her as a snaro 
and decoy, realising well enough that her beauty would suffice to entrap 
■innumerable fools, and bring in a‘rich harvest of bank-notes. The idea 
was by no means novel—as you seem to think, M. Uhampccy—nor is the 
ease.a rare one. At all fashionable European resorts, young women of great 
beauty will he found backed up by cosmopolitan adventurers, and intent 
on ruining all sneli foolish viveum as fall into their clutches. Sometimes 
they malic their mark. Some have obtained royal favour; others have 
married dukes ; and others again, unlucky in their ventures, now-a-days 
keep low gambling hells, or have recommenced the struggle as the chaper¬ 
ones and abettors of younger women. Now Elgin and Mrs Brian - had 
decided to exhibit Sarah in Baris. Shtfwas to many a duke with any 
number of millions ; and they were to he remunerated for their trouble by 
receiving an annual allowance of some fifty or sixty thousand francs. But, 
in order to carry out the project with a good chance of success, it was 
indispensable that her identity, and even nationality, should he changed. 
She must reappear on the horizon like an unknown star; and, above all, 
she must be properly trained and schooled for the part she was to play. 
Hence the trip to America, and her long sojourn there. Chance helped 
them in a surprising way ; for scarcely had they lauded when they found 
they could eifsily jutroduco the girl as the daughter of General Brandon, 
just as Jus^j V- : nvassat had managed to become Maximo de Erevan. 
Brandon him really existed, but was now dead, 1 At the epoch of the civil 
war, he had sent his wife an'! only daughter to.Kurope. People had subse¬ 
quently heard of thp.fvife’s death, but what had become of the daughter no 
One knew. Tk....,‘‘Ernestine Bergot was at once introduced into the bt»t 
society at Philadelphia as Sarah Brandon. With the same idea as do 
Brevan, moreover, Elgin, despite liia limited means, prudently purchased 
for a thousand dollars a considerable tract of land in the western part of 
the State where there were- as yet no traces of any oil-wells, but where 
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some might*very well bo found, and bad the property entered in his ward’s 
name. 1 have documentary proof of all these particiiars, and can produce 
it w h enevor necessary. ” 

For some time already, Daniel and Henrictte had been looking at each 
other in amazement. They were wonderfully impressed by 4he sagacity, 
cunning, patience, and labour which the old dealer must have expended in 
collecting all this curious information. But without noticing their surprise, 
he calmly continued, after a short pause : “ Sir Tom and Sirs Brian soon 
realised what a good stroke of business they had done in securing Sarah’s 
services. They began to teach her English at the outset; and as she only 
possessed a smattering of that tongue when she landed in America, the 
dclifcicncy was explained by her prolonged residence in Kurope under the 
care of foreign folks. Six months later, however, this wonderful girl 
spoke English perfectly, and people pointed to tho circumstance as an 
instance of how swiftly the maternal tongue always returns, no matter how 
long it may have been forgotten or left unpractised. Moreover, as soon 
| as Mrs Brian had cxpliyned to her tho part she was expected to play, she 
| had assumed it so naturally and perfectly, that one looked in vain for any 
j trace of art. She had instinctively realised the immense advantage sho 
, would derive from reappearing iir Europe as an American girl, and the 
j irresistible elfeet she might easily produce by her air of freedom and l>old 
; ingenuousness. Finally, at tho end of eightoen months sojourn in 
America, Elgin decided that tho time had come fur her to appear upon tho 
stage. It was, therefore, twenty-eight months after their parting at 
! Jlomburg, that M. de Brdvau received, one morning, the following note : 
‘Come to-night, at nine o’clock, to Sir gliomas Elgin’s house in tho lino 
du Cirque, and bo prepared for a surprise.’ He went there. A tall man, 
whom he didn’t know, opened , the door of the drawing-room ; and, at the 
sight of a young lady who sat beside the tire, ho could not help exelaimlhg, 

‘ Ernestine, is that yon ? ’ But sho interrupted him at once, saying, ‘You 
are mistaken ; Ernestine Ilergot is dead, and buried by the side of Justin 
i Chevassat, my dear M. de Bruvan. Kow don’t look so amazed, hut como 
i and kiss Miss Sarah Brandon’s hand.’ It was heaven opening for Maximo. 
She had at last comeback to him,—this woman, who had grossed his life like a 
tempest crosses the ocean, anj wlijsc memory ho had ever retained in his 
heart. She had returned more beautiful than over, and be fancied that love 
j had brought her back. Ilis vanity led him astray. Sarah had long since 
ceased to admire him. Sho had learned to appreciate him at his just value, 

1 and realised that ho was too timid, over-cautious, petty in all his ideas and 
. plans, like all needy scamps, and incapable of conceiving any vast design. Still 
although she now despised him she needed him. About to embark oii a very 
' dangerous game, slio felt tho necessity of having at least one accomplice in 
: whom sho could plaoo perfect trust. To be sure there were Mrs Brian and 
Sir Tom, but she mistrusted them. They held her, and she had no hold on 
them. On the other hand, Maximo de Brdvan was cntiroH he’js, dependent 
on lierpleasure, like the clay in a sculptor’s hand^j. It is trim Jic*w»)S most dis¬ 
tressed when he heard that the immense fortune; he coveted was still to be 
' made, and that Sarah was no farther advanced now thanAhe had been on tho 
.day of their separation. She might even have said tViAshe was less so j ( 
’ for tho two years and more which had just elapsed had play«HIiwoc with Sir 
- Tom’s aiul Mr? Brian’s savings; and when they had settled for they establish¬ 
ment in tho Hue du Cirque, and for the hire of a brougham, a landau, and two 
saddle-horses, they had hardly twenty thousand francs left altogether. 

Q 



They knew, therefore, that they must succeed or sink during the coming 
year. And thus drif en to bay, they were doubly to be feared. They were 
determined to pounce upon the first victim that might pass within reach, 
and chance at that moment offered them as a prey the unlucky cashier of 
the Mutual Discount Society—Malgat." 


XXXI. 

The old dealer’s fatigue seemed now to have altogether disappeared. He 
was sitting erect, with flashing eyes, and once more resumed his story, this 
time in a strangely strident voice : “ It was an Octobor afternoon when 
Malgat saw Sarah Urautlou for the first time. Ho was then a man of forty, 
content with his lot in life, and rather simple, as is usually the case with 
those who have never mixed np in the intrigues of society. He had one 
great absorbing passion, however,—a mania for collecting curiosities, articles 
of virtu, bric-a-brac of every description, and his happiest moments were 
those when he managed to purchase a pioce of china or some antique article 
of furniture for a cheap price. Ho was not rich, having long since spent all 
his little patrimony on his collections; but his situation brought him in somf 
12,000 francs a-year, and ho was mro of an adequate pension iu his old age. 
He had been head cashier for fifteen years, during which hundreds of 
millions of francs had passed through his hands without onco arousing a 
covetous thought. His employers did not merely esteem him; they were 
positively his friends, and their confidence in him was so great, that they 
would have laughed in the face of any one who came and told them, ‘ Malgat 
is a thief!’ One day ho was standing near his safe, when a gentleman 
entered tlio oflieo to cash a draft drawn by the Central Bank of L'hilv- 
dtlphia upon the Mutual Discount Society. This gentleman, who 
was Sir Thomas Elgin, made a number of inquiries, and spoke such 
imperfect French, that Malgat asked him, f<m convenience sake, to step 
inside the railing. Ho came in, and behind him walked Sarah Brandon. 
At first sight Malgat was so impressed by her fascinating boauty that lie 
fairly lost his head. He could scarcely stammer out tin answer to Sir 
Tom’s questions, and was lost in a kind of idiotic delight. IIo was the 
victim of one of those .-(range overwhelming passions which fairly deprhc 
ns of the free use of our faculties. Sarah had keenly noticed the impres¬ 
sion she had produced. To be sure, Malgat was far from being the ideal 
millionnaire husband theso adventurers were seeking for; but, after ad, 
he kept the keys of a safe in which millions were deposited, and somethin;: 
might no doubt be got out of him to enable the ‘clique’ to wait for belter 
times. They had soon formed their plan, and the very next day Sir Tom 
presented himself alone at the office to ask for some fresh information. 
He returned three days later with another draft, and by the end of th< 
week he bad furnished Malgat with an opportunity to render him somi 
trifling sfJviooLv Thus a connection was established ; and, at the end of: 
fortnight, Sir Tom could", with all propriety, ask the cashier to dine witl 
him in the Rue du Cirque. One of those presentiments which wc ough 
always to list;;;,to warned Malgat not to accept the invitation; but li 
was alree iy US longer hiB own master. He went to that dinner, and cam 
away nr dly in love. The- commonest politeness required that he shout 
pay Mrs Brian and Sir Tom an ‘after dinner ’ visit, and this first call wa 
followed by many others. A man less blinded by -passion might hav 
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grown mistrustful on noting the eagerness with ifhioh these wretches, 
impelled by necessity, carried on the intrigue. Six weeks after their first 
meeting, Malgat fancied that Sarah was in love with him. It was an 
absurd, foolish, insane idea, no doubt, and yet such was Ills fancy, lie 
thought that Sarah’s rapturous glances wore genuine, he believed in the 
marvellous sweetness of her voice, and was especially struck by the blushes 
of apparent confusion which his coming invariably provoked. The second 
act of the comedy at once followed. One day Mrs Brian pretended all of a 
sudden to notice something amiss, and promptly requested Malgat never 
to set foot again within that house. She accused him of an attempt to 
sednce-Sarah Brandon. You ean imagine, no doubt, bow the fool protested, 
explaining the purity of his intentions, and swearing that ho would he tlm 
happiest of mortals if they w^iuld condescend to grant him their niece’s 
hand. But Sir Tom haughtily asked him how he. dared to think of sneli a 
thing, for surely lio was no fit match for a young lady with a dowry of two 
hundred thousand dollars. Malgat went away in despair, ami fully 
determined to kill himself. Indeed, he was just sitting down to make his 
will, wlren the door-keeper of the house he lived in came up-stairs with a 
letter from Sarah. “'When a girl like myself loves,” wrote the artful 
siren, ‘she loves for life, and belongs to the man she has chosen, or to 
imbody. If your lovo ho true, if dangers and difficulties terrify you no 
more than they terrify mo, knock to-morrow uiglit, at ton o'clock, at tlio 
side-gate of the courtyard. I will open it.’ Mad with joy ami hope, 
Malgat went lo tliaf fatal meeting, and Sarah llung her arms round his 
neck, and exclaimed : ‘I lovo you. Let us run away.’ Ah ! if lie had 
taken her at her word, the plot might perhaps have been defeated ; for 
she would certainly not have fled with him. But she had divined the. 
cashier’s character, his moral as well as his material probity, and, in maMlig 
the proposal, she know well enough that ho would not accept it. 1 mined, 
the poor fool said to himself that it would ho a mean thing to abuse this 
pure, trustful girl’s attachment, separate her from her family, and ruin 
her forever. So, with wonderful self-denial he dissuaded her from Inking 
such a step, and induced her to ho patient, saying that he would do all lio 
could to overcome the obstacles in their way, and that time would no 
doubt come to their assistance.” • 

l’apa Kavinet paused, almost overcome by his own excitement. At 
length, when a cup of strong tea and a short rest had in some measure 
restored him, he resumed as follows : “ After leaving that meeting, Malgat 
was at first unable to reason with himself, hut later on ho realised that 
there was no hope of inducing Sir Tom and Mrs Brian to consent to such a 
match. There was but one way of securing possession of the woman ho so 
madly worshipped, the course she had herself suggested—elopement. But 
! then he must bid good-bye for ever to his quiet life, and ventuje upon an 
I unknown future. And, besides, he had no money. Uow-fould. ho expose 
I this heiress, wBo abandoned everythiug for his sake—tffi* hJ.-vtiful girl, 

; who was accustomed to evcrywmagiuablc luxury-t-to want and humiliation '! 
No: lie could never dare do that. And yet his entire available capital 
did not amount to live thousand francs. His fortune warynyeated in bric¬ 
-a-brac, and although he knew that his collection was wortiftratesidorablo 
amount, how could he hope to find a purchaser for it at a inomcnjs notice? 
-Nor time was pressing, lie had seen Sarah several times secretly ; and on 
each occasion she had appeared more mournful and dejpeted. She had 
i always some distressing news to impart. Mrs Brian spoke of giving her in 
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marriage to a friendfof hers. Sir Tom had proposed to take* her abroad 
And, with such troubles to worry him, the unfortunate cashier had also t< 
attend to his daily duties, tons and hundreds of thousands of francs con 
stantly passing through his hands, and yet nover, I swear it, did he onci 
think of abstracting a singlo halfpenny. He had determined to sell lxii 
collections at any price he could get, so as to he ready for flight, when om 
day, a few moments before the oiiice closed, a lady, muffled up in a Ion; 
cloak and wearing a thick veil, entered his private room, where as usua 
ho was quite alone. She raised her veil, and he recognised Sarah Brandon 
AVithout more ado she told him, in a few words, that Sir Tom had found on 
their secret meetings, and had bidden her to prepare to start fo 
Philadelphia the very'next morning. The crisis had come. They mur. 1 
choose now between two things,—they must either fly that same night, o 
separate forever. Ah I nover had Sarah been so beautiful as at tlii. 
moment, when she was seemingly maddened by grief; never had lin 
beauty exhaled such a powerful, irresistible charm. Her bosom heaved, 
she spoke in sobs, and big tears, like scattered pearls, coursed down hei 
pale cheeks. The imminence of the danger extorted from Malgat aeon 
fession of the reasons that had made him hesitate so long, ilo told her 
cruelly humiliated by the avowal, that ho had no money. ‘ No money ? N. 
money? ’ she cried with crushing irony. And when Malgat, more ashamc. 
of his poverty than if it had been a crime, blushed to the roots of his hair 
she pointed to the immense safe, full of notes and gold, exclaiming,—‘ Why 
what is all that ? ’ Malgat sprung towards the safe, stretching out his arm 
as if to defend it, and, fairly terrified, asked, ‘ What are you thinking of 
And my honour? ’ ‘ Well, and fhinc ? ’ replied Sarah, looking him straigli 
in the face. ‘ Is my honour nothing? Am I not going to sacrifice it for yon? 
K&osaid this in a tone and with a look which would have tempted an angel 
Malgat fell helplessly into a chair. Then slio approached him, and, wit I 
burning, passionate glances, resumed,—‘If you loved me really! Ah, i 
yon really loved mol’ And thou she bent over him, tremulous will 
passion, and their lips almost met. ‘If yon loved me as 1 love you,’ sin 
whispered again. It was all over; Malgat was lost. He drew Sarah toward 
him, and kissing her, replied,—‘A’ery well, then; Yosl’ At once sin 
disengaged herself, and eagerly seizing one parcel of bank-notes afo 
another, packed them into a littie morocco hag she hold in her hand. A 
last, when the hag was full, she said,— 1 Now we are safe. To-night, at tci 
o’clock, be at the gate of the courtyard with a vehicle. To-morrow, a 
daybreak, we shall be beyond tho frontier. Now wo are bound to cam 
other forever,—and remember I love you ! ’ So saying, she turned to leave 
and he let her go.” 

The old dealer had now Ijeeome ghastly white, and large drops of per 
Spiration^trickled down his cheeks. After swallowing another enp of tea ;>. 
a gulp, he ooktiuued with a bitter laugh : “ A’ou suppose, no doubt, tha 
when Sjpan Inid left him, Malgat came to himself again ? By no means 
It seemed as if the infaijions creature had inspired him with her own genii', 
for evil. Far fmm repenting, he rejoiced over what had been done ; ain 
when he lear^I? that, on the following day, tho directors would meet l< 
examine the \>ooks, ho positively laughed at the thought of tho faces th<j 
would fiake; for, as l told you, he was mad. With all tho coolness of 
hardened thief, he calculated the total amount that hail been abstraiteu 
it was four hundred thousand francs. Then so as to conceal the true stall 
of tiling^ He took his books, and, with almost diabolical skill, altered tin 
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figures, and'ohangefl the entries, bo as to mako it apacar as if the defalca¬ 
tion was of long standing, and as if various sums had been abstracted dur- 
ing several successive mouths. When he had finished his fearful task, he 
wrote the chairman a hypocritical letter, iu which he stated^ that he had 
. robbed the safe in order to pay his difl'erenees at the Bourse, and that 
being unable to conceal his crime any longer, he was going to commit 
suicide. When this was done he left his ollice, as if nothing had happened. 

; The proof that he acted under the influence of a species of hallucination is 
tlmt he didn’t feel the slightest remorse or fear. Thinking it heat not to 
return home or to encumber himself with luggage, he dined at a restaurant, 

. spent a few minutes at a caf<5, and then posted his letter to the chairman, 

1 so that it might roach him early in the morning. At ten o’clock ho 
■' knocked at the little gate of IJie house in the Hue du Cirque, and to his 
surprise a servant opened it, and mysteriously told him to go up-stairs, as 
the young Indy was waiting for him. On hearing this, Malgat was seized 
with a terrible presentiment; still, be bad strength and nerve enough to 
enter the drawing-room on the fir>t floor, where be found Sarah and 
Maximo de Brdvan sitting side by side on a sofa. They were laughing 
so loud that Malgat could hoar them as lie went up-stairs. ‘All!’ said 
Sarah, as soon as lie entered, ‘ It’s you. Well, what do yon want now ? ’ 
Such a reception ought surely to have opened Malgat’s eyes ; but no ! and 
lie was beginning to stammer out some explanation, when she interrupted 
him, saying, ‘ Let us speak frankly. You come to, run away with me, 

. don’t you? Well, that’s simply nonsense. Look at yourself, my friend, 
and tell me if a girl like myself can be in love with a man like you. As for 
that small loan, it does not pay me, 1 aliiure you, by half, for the sublime 
little comedy 1 have had to play. Believe me, at all events, when I tell you. 
that I have taken every precaution so as not to be troubled by anythingaiou 
may say or do. And now, sir, I wish you good-evening ; or must I go 1 ’ 
All! she might have continued speaking a long time yet, and Malgat would 
not have thought of interrupting her. The fearful truth broke all of a 
sudden upon him. He realised the enormity of the crime ; ho discerned 
its fatal consequences, and knew he was ruined. The voice of conscience 
clamoured noisily, ‘You are a thief! You are a forger! You are 
dishonoured ! ’ However, when bo saw Sarah rise to leave the room, 
he felt so enraged that he sprung forward, exclaiming, ‘Yes, I am lost; 
but you shall die, Sarah Brandon ! ’ l’oor fool! lie did not reflect that 
. those wretches had, of course, foreseen his wrath, and were prepared 
for the emergency. With the suppleness of one of those lost cbildnn 
of tiie gutter among whom she had formerly lived, Sarah escaped from 
Malgat’s grasp, and by a clever trick threw him into an arm-chair. 
Before he could rise again, he was hold fast by.Maximo do BrtSvan 
' and Sir Tom, who, having heard the noise, rushed in from f lip ad joining 
room. Malgat did not attempt to resist. What would have been the use? 
And, besides, a faint hope was dawning in his mind. *’,t seemed to him 
impossible thatsuch amonstnous wrong could be*perpctrated with impunity, 
and he fancied ho would only have to reveal the truth to have the whole 
clique properly punished. ‘ Let me go ! ’ he said at l. st. ‘ 1 must go ! ’ 
, Bet they did not allow him to leave as yet. They gucsseoi-.Aet was trans* 
jiiring in his mind, and Sir Tom coolly asked him, ‘Where dcYyou think 
of going? Do you mean to denounce us? Have a care ! You would only 
sacrilice yourself, without doing us any harm. If you think you can use 
Sarah’s letter, in which she appoints a meeting with you, as a weapon 
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against ns, yon are mistaken. She did not write it herself; and,' moreover, 
slut can prove an alibi. You see we have prepared everything for this 
business during the last three months : and nothing has been left to 
chance. Don % forgot that I have commissioned you at least twenty times 
to Imy or sell for me at the Bourse, and that the transactions were always 
carried on in your name, at my request. Dow can you say you did not 
speculate at the Bourse V ’ Tile poor cashier’s heart sank within him. Had 
he not himself, for fear of suspicion falling upon Sarah Brandon, told tho 
directors in his letter to them, that'he had been tempted by unlucky 
speculations ? Had lie not altered the entries in his books in order to prove 
this assertion ? Would they believe him if he were now to tell the truth ? 
While ho was thinking, Sir Tom went on—‘ Have you forgotten the letters 
yon wrote to mefor the purpose of borrowingrmoucy, and in which you con¬ 
fess your defalcations V Jfere they are. Yon can read them.’ These letters, 
M. Champccy, were tlioso which Sarah showed you; and on seeing them, 
Malgat was frightened out of liis wits. Ho had never written such letters ; 
and yet there was his handwriting, imitated with such amazing perfection, 
that lie began to doubt his own senses. However, he realised that ho 
one would look upon them as forgeries. Ah ! Maximc do Brevan is an 
admirable calligraphic artist, as his letter to the Ministry of Marine lias no 
doubt proved it to you. To resume, however. While Malgat sat there 
well-nigh stupefied, Sarah began to speak. ‘ Look here,’ said she, ‘ I’ll give 
you some advice. Here are ten thousand francs: take them, and run for 
your life. It is still time to take the train for Brussels.’ But Malgat rose 
to his feet, exclaiming, ‘No! There is nothing left for me but to die. May 
my blood fall upon you ! ’ And then he rushed out with tho Laughter of 
those wretches ringing in his ears.” 

Dhniol and Henrietta had boon unable to repress a shudder of horror 
while lisfoning to these last particulars, and Mine. Bertollc seemed utterly 
overcome. However, I’apa Itavinct raised his voice once more, speaking 
this time with evident liaste : “Whether Malgat committed suicide or not,” 
said he, “lie was never heard of again. The trial came on, and ho was 
condemned by default to ten years’ penal servitude. Sarah also was 
examined by a magistrate; but sbo transformed her examination into a 
victory. And that was everything. Tills crime, one of tile most atrocious 
ever conceived by human wickedness, went to swell the long list of 
unpunished outrages. Tho thieves triumphed impudently in broad day¬ 
light. They had four hundred thousand francs, and could have retired 
from business. But no. Twenty thousand francs a-year was far too little 
for them. They accepted thi* fortune as an instalment on account, while 
waiting for a fresh victim. Unfortunately for them, they could not at 
first find one. Their establishment was mounted upon a most expensive 
footing. M. do Brevan had, of course, claimed his share of the spoils; 
Sir Tom was a gambler ; Sarah loved diamonds; and even grim Mrs Brian 
had her own private vices. In short, these 400,000 francs had almost 
been expended when Sarah discovered anofjicr prey. This time lnr 
victim was a liandspme young man, scarcely out of liis teens, of a generous 
and-cliivalrdis n^tare. He was an orphan, and had come from his native 
province wjfflfa Yu-art full of illusions, and lialf-a-million of francB in Ills 
pocket. Ifis name was Charles do Kcrgiist. Maxiine managed to intro- _ 
duce him to the house in the Hue du Cirque. Ho saw Sarah, and was / 
dazzled by her beauty. Ho fell madly in love with her, and was lost at/ 
once. Ah ! He didn’t last long. At the end of five months his half-’ 
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million waff in Sarah’s hands, fend when he hadn’t a son left, she well- 
nigh forced him to writo her three forged drafts, swearing, that on the day 
i they became due, she would take them up herself. But when that day 
i panic, and he called at the Hue du Cirque, he was received iust as Malgat 
had been received. Ho was told that the forgery had been discovered : 
that a complaint had been lodged with the. Public Prosecutor, and that ho 
was ruined. They also offered him money to escape. Poor Kergrist! 
They had not miscalculated the effects of this statement. He came of a 
family in which a keen sense of hohour had been hereditary for many 
generations, and did not hesitate. As soon as ho left the house, he banged 
himself outside Sarah’s window, thinking that this course would expose 
tho woman who had ruined him to public censure. Poor boy ! They 
had deceived him. He was n^jb dishonoured. The forgery had never been 
discovered; in fact, the drafts had never been used at all. A carefnl 
investigation.revealed nothing against Sarah Ilrandon : but the scandal of 
the suicide diminished her prestige. She felt it; and, giving up her more 
inordinate dreams of gfeatness, she thought of marrying a wealthy fool, M, 
(iordou-Chalussc, when Sir Tom spoke to her of the Count de Villo-Handry. 
la fortune, rank, and age, the count was exactly what Sarah had so 
often dreamed of, and so she pounced upon him at once. Yon know well 
enough, M. Champccy, how the old gentleman was drawn to the Kuo du 
Cirque, ensnared, intoxicated, and led on to marry this adventuress. But 
you arc ignorant so far of tho fact that thi-i marriage brought discord into 
the camp. M. de Bruvan would not hear of it; and it was in hopes of 
preventing it that he spoke to you so frankly of Sarah Brandon. When 
you went to ask his advice, ho was on Bid terms with her; she had turned 
him off, and refused to give him any more moucy. And he was so mortally 
offended, that he would oven have betrayed her to tho legal officials, jf he 
had known how to do so without inculpati ng himself. Afterwards, when 
de Brcvau saw that Sarah was positively determined to marry M. de Ville- 
Ilandry, you were the very person to reconcile them aghiu, inasmuch as 
you gave Maximo an opportunity of rendering Sarah a great service. Ho 
did not then anticipate that she would ever fall in love with you, and, in 
her turn, succumb to one of those desperate passions which she bad so often 
kindled in others for her own peeuniary advantage. This discovery made 
him furious ; and Sarah’s love, and ilaximo’s rage, will explain to you the 
double plot ih it has been going on. Sarah loved you, and wanted to get 
rid of Henrietto, who was your betrothed ; while Maxime, stung by 
jealousy, did all he could to hasten your death.” 

Overcome "with fatigue, Papa Baviuet now fell back in liis chair, and 
remained silent for more than five minutes. Then making a final effort, 
lie exclaimed: “Now, let us sum up. 1 know how Sarah, Sir Tom, and 
Mrs Brian went to work to rob the Count de Ville-llandry, and ruin him. 

I know what they have done with tho millions whioh'tbey report have been 
lost in speculations, and 1 have the proofs in my hand’.. Therefore, I can 
ruin them, without reference to their other Aimes. - Crochard's affidavit 
aloue suffices to ruin M. de Brcvau ; and the t\Vo Chevassats, husband and 
wife, have caught themselves by keeping the four thou pawl francs you sent 
to Mile. Henriette. We have them safe, the wretch.... - tThe hour oi 
vengeance has come at last.” * \ 

J leDriette did not let hijii conclude : “ And my father, sir, Ay father ? ” 
she exclaimed. 

“M, Champcey will save him, madame,” 
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Daniel, who was deeply moved, now askeifi, “ What am I to dd! ” 

“ Von must call on tne Countess Sarah, and look as if you had forgotten 
everything that has happened,—especially as if you had forgotten all about 
Mile. Henrietta.” 

The young officer flushed crimson, and stammered in reply : “ But I can’t 
play such a part as that—I should never know how to.” But Henricltc 
laid her hand on his shoulder, and giving him a searching look, quietly 
asked: “ Have you any reasons for hesitating ? ” 

He hung his head, and answered, “ Well, I will go.” 


XXXII. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon when luniel alighted from a cab in 
front of the offices of the Pennsylvania Petroleum Company—79 Rue 
Lcpdletior—above which the Count de Ville-liandry now resided. He 
had never before felt so embarrassed, or so dissatisfied with himself. In 
vain had l’apa Ravinet and Mine. Bertollo tried to convince him that all 
reprisals were fair with a woman like Sarah Brandon ; and had it not been 
for ITenrietto, whose confidence he was fearful of forfeiting, lie certainly 
would not have ventured on this distasteful enterprise. On enquiring of 
a clerk, he learnt that the ‘ chairman ’ was in his rooms, on the third floor. 
He went up-stairs, rang at the door, and was ushered in by CJarisso, tan 
pious maid who had betrayed poor Henrietto. As Daniel was conduct'd 
through the dark ante-room, ho could not help noticing an offensive smell 
from the kitchen, and was surprised, indeed, to find sueli an aristocratic 
nobleman as M. do Ville-ilandry living in sueli questionable quarters. ■ The 
counJ,was in the sitting-room, leaning over an immense table, covered with 
.papers. He bad greatly aged. His pendant under lip imparted an almo-t 
idiotic expression to his features, and bis bleared, watery eyes told a strait"'- 
talc. Still he luuAtat given aphis attempts at rejuvenescence, for lm was 
rouged and dyed as carefully as ever. On recognising 1 >anie], he pushed brick 
his.papers ; and offering the young officer his hand, as if they had parted mi 
friendly terms the day before, ho said, “Ah, so here you are bad; among us 
again 1 Upon my word, I am very glad ts see von ! Wo know what you 
have boon doing out there ; for my wife sent me again and again to the 
Ministry of Marine to sec if there were any news of you. And you have 
become an officer of the Legion of Honour ! Yon ought to be pleased.” 

“ Fortune has favoured me, count.” 

“ Alas ! I am sorry I cannot say as much for myself,” replied M. de Villc- 
ITnndry, with asigh. “You must bo surprised,” he continued, “to find in* 
living in such a dog’s kennel, I who formerly— But so it goes. ‘ The ups 
and downs of speculation,’ says Sir Tom. Look litre, my dear Daniel, let 
me gife you b piece of advicenever speculate in industrial enterprises ! 
Now-a-days it is JU.ejf4Mgninbling, furious gambling; and everybody cheats 
his neighbour. If you stake* single napoleon, ^ou are in for everything. 
That’s my story, and yet I thought I might enrich my country by a new 
source of revinue. On the first day 1 issued shares, speculators got hold of 
them,' 1 and tliaiJsrfe crushed me over and over again, till my whole fortune 
has been spwft in useless efforts to keep up the market value. And yet 
Sir Tom say4 I have fought as bravely on this slippery ground as my ances¬ 
tors ever did in the lists.” At frequent intervals the' unfortunate old man 
passed his hand over his face, as if trying to drive away painful thoughts; 
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( 5 her thifi this man, the very! first whom she sincerely loved, shon’d nls> 
e tho first and only one to escape her snares? She was, moreover, ndditioa- 
J!y deceived by tho doufdo mirage of love and absence. During those 
i.w o years she bed so often thought of Daniel, so constantly lived with 
him in her mind, that she mistook tho illusion of her dosirn^for reality, and' 
was no longer aide to distinguish between her dreams and tho real fact. 

In the meantime ho described to her his present position, lamenting over 
the treachery by which lie bad been ruined, and adding, how hard lie would 
find it to begin life anew at his age. And she, generally so clear-sighted, 
was not surprised to find that this man, who bad been disinterestedness it¬ 
self, should all of a sudden deplore his losses so bitterly, and value money so 
highly. “ Why don't you marry a rich woman f" she suddenly asked him. 

Wiih a perfection of affected candour he would not have thought himself 
capable of the. day before, he instantly' replied, “What? Do you—yon, 
Sarah give me such advice V ” 

lie raid this so naturally, and with such an dir of aggrieved surprise, 
that “be way asdeliglfted as if be bad made her the most passionate avowal. 

You jove me? Do you really, really love me? " she aslo d ; but, before 
I'inie! i.,nld reply, the servant was h<aid turning Dm handle of the door 
.is ; i ,n i- •■Do now.” added the counters in an undertone. “You shall 
,mm t -morrow whom I have chosen lor you. Cmiie and breakfast with 
v at i-i ii n o’eloek. Mow go.” And, kissing lum on lus. lip, fill they 
burn; , it!i unholy fire, she pushed him out of Die room. 

lie ’eg.’, >cd nUe a drunken man aK be went down the stairs. “1 am 
pl.i, !!-.■ abominable game, lie said to himself, “She does love mo ! 
V, ii.il. '■ woniMi !” 'J'u rouse him fi.'Un his stupor, noiliing less tlum the,. 
; • i:i i ;*ai“i Ibuinct was moiled. The old dealer was ensconced inside 
,i.;e I' •■:,>. ' Whv, non arc you hero '!" a-ked Die young officer. 

’• i D- if 1 might V ird • and, indeed, u'it hadn’t bcon^or me, 
i , *, i:t ".nolo iiu'a- ,ti‘i.ame'. gin and pr* vented yon from seeing ISartih 

I 'tone I.C, your r> -e a by rending him up a letter. Mow, lull 

a ‘ i ii'-i'f ' 

'. ; i i ley w.’ie div. mg along, D miel I’epi at eg fiM conversation with the 
c iinii : ..it*! wiien be h id koni-bidcd, jbe old deder exekumed, 

■ ’ , b' , ' .a v. hob. matter iu»o<e Inmds now. lint tliere it. net a minute 
to i ifi. ojo.ii to the hotel, and wait for mo there. 1 must gotjl.hu 
i* oil; ■ I’l'o.. eeulor.” 

A! the hotel Daniel found Ifenriettc dying with anxiety. Still, the only 
;i ., l tutor her father. Wan ii pride, or was itprudei.ee? At all events, 

■ 1 -1 not mention Sarah's inline. They did not, however, have much 
1 in: 'for conversation, for l’apa Itaviuet came luck sountr than expected, 
a id looked particularly excited; Ho diow Daniel aside to ghe liim bin last 
. ’<gions, and did not Dave fill midnight, when die we,-t aysinTexclaim-, 

, : “ The ground is burning under our feet: be punctual to-morrow,” 

■* t ti”, appointed time Daniel pmented liimuelf hi the Hue hepelletier, 
UnJe tho count reccivejJ him like the day before. “ Ah ! ” he exeluim- d, 

‘ you ecnie just in lime. Mrs Brian in away ; Sir Tom is out on business j 
in,! I find have to leave you directly'after ihjt ihw.r. Yrcjt must keep tho 
(oun ei-s company. Come, Sarah, lot us sit down.” » ... * m 

1 1 win, an ill-omened repast. The count was ghastly pale under his 
pr int, a id was constantly trembling from bead to foot. * The countess 
Hooted m air of childlike happiness; but'hgjtsharp and sudden go'ituies 
‘hr trayed the storm which was raging in her heart. Daniel noticed that she 
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incessantly filled the connt’s glass with strol|g wine; and that, in&order to 
make him take more, slfc herself drank an unusual quantity. Just as it 
struck twelve, the Count do Ville-Handry got up. “ Well,’’ ho said, with 
the air and the voice of a man preparing to mount the scaffold, “ it must ho 
done : they are Waiting for me.” And, after kissing his wife with passion¬ 
ate tenderness, ho shook hands with Daniel, and hurried out of the room. 
Sarah, whose cheeks were all aglow, had also risen, and remained for a 
minute listening attentively. When she was quite sure that the count had 
gone down-stairs, she exclaimed, “Wow, Daniel, look at me ! Need J tell 
you what woman I have chosen for you ? It is—I.” 

He trembled as he heard her speak; hut, making a supreme effort to 
control himself, he succeeded in forcing a smile to his face, and answered, 
with mingled tenderness and irony, “ Why! why speak to mo of un¬ 
attainable happiness ? Are you not married V ” 

“ 1 may ho a widow.” 

Theso words had a fearful moaning, coming from her lips. Bnt Danii l 
was prepared for them, and merely rejoined, “ To Lie sure you may. But, 
unfortunately, you are ruined. Yon are as poor as I am ; and we arc too 
clever to think of uniting poverty with poverty.” 

She looked at him with a strange, sinister smile. She was evidently 
hesitating. A last ray of reason faintly showed her the abyss at her feet. 
But pride and passion won tlie day. Besides, she had taken too much 
wine; and her usually cool head was in a state of delirium. “And if i 
,Wero not ruined ? ” she asked at last, “ What would you say then ? ” 

“ I should say that you are the very woman an ambitious man of thirty 
might dream of in his most glorious vicious.” 

• 'She believed him. Yes, she really believed that what he said was true; 
so, throwing-aside all restraint, she resumed : “ Well, then, I will tel 1 you. 

I am rich,--immensely rich. The fortune which once belonged to the 
Count de Ville-liandry, and which he thinks has been lost in unlucky 
speculations,—the wliolo of it is in my hands. Ah! 1 have'suffered 
horribly to have to play the loving wife to this decrepit old man during 
two long years. But I thought of you, my Daniel; and that thought 
sustained me. I knew you would come back; and I wanted to have 
treasures to „ivc you. And I have them. Those coveted millions are 
mine, and you are lure ; and now I can say to you, ‘ Take them, they arc 
yours : I give them to you like 1 give myself.’” She had drawn herself up 
to her full height as' she spoke theso words ; and she looked splendid and 
foarfnl at the same time, as she shook her head defiantly, till her gulden 
hair became loosened, and streamed over her shoulders. 

Daniel felt as if his reason was giving way. Still he had sufficient 
strength to answer,—“But, unfortunately, you are not yet a widow.” 

“ Not .. ,v : (low ! ” she retorted in a strident voice. “Do you know what 
ihe Count do ville-Handry is doing at this moment ? He is beseeching his 
shareholders to tclioveJiim from the effects of his mismanagement. If they: 
refuse, he will bo brought up ip court, and tried as a defaulter. Well, I., 
tell you they will refuse; foa among the largest? shareholders there are' 
three who belong to me : I have bribed them to refuso. What do y mi : 
thigk the countJfejikdo when he finds himself dishonoured and disgraced? 
I can ‘tell yon that; for I watphed him write his will, and load his 
revolver.” t 

At that moment thoy both heard tlio outer door of the apartment open.i 
Sarah turned as pale os death itself, and, clutching hold of Daniel’s arm ,' 



itlic whispered, “Listen ! ” Heavy steps were heard in the adjoining room, 
Jthoii—nothing more ! “It is*he!” she whisperei^again. “Our fate is 
i hanging in the scales— ” She had scarcely spoken when a loud report 
was heard, making the windows rattle. For an instant she almost writhed 
in a convulsive spasm, and then with a great effort she shrieked, “ Free at 
last, Daniel: we aro free I ’’ And, rushing to the door, she opened it. 

She opened it, and uttered a cry of terror. For on the threshold stood 
the Count de Ville-IIandry, with distorted features, and holding a smoking 
revolver in his hand. “ No,” he said, “ Sarah, no, yon are not free ! ” 

Livid, and with her eyeballs starting from their sockets, the wretched 
woman had shrunk back to a door opening from the dining-room into 
her bed-chamber. She was not despairing yet. She was plainly trying to 
think of one of those almost incredible excuses Which are at times acceptod 
by credulous old mon wheft violent passions seize them in their dotage. 
However, she abandoned the thought, when the count stepped forward, 
allowing Papa liaviuet to be seen behind him. “ Malgat! ” she cried,— 
“Malgat!” And saying, she held oat her hands before her as if to 
defend herself from a ghost. Hut there was more to come, for behind 
Malgat Henrietta could now be seen leaning on Mine. Bcrtollc’s arm. 
“She also,” muttered Sarah,—“she too!” Tint terrible truth at last 
dawned on her mind : she saw the snare in which she had been caught, aud 
felt that she was lost. So turning to Daniel, she exclaimed, “ Poor man ! 
Who made you do this ? It was not in your loyal heart to plan such 
treachery against a woman. Are you mad ? And don’t you know, that for 
tho privilege of being loved by me as I love yon, and were it oidy for a day** 
Malgat would again rob bis employers, and the cohnt once more sacrifice 
his millions, and even honour itself? " ' f _ 

She said this; but at the same time she had slipped one of her hand* 
behind her, and was feeling for the knob of the door. At last she grasped-- 
it, and instantly disappeared into her bedroom before any one coukTpreveut 
her. “ Never mind !” said Malgat. “ A11 the outer doors aro guarded.” 

But she bad not meant to escape. There she was again, pale and yet 
defiant. Glancing around her, she exclaimed almost mockingly, “ 1 have 
loved ; and now I can die. That is just. I have loved. All I Planix, 
Malgat, and Kergrist ought to have taught me what hocon os of those who 
really love.” Then looking at Daniel, sho went on, “Aim you—you will 
know what you have lost when I am no more. I may die ; but the memory 
of my lovo will never die: it will ranklo in your heart like a wound which 
opens afresh every day, and the soreness of which steadily increases. 
You triumph now, Henriotte ; but remember, that between your lips and 
Daniel’s there will forever rise tho shadow of Sarah Brandon 1 ” As she 
uttered these last words, she swiftly raised a small phial to her lips, 
imbibed the contents at one gulp, and, sinking- into a chair, spoke for the 
last time. “ Now 1 defy you all 1 ”, 

“Ah, she escapes us 1 ” exclaimed Malgat, “ sho escapes from justice !” 
And so saying, he rushed forward as if to try and proveut her from effecting 
her purpose ; but Daificl caught him by the arm and said,—“Let her die. 

- She was already writhing in horrible convulsions; and the penetrating smell 
of bitter almonds, which slowly pervaded the. room, told ljhttoo plainly that 
tho poison she had taken was ono from which there iS no' rescue.* 8h# was 
carried to her bed; and in less than ten minutes she was dead, without 1 
having uttered anotner word. 

Henrietta and Mrs Bcitolle wore kneeling piously beside the bed, and 



the coast was sobbing in a corner of the room, when an inspector of police 
entered. “The woman Brian is not to & found," ho said; “but Elgin 
has been arrested. Where is tho Qountess de Ville-Haudry ? ” Daniel 
pointed to the bodj r . “Dead!” exclaimed the officer. “Then I havo 
nothing more to do here. ” 

He was goit'g out, when Malgat detained him: “I beg your pardon, 
sir," said the old fellow. “ I wish to state that I am not Bavinot, dealer in 
curiosities, but that my true name is Malgat, formerly cashier of the Mutual 
Discount Society, ami sentenced by default to ten years’ penal servitude. 
1 am ready to be tried, and place myself in your hands.” 


XXX11I. 

The magistrate from Saigon saw his hopes fulfilled, and, thanks to his pro¬ 
motion, was commissioned to preside at the trial of the case, which he bad 
so ably investigated. After tho jury had returned a verdict of guilty, ho 
sentenecd Justin Chevassat, alias Maximo Ae Erevan, 'to penal servitude fur 
life. Croehard, surnamod Bagnolet, got off with twenty years; and tho two 
Clievasaats escaped with half that term of solitary confinement. The trial of 
Thomas Elgin, which came on during the same session, revealed a system 
of swindling, so bold and daring, that it appeared at first sight almost 
incredible. Especial surprise was evinced.by the Parisians when it was 
shown that he had issued falso shares of the Pennsylvania Petroleum Com¬ 
pany, and had induced M, de Villo-Ilandry to buy them in as genuine ones 
—thus ruining, by the same process,^the count as a private individual, and 
the company over which he presided. Elgin was sentenced to twenty years’ 
solitary confinement. 

. _Tliese scandalous proceedings had one good result. They saved tho poor 
count'khonour, but they revealed, at the same time, such prodigious unfit¬ 
ness for business on his part, that people began to suspect how dependent 
he must havo been in former times on his first wife, lJouriotte’s toother. 
He remained, however, relatively poor. Thomas Elgin had been made to 
refund, and possession had even been obtained of Sarah Brandon’s fortune; 
but the count was called upon to make amends for his want of business 
capacity. When he had satisfied all his creditors, and handed over to his 
daughter a part of her maternal inheritance, he had hardly more than thirty 
thomsarnTfrancs a-year left. Of the whole “clique,’’ grim Mrs Brian alono 
escaped. 

Malgat, having surrendered to justice within the prescribed limits of 
time, was tried anew. The matter was naturally a mere formality. His 
own -advocate had very little to say, for the Public Prosecutor himself 
presented the unfortunate cashier’s defence; and after fully explaining the 
circumstance which had led him to permit a crime, rather than to commit it 
himself, ho safti to the jury : “Now, gentlemen, that you know what was 
Malgat’B offence, you must learn how he expiated that crime. When 
be left the miserable woman <who had ruined him, maddened by grief, • 
and determined to kill himself, he went home, where he found his sister, 
one of those wunen who have religiously preserved ,the domestic virtue* 
of prir forefathere, and who know of no compromise in questions of honour, 
.‘■•he"had soon forced her brother to'confess his fatal secret, and, overcoming 
the horror she naturally felt, she found in her heart words wliickmoved him,, 
and led him to reconsider his determination. She told him that suicid*/ 



v^s but an additional crime, and that he was, in honour, bound to live/ 
so that *he might make am Aids, and restore tho money he had stolon. 
Hope once more rose in his lleart, and filled him %-ith unexpected energy. 
And yet what obstacles he had to Overcome ! How would he ever be able 
to refund four hundred thousand francs? How could he manage to earn 
so much money ? and where ?. How could he do anything at all, now that 
lie was compelled to live in concealment ? Bo you, know, gentlemen, 
what his sister did in this terrible emergency ? .She had a moderate 
income derived from State bonds, all of which she sold, taking tho 
proceeds to the chairman of the Mutual Discount Society, begging him to 
be patient as to tho remainder, and promising that he should bo repaid, 
capital and interest alike. Slio asked for nothing but secrecy ; and he 
pledged himself to that. Since that day, gentlemen of the jury, the brother 
and the sister have lived a % life of incessant toil, denying themselves every¬ 
thing but what was indispensable to sustain existence. And to-day Malgat 
owes nothing to the Society : he has paid every sou. He fell once ; but 
he has risen again. And the dock of this court, where he now sits as a 
prisoner, will beemne to him a place of honour, for by your decision, 
gentlemen, you will efface all stains from his reputation, and restore him 
to his position in society.” After such a speech, Malgat was naturally 
acquitted. 

in duo course Ilcnrictto and Daniel were married. At tho ceremony 
the bridegroom’s beat-men were Malgat and tho old chief surgeon of the 
frigate “ Conquest.'’ Several persons noticed that, contrary to usage, tho 
bride wore a dross of embroidered muslin. It was tho robe widely 
Hcurictto had so often covered with her tears, in those days of destitution, 
when she had fruitlessly tried to lire by her daily labour Malgat had 
hunted it up, and purchased it: it was his wedding-gift. ’ . 

The Count do Ville-Uandry seldom sees his son-in-law. Ho still blames 
him in his heart for Sarah’s death; for despite everything he hdhrd and 
saw, he worships her still, oven beyond tho gravo. He frequently 
remarks, with tears in his eyes,—“ Sho was slandered.” But ho is the only 
one who can think so. And yet there are mischief-makers who would bo 
delighted to revive once more all the infamous slander which Sarah 
originated, in hopes of ruining Henriette : “Mmc. Champcey,” they say, 
“is certainly a charming wtiinan; but it seems that in former days—” 
However, these folks take good care to keep out of the way of Daniel and 
his faithful servant, Lofloch. 


THE END. 





